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tunity opening before them and entered on the quest with the zeal 


of explorers making new discoveries or of crusaders advancing to 


new conquests. The student of to-day, who is born into an his- 
torical world already mature, finds it hard to realize that after the 
Civil War the teaching of history in our schools and colleges was 


either non-existent or of so dull and juiceless a character as to 
deserve neither mention nor respect, that historical investigation had 
largely ceased to be active, and that writing on American history in 


the interest of the public at large had sunk to a low level of prosi- 


ness and insularity. This condition it was that gave John Fiske 
his great opportunity and prepared the way for the enthusiastic 


reception which his works received from the readers of that day. 
Fiske found historical writing in a state of dullness that had become 
almost a byword. He came to the subject fresh and untrammelled 


by tradition and precedent and applied to it the powers not only of 


a versatile and vigorous mind but also of one already accustomed 
to view human development in terms of the cosmic universe. He 
captivated his readers by making American history interesting and 
nificant. He vitalized it, bringing it out of its isolation into 
touch with the forces of world history. He was almost the first 
to give life and reality to the men and events of our past and ac- 
complished a remarkable feat when he turned the American people 
from Prescott, Irving, Parkman, and Motley, and others, whose 
subjects lay chiefly outside the limits of the present United States, 
and caused them to read with enjoyment books that dealt with 
heir 1 origin and growth. Nothing that Fiske wrote is great 
history, but much of it is good history, and his place in American 
historiography is one of great merit and dignity. 

Of the new movement two aspects stand out in high relief. 
First, in colleges and universities an extraordinary reorganization 
began which in time took on the character of a veritable revolution. 
Old chairs were divided and new chairs were founded devoted to 
history alone. Courses in history were increased where they 
«1 where they did not exist, and the proper methods 
cf teaching the subject to undergraduates became a burning ques- 
tion and has remained such ever since. The demand for teachers 
specially prepared for the purpose of historical instruction in- 
reased vastly and men who had been trained in Germany and 
France came back to direct and guide the new activity. The second 
aspect was more important than the first. Teachers and investi- 
gators for the first time were trained in America. In 1876 was 


Johns Hopkins University, which under the inspiration 
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college curricult From the beginning the policy governing both 
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no good co come of splitting the subject into fragments, believed 
that the true function of histor study was not argumentative and 
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bring to the student in America any knowledge of the proper tech 
nique of his subject and destined to be the forerunner of many other 
works of the same kind. which broadened the mam of treatment and 
adapted technique to the needs of transatlantic students. In 1895 
was established the .4 cl first conducted as 
an independent publication and finally im by the Association 
as owner and director. For nearly thirty years, during all but four 
of which it has been in charge of a single managing editor, it has 
lone more than anv other single agency to establish sound historical 
principles and uphold consistent historical ideals. In the same year 
the Association inaugurated a more [es 
tury, history in the large 
ica. It had asserted not only 
strated by voice and exanlj 
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thy iod \s we have seen, the Ider historian 
in every Way tial 
+ + +} } } 
1. nintraine } 991 
ar passil thi ig! per 
monographic writing 1s lominant feature rendet t 
the more important he monograph in history correspot! is f ( 
experiment in the laboratot where the investigatot t all time 
touch with the pt nd worl = 
make his result known to his br ther <cientists throu the 1 n 
and either in notes, articles, monogt ipl r bool ike 
sults known to the w rid. Our Review prints art le tl 
‘ects than those relating t this country and 1n ti! for nt , 
mav be brought to appreciat the desirabilit f publishir 
about America 
Che truth is that in the past out historians rat! that 
torv have interested the foreigner, and our ¢ peration witl ld 
world, as Professor Haskins has so adm bly shown, | bee re 
active than that of the old world with us Through the med of 
the American Histor 1 Acsociation and the 4 n H r! 
Re local and sectiot il histori il interest ‘ ra ll pemng 
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drawn into a common whole, and a very promising beginning 1s now 


being made of Anglo-American co-operation in the conferences of 
rofessors of history from the two countries and in the effort made 


to expound the part that Great Britain has played in the events of 


our colonial period and the connection which her history has had 


with our national affairs. Gradually a measure of international co- 
operation will be obtained, as our history, rightly understood, is seen 
to be essential to a knowledge of world history, and the scholars of 


the European continent will come to appreciate the significant share 


that America has had and is to have in the promoting of modern 
civilization Some day we may see this appreciation expressed in 


the founding of chairs of American history in foreign universities 
of books by foreigners on American history 
books that will be of interest not only to the people for whom they 
are written, but also to us, in so far as they enable us to see ourselves 
as others see us Che growing importance of America in the affairs 
of the world is bound to lead to a quickening of interest on the part 
of outsiders in the character and details of her history; and it may 
easily happen that these mutual efforts to overcome the isolation of 
\merica in things historical may well be the forerunner of the 
rreater etfort that will be needed to overcome her isolation in things 
political 

\ subject which in forty years has passed from a state of incoher- 
ence and disorder to one of organization and order; which has at 


ls in our gradu- 


tracted to itself thousands in our colleges and hundre« 
ate schools; which has won for itself a place of equality with all 
other subjects in the curricula of our institutions of learning; which 
is promoted by a learned and influential review devoted solely to its 
interests ; and which is supported by a network of local and sectional 
societies, culminating in this great association of more than twenty- 
five hundred members—a subject, that is, which has attained to ma- 


turity and professional standing in the world of scholarship and sci- 


ence must of necessity display certain marked characteristics of treat- 
ment and be governed by certain definite principles according to 
which its votaries perform their work. Historical methods cannot be 
merely haphazard or empirical, nor can historical precepts be the 
result of accident or chance. The historian cannot be a free lance 


to write as he pleases, for he must play the game according to the 
‘cepted rules, and it is one of the outstanding marks of the prog- 


} 


ress which the study of history has made in this country that there 


re accepted criteria accompanying historical research and presenta- 
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tion and accepted standards onstituting a code not dre 1 
older days—to which the writer of history must 

But first of all, we must reckon with the fact t 
to what constitutes history have become enlarged No one will 
ever sav again with Drovsen and Maurenbrecher that tate 
is the historian in practice or that the historian’s task 1s to make 
the state understand its origin, its duty, and the nditions it 
life. No one to-day can agree with Seeley that history is the biog 
raphy of states or with Freeman that history is 


politics present history. These pronunciamientos have pass 
the limbo of things unheed History is not limited to polit 
macy, or war, but is concerned with man’s evet ivit 

ile writers will always differ in their estimates and stresses, it 1s 
aoubtiul 1f ever again precedence Will be Qive ti sot g 


ernment and the rise and fall of political parties. The hist 


claims the right to concern himself with anv subject needed to ¢ 


plain the situation that he has set himselt to understand and « 

1 
He realizes, as never before, that no event or aspect o1 ualit t 
the past can be understoo without seemg it i onnection wit the 
entire lite of the times. lie may need to KNOW nie Ing out 
relioint ‘reed ; henrie ter land 
religious creeds, socialist theories, systems Of land ul 


agronomy, the working of the common law, the influence of mon 


and banking and international exchange, the literaturs rt 
tecture, and phuosophy of an age, and even « the \ nature 
the fields of physics, chemistry, biology, and psychol indeed the 


whole historical cony 


1 +; ] ] 1 
whole record ot c1vi it10n 1s the eoitin te obiect ot his que 


The first step in the historical process is researcl 
this field a remarkable change has taken place as to the nature « 
the material now utilized by the historian and the tools of trad 
constantly being prepared for his us¢ soth the raw material and 
the instruments for working it up into a finished product are sucl 
as the older historians knew nothing about. As regards the matet 
the older generation depended 
the diary, the letter, and other forms of conscious source-evidence 
Even Freeman limited himself to the medieval chronicle in pros¢ 
and verse, eschewed manuscripts and palaeography, and paid n 
attention to the vast quantities of records and documents that had 
accumulated in local and governmental archives The modern 
scholar considers as grist to his mi ) 
sents man’s activities on earth—charters, rolls, acts, accounts, ex 


tents, registers, log-books, and the 


i 
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texts that have come into existence in ever increasing quantities 


is the vears have passed, all representative of man’s life as a 


social and political being The material thus made available is 
ncreasing vear by vear until its bulk is outstripping the power ol! 
the student to inspect and digest it. Hence the necessity of 
lists and indexes and guides and repertories and other forms of 
the modern historical mechanism. To the scholar every document 
has some importance, and how to find it and to determine its relative 
valu in important part of the student’s training. The formal docu- 
ent 1s losing some Of its prestige in the presence of the accumuiat 
] } ] 1 
ing mass of humbler materials that show, often more tr ind ac 
the ictu ences at WOTRK contempot! V thougcnt ind 
life The official document mav often be misleading, because an 
‘ lancuage 1 at differ 
inspired ~ sane inguage used a aitterent 
periods « ; ma ive different meanings in the inds of those 


regards its text and with scrutiny as regards its origins and the 
reasons fo 5 existence lo wide and caretul research is added 
the te ot iticism in ne | o! Inquiry from tiie yk ot \cts 
and the Histor oO! ein ird to the Diary of John A ms and the 
reports of the battle of Jutland. Not only has “ conscious ” material 
to be stripped of its errors and prejudices, but even “‘ unconscious ’ 
and official sources need to be interpreted and properly understood 

In discussing the next step of the historical process, namely, 


11 1 


interpretation or exposition, we are on more debatable ground and 
langes in the historian’s attitude 


toward his subject. It has been well said that the “main feature 


of recent researclr is the displacement of the picturesque by the 
study of conditions and ideas’. No one would dare assert to-day 
+1 +} na ¢ | tric) ] 
hat the main end of historical study is description, narrative, o1 


even biography, and the modern historian always questions the 


value of history written in biographical form. The Victorians, 


and .\merica, were hero-worshippers unashamed. 
Great men dominated their scene and the incense and reverence of 
the temple permeated the historical writing of their day. Mazzini 
criticized Carlyle, who exalted the dramatic and heroic aspects of 
his subject, for not conceiving of humanity apart from the individual, 
and for not recognizing in people any collective life or collective 
aim. With the utmost truth he asserted that in the study of in- 
dividuals there can be “ no intelligible chain of connection between 
cause and effect, no constructive accomplishment in understanding 


and laving bare the complex precesses that have built up the life 


| +) \ 1] terial 1 ] ] ‘riticall 
who wrot yvorads All this material is deait with critically as 
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of humanity ”. History to-day 15 dealing less and less W é 
: sonalities and actions im isolation and |! I ind more wit the 
evelopment and interreiauvionl leas ana stitul \ 
orl , ta man re 
t ps, 
social and poiuedi organmizanvion. 
lhe modern historian realizes, too, that with 1 ! 
excesslve emphasis on the persondi element Wl lisappear als 
exagverated notion ot personal liberty ll n a 
cepts statement tha en must fre nice ni l ell 
treecdom tf action as a necessary Col hition ot lal ¢ ste I 
that there is no nation or country, presel r past I lit 
man has had or now has e€xciusive posses mst 
lheves turther that tile mtinuance s el 
tacit admission by eve! embet I that the p { wl e 
forms a part has a Claim to tu ye measure as ! te! 
ky in every ave is rrounded a 
by , and t t no mal in be taken out t 
hy an independent ent Ile knows that 
no one at any time ts entirely out of touch W! the intel , mor 
and social tendencies Of Nils time, even t ( tt 
ahead ot them or a little behind ther. ‘ s that 
conservatives and liberals are ne ssal part t evel sal i 
political con unity, that ullra misery ves al re 
1 menace to social peace, and that histo all nd gene! 1 
ing the enthroned immooiity t stu re tionaries to re 
or revolution, just as enthroned and uncontt 1 1 
like] } 1} I> ] 
likely to be tollowed by reaction Personalities are enot lI i 
teresting and important in themselves, ut their relat t t 
ective mind 1s More significant in thei ‘ 
For instance, the common wll for pe e in the I t the present 
oment is a weightier historical tactor than the pouct i 
statesmen or the taik oO Wa nad Sa 
thought—that is history ’, and the historian 1s le ncerne vit 
what individual men are thinking and doing than with what gr : 
men are thinking ala Gorn © + 
‘ 
majority the tuture oO! the 
\lso. just as the histo lal ia I 1 
thee shia mattes f histor tte f 
he <o far at 
am. HIST. REV., VOL. XXX.—I 
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thought of a people as intuitively to avoid anachronisms and mis 
readings of the data at his disposal. He must free his mind of 
those modern prepossessions and ideas that twist and contort the 


judgment, and must not construe men and institutions of earlier 


periods in terms and language of the present. He must not inject 
motives and methods that are foreign to the thought and habits of 
a particular time and country and must always be on his guard 


against ascribing to the men of the past that which has been achieved 
only in modern times. He must keep his mind open to both sides 
of a controversy and be able to understand the psychology of sec 
tions and nations, if he is to interpret truly both motivation and 
conduct. The idealist or doctrinaire in history is in constant danger 
of treating peoples of different parties or countries as if they were 
thinking along the same lines, conforming to the same moral, ethical, 
and legal standards, and acting in accord with similar aspirations 
nd desires. This menace is greatest in periods of revolution and 
war, when conflicting psychologies and the motor forces of heredity 
inl environment are always among the causes which have led to 
open rupture, as in the case of Great Britain and her colonies in the 
days of our Revolution, of North and South in the days of our 
Civil War, and of Germany and the Allies before, during, and after 
the Great War. 

Furthermore, he must not picture himself as a moralist or deem 
it any part of his task, as generally did the historians of the past, to 
provide his readers with ethical or moral judgments or to decide 
where lies the credit or blame for historical events. Goldwin Smith, 
particularly in his later years, was much given to historical moral 
izing, and history became to him a tale of corruption and supersti 
tion, jobbery, rapacity, and maladministration generally. There are 
others, too, who convert history into a frightful monument of sin; 
who excoriate feudalism, the medieval Church, the medieval mon 
archy, mercantilism, protection, and an established church, and con- 
sider historical study valuable only as far as it furnishes opportu- 
nities for moral instruction; who assign to each personage of the 
past his full quota of moral responsibility; and who take it upon 


+ 


themselves to instruct statesmen and governments of the past in 


vhat ought to have been their duty. The weakness of the moral 


judgment in history lies in its suppression of the time-test and in its 
‘lication of modern and personal standards to the men of other 
ages than our own. It tends to disappear with the realization of the 
fact that the object of historical study is to interpret, not to con 


not to preach or revile. 
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These Forty Yea 
This brings us to the difficult question oO! 
writing, at vice so abhorred Ol ertain mil 
called aneniic and DIOOdIess and one Ol 
dubbe the thrice blessed at orage of the 
recent critl has likened object I 
woridly WHO WOU cl rol 
never sulic the world to go hunt ng GU ( 
Trov or indulge in any of the midsummer mad 
venture i notice that a goo ( ot this sort 
those of strong literary leaning \ Wis 
yrite a irge element ol ersonauty \ , LIKE 
histor \ the reac s] ould be ored by umat 
il Who ive at their paielte | 
epigrams, and v1 ous ¢ ressions Ll hose 
ot things acadeniic af sa rule not intere 
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literature. They wish all historical effort to 
Is Called human imterest , WillCll Usted 
dramatic action, and oppose objectivit rm 
ullness, colorlessness, and impersonalit 
thy le berate object of tiie moder1 writer ol 
elt much ble and leave to t 
1 AS POSSIDIK an eave to Lilt Ca 
what he can out ot the materia place be tore 
t is not necessary to deal either categori 
a topic of this kind, for complete objectivity v 
s it would be impossible; and it is equally t 
| ] 
calied ODJeCCTIVE Vriling Ss a burden t 
illumination to the so ()n the other 
ine as history is worthless. We have ha 
| ] +1 
Michelet, Carlvle, and lreitschke types 
ob ectivel\ can have a strone ol ctions 
lectively, and if such a one pr ters to omit 
fire and passion ot the subjectivist e does 
that nothing is lost to the subst e « list 
I ALT ed 
erial in the 1 
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Objective history is mere 


to 


he - lic 7 
the prejudice ol 


nonpartizan 
write with the detach- 


the 


vine mission of the Hohen- 
zollerns and »f the mori- 
bund British Id not make 
his work true historv. 
historv. lo write objectively Zi m= 

ment of the onlooker rather than with SEE GE advocate 

and to draw conclusions trom the evidence itself and not from pre 
possessions alrea existing in the writer's mind. History viewed 
1 Oud \\ Y of L OF pectacies, written as an aid to atriot 

propagatr given a utilitarian trend by the politician or the essayist, 
turned out by one amorous of words San expression ot “how I 
like it , and used to detend a doctrine, a theory, or a philosophy 

all such history is a bad guide for the public because it does not tell 
the truth and an offense because it abuses a sacred trust. Objectiv 
itv is merely the historian’s insistence that history must be true and 
that the truth of history should be the only end sought This 
principle, obvious as it seems to-dav. mav be said to have received 
ceneral eptance only during these last thirty or forty vears. 

\nd now a word about the much discuss« question of the 
stvle or stvles of historical writing. With it we open a veritable 
Pandora box of troubles and have a number of aphorisms to dea 
Wit be s one, \ a man writes vivid le cannot write 
truthtfu nother, History is not worth writi that is not 
worth re ! ; or “ The historian should know how to write as 

ell as to read’. The point of view indicated in these state 

ents, as as 1n other popular comments on the historian’s work, 
shows a nttsion ot ideas as to the purpose ot historv. It seems 
to assume that the ultimate object of historical writing is entertain 

ment, or, 1t that be deemed too hedonisti a word. then let us SAa\ 
toa to the joy ot lite and the elevation of mankind. On the 
other hand, the historian insists that, although these things are 
good in themselves, they are incidental to his main purpose, which 

Is to stud: istory tor its own sake and not primarily for the sake 
ot interesting or benefiting societ) It is just here that he insists 
on being considered as a specialist, and will not grant that the lay 
reader or reviewer 1s competent to decide how history should or 
should not be written \loreover, he knows that the readability of 
a historv is no guaranty oft its artistic or intrinsic worth, for the 
Verage Man, as a rule, 1s no judge otf art when he see it, Whether in 
crama, music, painting, or history, and has no standards wherewith 

tc determine the value of a work not intentionally designed for his 
own particular enjoyment There can be no doubt that the over 
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stressing of the literary side of history and | el that 
orical writing take Ol a torm pleasing t e ven i 
in man instances done ere t harm to tix iu \ ( 1st I 
has at heart 
What then are the criteria by which histor ting 
e judged: In the first place, the substance must be tru imecient 
abundant, and of such vit sig! ance s to }u re 
effort that the writer Nas CX] u n it 
the ideas emanating Ire this creative ¢ Tt 1 yer 
inevitablv out of the material and be im I th it, not pose 
upon it through al sub] ve impulses OF v1 
‘ er sources or exploit for al ubiective pu trioti 
neuage best suited to th “il t a1 
tiie are en the } whest eve tt al il 
} } 
wwe ive great histor and great art, the finest 
<torical fi These tests applic tae 
as master of his cri They ill p e St ‘itlar 
higher in the scale than Vacaula and krouc 1 
thar neroft, and Lea higher than [rescott t \ 
under this test all varieties OT Sschotar sto! 1 \ 
soever kind they may be, tall into their proper pla erving 
useful end Che dissertation of the doctor ot | reacl 
high rank as a work of artistic pl portiol al | nti mat 
work that has caught the popular tat fail w when viewed 
from the standpoint of 
called an historical domain, rt te to b 
+ historical school. but hic] ve Nn esignate the cnirit 
Stefanssons definition of the \retic regions, an tor ] stat 
nind This is the state of mind ot the trai 1 expert s ! 
call a protessio iat ul 11! or ¢ tit 
scl who tucie istor tor it ns Vit t ts 
iracter as literature, politics, ] etry, oT rama, 01 anvyvthil 
Cis t an nistory, indi IS 4 I 1 t ert al i] Yt 1 
for such study to exist quit part trom an ection \ t 
ma ave with the reading publ Within this sphere the historiat 
deals with researcn al miterpre it10 ree i! 
1 e 4 ‘ 1 ¢} 
the substance of histo! liere he 1s ! ( I ! \ 
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subject, polishing his spade that he may dig deeply below tl 


face, unravelling historical tangles, unriddling historical riddles, and 


le Ssur- 


out-sherlocking Holmes himself in doing the detective work of his 
4 new material, re-editing and re-reading old 


craft. He is gathering 
1d old documents, working out old problems and discovering 


new ones, filling in the gaps of historical knowledge, pursuing his 


experiments just as does the investigator in the scientific laboratory. 


1 


Within this sphere history is not a narrative to be written but a 
d 


lds 


l—a single great problem made up of thousa 


of lesser ones, and within this sphere scholars write for each other, 


problem to be solve 


ind the dull history, the badly written history, the monographic 


1 
aoctor of philoso 


treatise, and the much abused dissertation of the 

phy find a welcome and a permanent abiding-place. Here it is that 
the literary reviewer's remarks about objectivity, plodding scholai 
ship, and the dry-as-dust treatment by the college professor pass 
unnoticed, that the story-teller’s gift is rated as but a minor asset, 


bility of the writer to dress up the facts of history 


in the colorful garments of romance is of but secondary considera 
tion. And, most important of all, here it is that the only real prog 
ress has been made and is now being made in the field of history in 


lhe modern historian believes that it 1s the cre 
r in any field, whether large or small, who rises to the 


‘st levels of his craft, and that synthesis, the interpretation of 


the evidence, and the determining of what history is all about are 


highe 


the touchstones of mastery and genius, by which ultimately the 


1 j 
k will be jud 


ged. 
Che older historians got nowhere in their attempts to deal with 
side of history, and even those who gave it a philo- 
sophical interpretation—such as Hegel and Condorcet, for example 
So unsuccessful have 


11S 


—lived and thought in a realm of unreality. 
hilosophers in their handling of the subject that the 


been the philosophers 
torical scholar of to-day is very much in doubt as to whether or not 


tions couched in terms of philosophy are proving vague and un- 
substantial. Other writers have construed history as a progressive 
advance toward spiritual and intellectual freedom, a constant process 
of evolution from lower to higher forms, or a socio-psychological 
development of society from simplicity to complexity. Others still 
have given it a religious form, as a record of the dealings of God 
with man, or a demoniac trend, as if the world were steadily growing 
worse. A majority of those who deal in synthetic interpretations 
make frequent use of the terms “ progress”, “ development”, and 


- 
and that the 
ative think 
+] | hino hil | rv. for all interpret: 
there is such a thing as a philosophy of history, tor ali interpreta 


the “curve of social evolution —, if it were proved bevond per 


venture that humanity was steadily forwar to a more 


pertect rganization and the attainment ol! oner eals ‘e 

writers apparently start witl e prense t 

are necessarily tor the better at connote I provement 

as man’s intelligence grows and s knowlede. ‘ 

venient as are the words progres ‘ development , 


taking place in the hist of mankit t] ire loose te 

capable of exact definition or proof serve only t ! 
conditions not clearly unde od ; res ! there 
no general accord. There re those O $ t tha 
the modern movement of rationalism and ¢ <periment h begat 
vith Bacon has been as 1 n mor t t has beet 
successf in science t t the er t ( Ss 1 t 
distanced the mental and spiritual development of the race; an 


that the human factor has in some measure beet vallowed up by 


the machine. All would probably agree that th rit of | 
thropy and the desir¢ to le of service to one’s fellow en | ive made 
enormous strides in the last fifty ears; that decet n language 
and manners, in sobriety, and certain torms ot 1 lity 3S \ t 

more prevalent than 1n the past; that the rousing ot the public cor 
science 1s one ol the greatest OI modern achieve ents ; nd tha 
evus are as prevalent as ever, our con a 
our determination to get rid of them are a promise of better thing 
But even these do not predicate absolute progress, for, as the 
‘ 
biologist and the psychologist would say, we progress not because 
we have knowledge, but because we ive the intelligence, the 

nlity, and the willingness to apply our knowledg« We are, in 
this country, enmesne In a network ol ecisia 1 na leg re 


straint, and it is a pertinent question to ask whether as a whole, 


self-discipline and self-control, we are the equal of our fore 
fathers. Change and impermanence, which are history's m« 

characteristic features, do not necessarily imply that the world is 
eetting better in such vital and somewhat intangible traits self 


mastery, self-denial, social responsibility, and regard for the gene 


i 
tions vet unborn. The curve of social evolutior a broken line 
that sometimes rises and sometimes falls and sometimes retrograde 
altogether \o one Cal iestion that the w i process ol 
constant change, but as to the nature of that ( t ried 
aspects the widest differences of oj on will exist 


tion ', to express something that has taken place at ur ( 
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(here is no opportunity here to discuss this yreatest and most 
important of all historical questions. It has not become, to any 
great extent, a subject of discussion or controversy, largely because 


f its speculative character and its remoteness from the practical, 


every-day side of life and study. The article by Mr. Teggart, 
printe IQ1O, entitle he Circumstance and Substance of 
[listo the presidential address by Professor Cheyney last 
year, in which he sums up along supplemental lines the forces or 

laws’, as he calls them, that have been working within the human 


ent-day thought on this subject and indicate the position reached 1m 
‘ Pe +] ] 
e etlo tO think along ese lines inev show the « inge that 
s con over the inte pretation ot story 1 these Tort Ss, Lol 
such articies as tnese couid Nardiy have veen conceived, muci 
iess written, before the new historical movement in Am« ica Deval 
\ brief summary of these opinions would run somewhat as ft 
Ws riuman history 1s made » OL a Constant serie ota 1s 
ments on the part of man to meet continuous and recurring changes 
1 1 
in the conditions that surround him and 1n the thoughts that impe 
him to action These adjustments, their antecedents and conse 


quents, are history. No adjustment is perfect or permanent, al 


lered it so, and these, 


— 1 
though there have always been those who consi 


the conservatives and ultra-conservatives in history, are among the 
nost difficult factors to be reckoned with by the Istorian In the 
process of adjustment environment was at first a leading influence, 
but became less significant as knowledge spread and control over 


the forces of nature became more complete. Personality, too, and 
the importance of the individual grew less as intelligence broadened 
out more and more among the masses of the population and the 


conective man overshadowed the individual as a factor in these 


idjustment processes. Within the social group itself, man has had 
to adapt himself to the demands of his own growth; his inquisitive 
ness has known no end, his desires and needs have never been satis 


fied and never will be, and the problems he creates in his effort to 
solve those that already exist become in turn the cause of new 
adjustments. Most of these adjustments are due not to conscious 
but to unconscious effort on his part, for he rarely realizes that he 
is in process of accommodating himself to new conditions. They 
represent the operation of intellectual, social, economic, genetical, 
and psychological forces, in living matter no less than in living 
minds, that are always at work, sometimes silently, sometimes 


force and explosive power. 


| 
race during the course otf its existence, are representative ol pres 
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| These Forty Years 
Retusai to recognize these laws OL I 
of readjustment to new nditions has led to the cat sms ot 
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come at their disposal? Will men of wealth, donors and benefac- 
tors, ever appreciate the fact that gifts in the interest of the history 
of their country are as important as gifts in the interest of science 


end 


medicine? And will the public ever reach that high level of 
sympathetic understanding which will enable it to recognize the 
value of historical scholarship as it now recognizes the value of sci- 
entific research? There is still much to be done and many to be 
ght. I can but hope that in another forty years this Association 
will see historical research and publication as highly organized, as 
richly endowed, and as productive of works showing constructive 
and creative thought as is certain to be the case in the exact sciences 
[he progress which has been made in the past forty vears is surely 
something of a guaranty of similar progress in the forty vears to 


come, 


CHARLES M. ANDREWS. 


THE CONVERSION OF THE BRITISH TRADE-UNIONS 
TO POLITICAL ACTION 
EXACTLY a century has elapsed since trade-unions were legalized 


in Great Britain. In that time they have developed strength 


prestige until millions are enrolled in their ranks To-day thev are 
the backbone of a rising party which has been entrusted with His 


Majesty’s Government. Yet for half that hundred years theit 
position was precarious, their members were almost to a man voteless 
and there was not a single representative of their own class to ex 
press their views at Westminster. The most striking improvement 
in their fortunes followed close upon the Reform Bill of 1867 
which conferred the franchise upon the town laborer—a signal 
victory won only after a long campaign 
During earlier movements for parliament 
labor maintained as a rule a position aloof from politics. In 1832 
the most important labor society, the National Union of the Work- 
ing Classes, regarded the Great Bill as a delusion so far as working 
men were concerned, and not worth a contest. The next associa 
tion of any consequence, the Grand National Consolidated Trades 
Union, during its brief career fell under the influence of Robert 
Owen, who, always contemptuous of political action, proposed to ig- 


nore the suffrage issue entirely, go straight to the root of the prob- 


lem as he conceived it, and bring about a peaceful social revolution 
by economic means. In the late ‘thirties arose the Chartist move- 
ment. Many trade-unionists were interested, but their organiza- 
tions, with a few exceptions, seem to have stood aside. Try as they 
would, the Chartist leaders were unable to enlist their support or 
tap their funds. Upon the collapse of the Chartist cause the trades 
became definitely anti-political. “‘ No politics” became the cry, and 
rules to that effect were inserted in their by-laws. Trade matters 
should be carefully separated from politics, it was said; politics 
would serve only to dissipate their resources and engender internal 
dissension. Meanwhile, they devoted their energies to reorganiza 
tion, to building up their membership, and to securing better con 
ditions of labor. A period of growth and prosperity followed, and 
by 1865 there were about one hundred and twenty-five thousand 
their ranks. 

The decade of the ’sixties opened in a manner most unpromising 
to political reformers. It was the reign of Palmersto 
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cause seemed dead The general prosperity told against them. 
It seemed as though the hoped-for results of the People’s Charter 
would be secured without political action. It was at this juncture 
that John Bright suggested that established organizations of work- 
ing-men, the rise of which was beginning to attract widespread at- 
tention, should be utilized by the political reformers.t The plan 
seemed practicable, for in the great cities the strikes of 1859 had 
produced trades councils, which were representative of the local 
unions and could secure united action from the constituent societies 
Much prejudice, however, would have to be overcome before they 
could be forged into an effective political weapon. 

By 1861 George Odger and George Howell, leaders in the London 
Trades Council, were ready to make the trial. Urged on the one 
hand by the Glasgow Trades Council and on the other by such 
Liberals as Professor E. S. Beesly,? they strove to enlist the trades 
in a movement for reform. Odger broached the subject at a meet 
ing of delegates on January 9, 1862, but the trades disapproved 
In the following October the Silver Cup Society of Carpenters, 
very probably at the instigation of Odger, pressed the London Trades 
Council to act, pointing out the peculiar advantages of such a body 
for leading an agitation.* The reply of the Council stated that the 
members individually sympathized with the sentiment but thought 
the movement outside their province; however, it announced a meet- 
ing of trade-unionists to be held at a Bloomsbury public house 
the usual political rendezvous in those days—on October 28, when a 
plan would be submitted whereby they could combine for such an 
agitation.’ This gathering proved to be the first of a series out of 
which evolved the Trades Unionists’ Manhood Suffrage and Vote 


sallot Association, a name precisely expressive of its object. 


a card. It was hoped that such an organization would enable in 
dividuals to participate and at the same time to respect the tradition 
that the societies as such must abstain from politics. An address 


written by George Howell was issued to the trade-unionists of the 


United Kingdom It was made very cautious in tone in order to 
dissipate the fears of the timid that politics would shelve social re 
( 
I Ir ( Oc 
\ I Trades ( Se \ R h 


Membership was limited to unionists, who paid a penny a week for 


form: that the lessons of Chartism were not forgotten was shown 


specific declarations against class-war doctrines coupled with advice 


to co-operate with other associations, to exert moral force only, and 
to prepare petitions “well authenticated in their signatures 


After a few months of activity, however, the organization quietly 
dropped out of sight. The failure made way for another body 
founded in December, 1863, by the same men and some middle-class 
Liberals, the Universal League for the Material Elevation of the 
Industrious Classes, the objects of which were stated to be the im 
provement of conditions of labor, education and means of recrea 
tion for the masses, and a general extension of the franchise That 
Odger and Howell should consent to see the suffrage question rele 
gated to last place in a general scheme of social reform proves how 
feeble must have been the response to the move of but a year he 
fore The leading working men had manifested 

react to the overtures of the middle-class Liberals, but the trade 
unions Officially were still unmoved. 

Soon afterwards the cause of reform received a significant a 
cession. At this time Gladstone was completing his evolution to 
ward liberalism—a result of his interest in Italian unity, the better 
showing made by the forces of democracy ¢ 
the American Civil War, and his own closer contact with the w 


ing-classes. His conversion was hastened early in 1864 by a depu 
tation from the London Trades Council, whose spokesman, George 
Odger, pointed out the injustice suffered by the working-class in be 
ing excluded from the franchise and at the same tim presse 

with their fitness for it.* The Chancellor of the Exchequer a 


quiesced in all that was said and promised to take an early oppor 
tunity to state his views before Parliament. These words passed 
almost unnoticed, but it was a red-letter day in the history « 

when on May 11 he electrified the House with the boldest pronounce 
ment yet made on the subject by a responsible minister 

man who is not presumably incapacitated by some consider 
personal unfitness or of political danger is morally entitled to come 
within the pale of the constitution.” A qualifying st 

sudden or viole nt change went unheeded: the word we 

and could not be recalled The Trades Council ld feel quite 


1 


content with having won a possibl 
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Working-class leaders reacted quickly to the stimulus. They 
hailed it as a political manifesto and looked for results as far-reach- 
ing as followed the conversion of Sir Robert Peel to free trade.’ 
The effect upon the anemic political organizations was instantaneous. 
‘The Universal League took on a new lease of life and the Trades 
Unionists Manhood Suffrage Association came out of a trance that 
had lasted over a year.** During the summer and autumn the two 
labored so energetically to work up an agitation that the Beehive 
was able in almost every issue to report activity. Once more the 

+ London Trades Council was petitioned to assume the command but 
again without success,?* and it proved to be quite impossible to stir 
the country deeply. The signs were, nevertheless, far more favor- 
able than at the opening of the decade. A change, bearing promise 
for the future, was slowly but surely taking place in the attitude 
of urban labor, especially in that section which was organized. 

At this time the working-class movement was coming under the 
influence of five men in London, who constituted an informal 
cabinet of the trades, which Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb have chris- 
tened “the Junta”. Their policy was a combination of extreme 
caution in trade matters with energetic action for political reform. 
Of this group the keenest politician was George Odger.’* Odger, 

the son of a Cornish miner, was born in 1813 at Roborough, Devon. 
\lthough denied an education by the poverty of his youth, he be- 

came a self-taught man, who knew his Shakespeare intimately, and 

showed his ability to master problems of state and society in such a 

way as to astonish Gladstone himself. He early became a shoe- 
maker and finally settled in London, where he rose to prominence 
during the building trades’ lockout of 1859. Then followed years 
of intense activity. He was a leading figure in the London Trades 
Council, the moving spirit of several political organizations, presi- 


‘ 


dent of the First International, and all the time a working shoemaker. 
His impassioned oratory made him the most popular labor leader in 
the metropolis and immensely respected by the middle-class Liberals 
as well, for he could appear on the same platform with John Bright 
and not suffer by the comparison. He was a hard and rough fighter 
ind no attack was more feared than his. His friend, Robert Apple 


garth, of the Amalgamated Carpenters, was a native of Hull, born 


1s 
4 
reprinted fror vy the nd 


erature and of some vears spent in the United 
gained prominence in the International. William <All 
tish Ulsterman, responsible for the upbuilding of the 
of Engineers. To the Junta he contril 
method. Guile and Coulson were influential in their 
the Ironfounders and the London Bricklavers, but 

figures of national importance like the others \mong 
of the Junta were a number of rising vounger met 


liam Randal Cremer, a carpenter, and George Howell, 


The unity of mind and purpose among  thes« 


leaders offered a strong contrast to the endless bi 


to the cause. The faction-maker was George Potter 
| 


who twenty years earlier would have been a physical f 


Against the careful cautious programme of the Junta Pot 


vigorous strike policy."* He published the 


weekly, through which he built up an opposition to the 


bitter feeling resulted, for the Junta were somewhat je: 


ter—a justified jealousy, it may be said, for he was 
and the only discordant note in the prevailing 
"sixties. 


When these men set out to manoeuvre the labo: 


pecially the trade-unions, into political action, there 
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Chartists. With one exception they were willing to sul 


factors making for ultimate success. Many members 


cieties were disgusted with the results of “ no politi 


gan to believe that there was a definite connection 


power and social welfare and that by neglecting the for 


sim] ly abdicated in favor of the wealthy or consumin 


by facilitating the exploitation of the 


OTKI! 


abandoned to the landed aristocracy, military men. lords of 


captains of industry, and professional men,’° that 


ploying class and their sympathizers. politics 


clear, meant voluntary slavery, tor they could never 


ployers on equal terms so long as the latter controlled 


of the state. A correspondent of a labor newspape1 
That cry of “no politics ” 1s proot of their [the 
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What but political power gives the capitalist the social means and the 
social influence which enable him to throw out of employment and reduce 
to starvation a thousand workmen if they do not obey his orders, and 


vhich give him, too, the civil and military forces of the nation to coerce 


the men into subjection? And what but the want of political power 
he en to that socially degraded state in which their dignity 
independence with it? What but the want of political 
power condemns the wealth producer to that state of dependence for his 
daily bread and his daily labor on the whims and caprices of an individual 


can doom him to starvation at any moment ? ™' 

Some feared for the very existence of the unions; others that 
they might be so crippled by hostile legislation as to become impo 
tent. It was argued that, even if well-intentioned, a House of rich 
employers could never do justice to associations of their employees,*’ 
while a capitalist Parliament in a hostile mood might handicap labor 
by declaring illegal the strike weapon, or might even abolish the 
unions altogether, in which event all that had been won since the 
repeal of the Combination Acts would be lost.** Even as matters 
stood their legal position was none too secure, because of the obscu 
rity of the common law of conspiracy. Trade-unionists might meet 
to discuss wages and hours of labor, but it was extremely dangerous 
to attempt to make any agreement effective. Hostile opinion con- 
tended that some acts, although lawful if done by individuals, were 
unlawful if done in combination, and there were traces of a doctrine 
that it was criminal for one man to oblige another to abstain from 
the exercise of his proper craft or employment. Amid such uncer- 
tainty strikes or the threat to strike might be construed as conspiracy, 
and even negotiation with employers was liable to be interpreted as 
intimidation. Moreover, judges might look upon unions as com- 
binations in restraint of trade and illegal in the sense of being con- 
trary to public policy. It followed that, if outside the law, their 
rules could not be enforced and their funds would be at the mercy of 
their treasurers, who might rob them with impunity.*® 

Perhaps the most humiliating grievance was the inequality of em 
ployer and employee before the law under the Master and Servant 
Act. Of all civil contracts, only that between master and servant 
was enforced by the rigors of the criminal law. If the former broke 


an agreement, the operative could sue for damages or, in cases 
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concerning wages of less than ten pounds, summon him before a 
justice and recover that amount. In this the process was strictly 
civil, but if an operative broke his contract he was liable to prose 
cution for a criminal offense. The master could sue out a warrant 


for his apprehension under which he could be seized and brought 


before a justice, who was necessarily of the upper class and in the 
manufacturing districts usually an employer himself. The justice 
could hear the case in his own house unchecked by other magis 


trates or the public; the operative could not be a witness in his own 
defense—a privilege permitted to his employer—and upon convic- 
tion a sentence of three months’ imprisonment could be imposed 
Nor did a term in jail relieve him from the contract; the master 
might call upon him to fulfill it and in case of a refusal bring him 
again to trial. 

Prosecutions under the act became increasingly numerous until 
there were over ten thousand annually. For years there were pro- 
tests from labor.*°» When examined before a Parliamentary (¢ 
mittee George Odger said: ‘‘ I think men who are cognizant of this 
law say at once, ‘ There is an inequality in it, and it is against us: 
they say, ‘ Who made it? Not us: we had no hand in making it: it 
was made by those who employ us, and by those who govern us: 


that is evidence of their 


ustice and right.’’’*?. No grievance was 


thrust forward more prominently than this in the reform agitation 

It was the opinion of labor leaders that reform of the franchise 
would end the necessity of resorting to violence as a means of 
settling industrial disputes. Odger was heartily cheered when he 
said that “if the working class had political enfranchisement, such a 
lockout as that [in the iron trades] now disgracing the country would 
not have occurred ”,?* while a correspondent of a trade organ, evi- 
dently a miner, looked forward to the time when the representatives 
of labor and capital could settle their problems peacefully in the 
House of Commons.” 

As might be expected there were social aspirations behind the 


popular movement. Reform did not cease to be a “ knife and fork 


question ” with the passing of Chartisn dger voiced these de 
sires when he said: 
W © have been asked wh e sna fain l t \ en 
get it? Our answer is a pk I the working i r{s 
Operati July 19, O I j M Vir 
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shall not be driven into the close garret or unwholesome workshop, there 
to labor fourteen or sixteen hours a day, sometimes all night, for a poor 
and beggarly subsistence. They should go forth and see nature, they 
should have leisure hours to acquire those attributes which would help 
to make them intelligent and useful wives. Poor boys should receive a 
better education and not be thrust into mines before they were strong 
enough for the work Che poor agricultural laborer should not be com- 
pelled to work and maintain his family upon eight shillings a week, nor 


vet sent to gaol for taking a bit of old wood to kindle a fire to warm a 


sick wife The machine . . . should become a blessing to mankind as it 
vas intended, and not be used to drive families upon the world to live 
or starve as the case mav be. A change in the law should not starve 


hundreds of ribbon weavers, nor cotton panics make the industrious work- 
per or a dependent upon charity; these things and a great many 
| 


be done away with. The working man with the vote would 


2 feel himself free and independent; s« 


f-reliance, that noble soul-animating 
quality, would fully develop itself to the benefit of the whole of the 


So it was predicted that the vote in the hands of the working-man 
would lead future Parliaments to deal as readily with sanitation 
as the present did with poachers; it would mean the end of truck 
and tommy for the miners and of extortionate frame rent for the 
weavers; and it would mean gowns for their wives’ backs and shoes 
for their children’s feet. Hopes were high that prosperity would 
follow the franchise. It was predicted that within a single year, at 
less cost than for an ordinary strike, the prospects of the laboring 
Po] ulation could be completely changed.** 
Such were the motives which stimulated the trades to action, 
and various arguments were advanced to support their stand. 
History was invoked to prove that no rash experiment was 
being proposed: they were merely asking the return of a for- 
mer right of which they had been unjustly deprived. “It is 
only a retreat upon the wisdom of our ancestors ”, it was said, indi- 
cating the comparatively democratic suffrage existing before 1430 
and the narrowing that began in that year.*® Furthermore, natural 
‘rights were appealed to and the note of equality was heard.** 
The argument most emphasized was that of fitness. The ar- 
tisans of the ‘sixties were reading and thinking men. They claimed 
honor, integrity, high moral principle, and an ability to judge be- 


tween right and wrong equally well with those above them in sta- 


tion. There was every reason to think that their votes would be 
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as independent as those of the middle-class shopkeepers not 
more so. They could point to great material gains: the « ers of 
many millions of pounds annually had a stake in the country 
bore a heavy share of the taxes Moreover, they ecent! 
shown their sense of responsibility: the Lancashire operatives | 
borne their sufferings during the cotton famine incident to the 
American War with stoicism and without a hint of sediti Ni 
danger, it was urged, could result from their admission wit! t] 
pale of the constitution.** 

Now that the working-class was more receptive to politics 
not surprising that some advances should be made tow ] in 
up this movement with that of the middle-class reformers, who | 
never entirely relaxed their efforts since the days of F1 s Place 
and Joseph Hume. The idea was broached early in 1864, whet 
Garibaldi was given an ovation by the London trades V1 the 


government, disliking such manifestations, hurried him away, th 


Working Men’s Committee, headed by Odger and Howell 


with some of the City reformers, arranged a meeting o 


Primrose Hill. It was dispersed by the police, and all th 


could do was to adjourn to a public house to talk it over 


Howell suggested the formation of a National Refor 


The idea found favor with the others and thereafter wa 


allowed to drop, although for the time bein 
fined to a revival of the Trades Unionists Association 
Nothing more was done until February of 1865, when 


initiative of T. Mason Jones, a prominent Liberal, some « 


possibility of utilizing existing working-class orgat tions to f 
ther reform—the same device which John Bright had suggest 
early as 1860.°° Well-known Liberals, including Samuel Mork 
T. B. Potter, and Edmond Beales, were willing to supply the neces 
sary financial backing. Encouraged by the favorable response to 
the first negotiations, Jones and Beales requested George Potter 
editor of the Beehive, to send out circulars to about three hundre 
representative working-men to attend a meeting on February 23 at 
St. Martin’s Hall, Long Acre. 

The meeting was attended by almost all the metropolitan labor 
leaders, including the Junta and every other unionist whos« ne 
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was well known in the ‘sixties. There were present also deputations 


from several local reform associations and eight delegates from the 


newly formed International Working Men's Association—the First 


International. Beales and Jones were there to speak for the middle- 


class Liberals. Significantly, Robert Hartwell was called to the 
chair—the same man who more than a quarter of a century before 
had presided over the meeting at the Crown and Anchor that insti- 
tuted the Chartist movement. It was enthusiastically agreed to 
“ make common cause with the Liberals in an effort to win manhood 
suffrage and the ballot. A motion was carried turning the meeting 
nto the Reform Leagu and a Committee was appointed to consult 
with the middle-class men. 
On March rr the deputation met the latter and stated that they 
were not prepared to enter upon a campaign for anything less than 
eir entire programme. John Bright answered for the middle 
classes. To the intense disappointment of the working-men he re- 
fused to accept their platform and upon grounds of expediency 
stood for household suffrage only. A. S. Ayrton, M.P., supported 
Bright. It was manifest that the Liberals were divided—only about 
half of those present being willing to co-operate upon a basis of 
manhood suffrage. On the sixteenth the deputation reported the 
me to another working-class meeting in St. Martin’s Hall 
voiced the general regret at the attitude of their allies. 
» vigorous attacks on Bright followed from others, but a resolu- 
f censure was voted down. In spite of the failure to attain 
‘t accord, it was decided to co-operate with such Liberals as 
| accept their programme and to confirm the resolution of Feb- 
23 creating the Reform League. A week later officers were 


president—and on May 132 the 


1 1 
t 


<dmond Beales was « 


ation was formally launched at an enthusiastic rally in 


Che attempt to unite both classes in one comprehensive associa- 
met with but partial success. The bulk of the League member- 


‘ame from the town artisans. Only a fraction of the middle- 


reformers joined, although all gave it their blessing. Those 
un: to acquiesce fully in the radical programme found an outlet 
heir energy in the older. National Reform Union, founded at 
ester in April, 1864, by George Wilson, John Bright, and 
survivors of the .\nti-Corn-Law League, with a platform call 
rating household suffrage and the ballot. 


{ 
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February, 1866, when Potter, while remaining nominally a member 


Men’s This 


organization, but its activity was 


organized the Working \ssociation. 
he older 


ne 
It did render one valuable service: it was the 


ot the Le ague, 


confined to London 


was modelled upon t 


first body to take up the subject of “labor representation ”, which 


meant nothing less than placing working-men in the House of Com 
mons. The Beehive 


Parhian 


and clear away the mist of prejudice in which those classes 


stated the motive: \ dozen intelligent work 


ing-men in ent would enlighten middle class opinion 


are now 
enveloped as to the real motives and conduct of working men gener- 
more es] ecially 


This 


an extension of the suffrage made it more likely that action 


of those to them terrible organizations 


trades unions.” the beginning of a movement which. 


was 
would prove fruitful, resulted in the candidacy of Odger, Cremer, 
Howell. Potte 

The 


the enfranchised classes. 


and some other working-men. 
political activity of the trade-unions was variously viewed 
by Many Liberals, attributing the antag 
onism between capital and labor to the exclusion of the latter from 
political power, hoped to see industrial peace result from the trans 


In 
about 


Ol 


ference 


the 


their disputes to the floor of the House of Commons 


especially 


past this argument had appealed to both parties, 
1852-1853 and 1857-1859, when the strike weapon was invoked so 
frequently. In 1859 John Bright said that “ the more the men could 
feel that in the law and the constitution they were upon an equality 
with their employers and all other classes, the less would they be 
lisposed to combine in narrow sections and trades to wage war, not 
against their enemies but against the greatest friends they had in the 


The Times, 


opinion that a few representatives in Parliament to 


world—the capitalists ”. too, had expressed more 


than once the 


voice the views of labor might diminish the number of industrial 
conflicts : 

If some plan can be devised for enabling the manufacturing oper- 
itives to vote, without swamping the remaining bodies of electors, the 
economic errors which embody themselves in “ unions ” and in “ strikes ” 


Che Lanca- 
shire factory hands might possibly, in the first instance, return a few 


may soon be eradicated by the influence of free discussion 


Socialist demagogues to Parliament, but experience would rapidly con 
vince them of their error; and the consciousness that they had a voice 
in the councils of the nation would go far to anticipate their periodical 


outbreaks ot discontent.*8 
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lin 8, 1859 
Aug. 8 1857. See also ibid., Nov. 16, 1853; Daily News, Nov. 1 
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However, it was not such conclusions that pre les Strikes 
and fear of trade-unions told heavily against the ref« agitation of 
the late ‘fifties.°° The trades had demonstrated the nit 
power. The more conservative minded pictured the s regimente 
bodies following slavishly the authorities they had set and acting 
simultaneously upon the word of command being issued from the 
trades councils. They had visions ot such o val itions Ta ly 
expanding and carrying elections by sheer weight of 1 iy lf 
such proved the case all sorts of selfish legislation might be « 
pected because, like the Chart sts, the unions we Ss osed to be 
steeped in economic heresy and socialistic fallacies and secretly plo 
ting the loot of property The great Conser tive ¢ ter] was 
dismaved: 

Upon questions which affect the pecuniary te t t 
ing men they would work together against the « t 
with all the unanimity they now show wi ¢ t if 
individual emplovers. The artisan force would 1 1 the « 
duct of elections as the ire n handled the « lu ( ke 
with as much promptitude of action and as much ¢ tness of « 
The whole body of artisan voters would he turned ¢ one cat 
date to another at a given order, just as thev 1 ke « leave 
the work of an empl ver or a Set ot emp! vers at ! 
fate of a dissentient arti an who dared to give his v wre 
man would be exactly what the fate of a “ knob-sticl \\ Wha 
is to make them less bold, less dexterous, less unscrupulous ere the 
national treasury, or the rights of property belonging to tl e middle 
nd upper class are the objects of “loot”? 4 
It was the last that alarmed the Tories. The “ terribl nizations 
of the working men” were stirring, and not dealing with platitudes 
about ‘“ broadening the basis of the constitution ” except as a means 
of bettering wages and securing social refor It the worki 
classes ever secured a majority at the polls there would be “ no ren 
edy left to the other classes of the community but to « srate or to 
submit ’’.4? 

Finally, nothing was more potent in inducit Robert Lowe t 
combat reform than his dislike and fear of the trade-unior bie 
regarded those combinations as economically wrong d_ politicall 
dangerous. In his eves they were engines of tyrant nd terroris 
“oiving us murder, blinding” and the like, conspiracies whicl 

Beehive, Jan I +: Tin D 
40 Ouarterly | i Apr 1 17 Nee , 
tal iry 7 \ 
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ought t ontinue illegal in any well-governed country ’’.*? Better 
than his contemporaries he perceived that they were only in their in- 
yresaw their enormous expansion.* \larmed at their 
ra conversion to political action, he feared the possibilities of this 


tremendous machinery, excellently qualified to become a force in the 


state if armed with the one thing lacking—the vote.** In one of his 
philit s of 1866. he said 

( via d het el] a full marority 
ter ill awake to a full sense of their power 
\We can do better for ourselves. Don't let us anv longet 
ti s Let us et up shop 10 ou selves We have ob 
\ well as our ¢hbours, and let us unite to carry those 
bye We hav hinery have our trades unions; we have ou 
d l We have the powe ( binatior we have shown 
c ! ind when we \ i prize to geht 1 ve will 

t ] ir with tent more force than ever before 


Never did a single independent speaker in the House of Com 
S omplish more than Lowe, for by his efforts he not onl 
er classes to destrov Gladston "s bill, but also at the 
same time with his taunts stung the masses to action.* Reform was 


not crushed by the defeat of 1866, but unexpectedly proved to be an 


\ntaeus that returned to the conflict with redoubled vigor. What 
er had been the previous justification for the denial of popular 
interest in the subject, there could be no doubt of its strength after 
defeat. The answer to Lowe and the “ Adullamites ” was an out 
burst of feeling such as the country had not witnessed since Chart 

Che first manifestation of the popular temper was during the 
Hyde Park “ riots”’ of July 23-25, when, after the Home Secre 
tary had denied the use of the Park to the League, a good-natured 
crowd in spite of the police pushed over the palings and remained in 


possession for three days.** A number of other meetings followed 


in the metropolis, in all of which the Junta and their followers were 
prominent. Late in the summer the campaign was transferred to 
the country Che League appointed several paid lecturers. among 
them Odger and Cremer, to carry on the work, but it was John 
Bright who was the hero of the agitation and the central figure of 


42 Ouarterly Review, July, 1867, p. 270; Hansard, third ser, CLXXXII 


43 Ouarterly Review, October, 1867, p. 351 
+4 Hansard, CLXXXII. 21 
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tradition ot “no ol Lie \ 
edent would Ie followed 

Their hopes were fulfilled \t A 
ind Edinburgh the trades turned out it 
the were espe il] well represent 
the Trades Council d Alexander M 
pioneers in political agitatior s 
flags and banners w ny, @X oT 
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Cave the wheelwrights would put the 
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tion was to wear, the « net kers tho 
Queen's government, and the painters cl 
state could not be complete without a 
With such support Bright could no long 
lifeless The ** dead horse | id come 
ging to run a good race. 
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aged the Working Men’s Association t 
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though there were protests from the Junta against participation in 
anvthing under the management of George Potter. Because of the 
hostility of certain landlords some difficulty was experienced in se- 
curing suitable grounds, but a concession by Lord Ranelagh en- 
abled them to hold the demonstration on the third as scheduled. In 
spite of a drenching rain with its accompaniment of mud and slush 
a goodly number were in line with bands and banners—the Times's 
estimate was 25,000 and the Reehive’s 35,000—while ten times as 
any spectators watched them as they marched to Fulham singing 
a song composed for the occasion, “ The Trades are Mustering ” 
\t Beaufort House grounds the crowd patiently endured the mis- 
erable weather while listening to the oratory of Beales, George 
Jacob Holyoake, and the leaders of the Working Men’s Association. 
On the evening of the next day the demonstration closed with an 
indoor gathering at St. James Hall with Potter in the chair and 
as the chi f speaker. 

That the first political demonstration of the London trade-unions 
created a deep impression was not to be doubted. It was no slight 
success to induce so many thousands to brave the inclement weather, 
to forego a day’s wages that could be ill spared in almost every case, 


1 


and to risk dismissal by hostile employers—actually carried out in 
several instances, as the “ victim lists’ in the Beehive show *'—all 
The 7imes, never friendly to the unions as a political power and 
in order to testify quietly yet effectively to their political aspirations. 
somewhat apprehensive as December 3 drew near, was reassured and 
much impressed by the irreproachable demeanor of the marchers; it 
commented upon the superior appearance of the representatives of 

trades and the “long lines of well-dressed, well-to-do arti- 
sans " ; it noted with satisfaction that not a single case of drunken 
ness was observed in the ranks, and especially the quiet and peace- 
ng of the men—*a more orderly set of people never came 
together in any country’. It concluded: “ What was done yester- 
day . . . is amply sufficient to show that a large number of the 


isan class desire the franchise, and that there is no reason to be- 


lieve they will abuse it.” 
Meantime the League was preparing for the climax of its cam- 
paign in a grand demonstration at the opening of Parliament. <Ac- 


tivity in the country slackened, the lecturers were recalled to Lon- 
don, and attention was concentrated upon getting the trade, benefit, 
Dec. 4-5, 1 Bechive, Aug. 18, Dec. 8, 186¢ 
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British Trade-l nions 
and temperance soc ieties into link \ de le vate er 
1867, secured the same co-operation that had been giv 
Men’s Association and soon the committee 1 
and banner-makers were hard at work preparing to 
February. It was planned to confine the at 
indoor speaking at Agricultural Hall, Islington—* 
of peace and order, and to avoid any semblance « 
had occurred at Hyde Park \t a meeting of the 
attended by delegates of the constituent unions \\ 
to advise the branches to participate in the forthe 
in striking contrast to the reception of similar pr 
the ‘sixties the motion was carried unanimous! 
The International Working Men’s -\ssociation 
Howell were influential, also accepted an invitation 
tation 

Che procession on the eleventh resembled that 
December. Once more the trades turned out f 
reserved for them, so th it members of Parliament 
session could see for themselves the enthusiasm of 
artisans. After the dav was over the League kept 
tion with the unions 

By the time Parliament assembled the great de 
accomplished their purpose: the intensity of popular 
universally acknowledged. The Ouart 
ministers vielded not to argument or sentiment 
by the mobs who beat down the palings of Hvde 
marching with bands and banners in the towns 
The Edinburgh Review remarked that the enthusias 
was genuine. The IWVestminster Review declared 
apathy had given place to an excitement far too inte 
by palliatives.°” The impressions of the 
have already been noted. 

The rallies showed liberalism and labor worki 
moniously 1n a manner unknown since 1832. Br 
members of Parliament were cheered by vast thro 
men. Wealthy reformers were generous donors to 
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demonstrations cost a good round sum, which the trade-unions and 
the working-men of the League could never have afforded. It came 
om Sir Wilfrid Lawson, P. A. Taylor, Samuel Morley, and others 
of the Liberal partv through George Howell.® In this alliance the 
trade-unions were an invaluable factor. Nothing created more dis- 


may in the minds of the ruling oligarchy than was aroused when 
those organizations broke the traditions of the past and engaged in 
“The condition of Trades’ Unions is daily ac- 
quiring more importance and engrossing more attention”, said the 


Times Symptoms are not wanting which show that these bodies 


are likely to plav as disastrous a part in politics as thev are said to do 


Ivde Park affair the campaign had been decid- 
edly peaceful, but occasionally there was an intimation of what 
be expected if the wishes of an aroused populace were ig- 
nored. In spite of the well-known policy of the League and the 
lunta the expediency of physical force was openly discussed. The 


that 11 ll el ile | such 


a 
threat was not impolitic. Banners inscribed “ Reform or Revolu 
tion’ were prepared for the trades demonstration, but were de- 
by the League. Charles Bradlaugh published a pamphlet 
e slogan as a title. Suggestions for a People’s Parlia 


ent like that of the Chartists were broached. An association was 


ranized to further the plan and an attempt made to interest the 
é ie. but it was negatived by the council. The “ ulterior meas- 


res” of Chartism also received an airing when George Potter re- 
ved the idea of the general strike and even Beales hinted that if the 
sue were not conceded the answer would be non 
pavinent of taxes.®? It seemed possible that history might repeat 

lunta and the League. like William Lovett’s Working 
len’s Association and the Birmingham Political Union of an earlier 
dav. began with a programme of moral force and class co-operation ; 
but if peaceful effort had proven fruitless, would a violent phase 
have ensued lke that which closed the decade of the thirties ? 
There was some economic discontent for a foundation and the 


ld outrages proved that violence was still possible. While 


no one wanted trouble and rioting or revolution was certainly not in 
sieht, vet there were symptoms that an ugly situation might de- 


no means without effect on a generation that still remem 
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lrad 
bered Chartism. A Conservative government read t 
times and promised concessions. 

The grand demonstrations had won. Derby an 
converted and introduced a measure, but there stil 
task of transforming it into a truly democratic one 

d the provisions for 
ion redoubled nd int 
because of recet 
Court of Queen’s Ben which virtuall sserted 
had no legal status and left them without protection 
Moreover, a roval commission was at we TK estig 
Feeling their position assailed on all sides the tr 
selves into the fra Hints of foree rew re ] 

( onwealth predicted that the future historiar 
ovement would have to write the word “1 rd” 
tne tet the le were ¢ vl t = fle } wit 

n Ireland, and that the reform avitatios a 
classes. At a League eeting atte: lb nion d 
carried a resolution t nsider the pre etv of ¢ 
less a de ocrati was conce ed “ 
wrath were he es ne of pent p ent! nd 
not to be taken too serious! It is ext ely de 

te vould have sanctioned an appeal to for but it 
the tensit Of the atmos here that partis the 
departed so far from their customary cautiot1 

It was 1832 over again—reformers of all classes 1 
ful demonstration but with the possibility of violence 
pointed eople loomi1 n the b 7TO 
| ge of a vastly different measure fr hat wit 
portunist Disraeli first confronted the House. With 
idmission of the town workit to the frar 
representation 1n Parliament was for the first time 

The trade-union leaders felt that a great victor 
but that much was left to be done. There was no ode 
about the Bill of 1867; they would be satisfied only w 
had a vote and no man more than one could 
such unionists as the miners and stockingers, wh 
side the boroughs, had not the franchise ut it w 
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wedge and, as Joseph Leicester, a glass-worker, said, a door par 
tially opened could be easily forced. That task, however, was post- 
poned for another day; it was sufficient for the present to gather in 
the fruits of their victory. First of all they would insure their right 
to organize and the safety of their funds; then they would put work- 
ing-men in Parliament and elect Liberals who would reform the cry- 
ing evils and equalize the burdens in the state.°* By no means all 
their hopes were realized, but in the following years Robert Lowe’s 
prediction of the growth of the trade-unions was fulfilled and neither 
of the great parties could afford to ignore them. A democratic suf- 
frage made inevitable the measures for social reform, both Liberal 
and Conservative, of the next half-century, and without it the 
Labor party could not exist. Truly, the trades to-day may congrat 


ulate themselves upon the abandonment of “no politics” and their 


invaluable contribution toward the winning of the Second Reform 


Bill. 
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THE SUPPLY OF GUNPOWDER IN 17763 


CONTI of the most serious prol lems faced bv the nists 

the first two and a half vears of the American Revolution was that 
of obtaining an adequate supply of gunpowder. \t the beginr 

of that period the situation of the Americans as to a supply of 
powder was like that of the South at the opening of the Civil W 

The total store in the South in 1860 was about 60,000 pounds, a 
relic of the Mexican Wat The Southern states had always de- 
pended upon the North for supplies of the exy 
attack on Fort Sumter that source was shut off In fift ears 
scarcely a pound had been manufactured in the Southern states 


The colonies in 1775, like the South nearly a centurv later. were 


mainly devoted to agriculture. .When the Civil War came on, there 
were almost no workmen skilled in the making of powder, ther 


was no saltpetre in store at any Southern point, and the blockade 
made it impossible to obtain either saltpetre or powder abroad.* In 
spite of the difficulties the South turned its attention to the manufa 


ture of powder, and the success which rewarded its efforts e1 


abled it to keep up the struggle until its internal resources were 
all but exhausted and its transportation had broken down. 


magazines had lain there since the Seven Years’ War. The few 

powder-mills were in ruins, the manufacture of the explosive was 

almost a lost art, and the country was nearly destitute of 

and other warlike stores.“ Any hope of getting munitions fron 

England which may have survived the adoption of the non-importa 
| 


tion agreement of December, 1774, was destroyed by the outbre 


of hostilities in the following spring. Then, as ninety-six years after 

when Fort Sumter was fired upon, there was no going back. -\s the 

determination to resist became general, the colonists hastened t 

procure the stores of powder readily at hand, whether the propert 
\ paper read at the meeting of the American Historical A 


bus, Dec. 27, 1923 
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| In 1775, the greater part of the powder stored in the colonial 
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of private persons or of the crown. If the non-importation agree- 
ment were to be respected, the hope of the colonists lay in collecting 
every ounce within reach and in manufacturing as much more as 
their resources would pernut. Should the resulting quantities prove 
inadequate, it would be necessary to increase the supply by impor- 
tations, the “agreement” notwithstanding. In the Civil War, the 


pressi 


gree of destitution which made further support of her armies im- 


steady ire of the blockade reduced the Confederacy to a de- 
possible. In the recent World War, France would have suffered a 
like experience had she not been able to procure coal and iron from 
England. But during the first two and a half years of the Ameri- 
can Revolution the colonists’ success in importing powder enabled 
them to keep going until victory was their final reward. The full 
importance of these imports can be appreciated only by a study of 
the situation of the colonists as to a store of powder in 1775, together 
with a study of their efforts to manufacture. 

In Massachusetts and Virginia simultaneous attempts were made 
to forestall the colonists in their determination to secure possession 
of the local magazines. In the Bay colony General Gage set up a 
ferment of excitement when he seized the Charlestown arsenal and 
withheld “ the powder lodged in the magazine of the town of Boston 
from the legal proprietors ’.7 Within a few hours of the time when 
the minute-men faced the redcoats on Lexington green and at Con 
cord bridge, Governor Dunmore, down in Virginia, laid hold of 
the principal supplies in the Old Dominion.* News of these pro- 
ceedings soon reached the remote regions of the colonies, where the 
zeal of many was fired into adopting retaliatory measures. In De- 
cember, 1774, an attack was made on Fort William and Mary at 
Jerry’s Point (Portsmouth) in New Hampshire, and in due time 
10,100 pounds of powder were appropriated.* In May, 1775, the 
‘Liberty Boys ” in Savannah, Georgia, seized 600 pounds stored in 
the magazine of that town, and, July 10, one of the king’s ships 


was boarded and something like 12,700 pounds were carried away.' 


” f each Provincial Congress of Massachusetts, pp. 256, 257, 428 

H S li VI. 82, 83, 84, 86. 
ui Papers of New Hampshire, VII. 421-424; New Hampshire His- 

s y, ( ections, VII. 14 

Harris, Stories from American History, pp. 53-55; Letters of Mem 
, f th ntinental Congress, ed. Burnett, I. 170; Edward McCrady, South 
Carolina te Revolution, I. 16-22; Extracts from the Diary of Christopher 


Varshall, ed. Duane, p 3; South Carolina Historical Society, Collections, II. 40, 
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In addition, by various means, there were secured some 5 pounds 


in New Hampshire, 12,000 in Massachusetts, 4000 in Connecticut 


and 17,000 in Rhode Island. New York and New Jersey yielded 


very little; but 4000 pounds were collected in Pennsylvat a like 
amount in Maryland, in the Carolinas gooo pounds, while Virgini 
and Georgia yielded around 2000 pounds. Though many peopl 
‘were in a manner destitute ” of powder when the war began, never 


theless the rebellious colonists succeeded in procuring within tl 
colonies something like 80,000 pounds of powd 

even the smallest quantities, more t 
Cambridge during the first few months after hostilit 


Part of the remainder was distributed to different t 


l owns, where it 
was drawn upon for the use of local levies ot troops \ consice 
able portion also was sent for the use of the troops operating 

the northern lakes, and some w te ( ‘ d 
once ple ded for a supply ° for God's sake ’’.*4 Everywl e the ex 
plosive was expended in reckless fashion, especially at Cambridg 
When Washington arrived to take command, little remained « 
great quantity which had been sent to the camp.’ on the thire 
\ugust when a review of the sit on was taken ere was not 
enough powder in the whole army to turn al 

man exclusive of what was held in the horns and cart ( t 


he d none with which to ¢ his , 
were sli texcept 
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“Oh, that we had plenty of powder; I should then hope to see 
something done here for the honour of America.” 7° On Christ- 
mas Day, 1775, Washington wrote: “ Our want of powder is incon- 
ceivable. A daily waste and no supply administers a gloomy pros- 
pect.” *! Three weeks later there was not a pound in his magazines, 
and in Connecticut, where he hoped to obtain a supply, no more than 
728 pounds could be collected for his men.** At the end of the first 
nine months of the war practically all the powder originally in the 
colonies had been used, as well as a quantity of imported powder; 
and for nearly two months no large supplies were brought to the 
camp. When a stock finally did arrive Washington seized Dor 
chester Heights, where he commanded both the town of Boston 
and the British fleet. But if, in January, 1776, Howe had learned 


4/ 


the feeble state of the American forces, he could have marched out 
to Cambridge and crushed the newly recruited colonial army. After 


that it would have been a simple matter to dispose of the sick and 
disheartened troops who would soon be beating a straggling retreat 
from Canada, and thus the Revolution would have ended.** As it 
was, the British commander was forced out of Boston, and Wash 
ington was given an opportunity to move on New York. 


1 
} 


The knowledge of the scarcity of powder in 1775, and the evident 
needs of Washington’s men at Cambridge and of those in Canada, 
explains the celerity with which the colonial governments and the 
Second Continental Congress acted to increase the supply by manu- 
facture and import. Soon after Congress met in Philadelphia, the 
manufacture of powder was considered.** Members seem to have 
held that the manufacture of saltpetre and powder was primarily 
within the prerogative of the colonial governments rather than with 
in that of Congress, though that body evolved one elaborate plan 
for producing the nitrate. Agents were sent out by Congress in the 


hope that they would succeed in extracting the “ nitrous salt” from 
earthen floors of the buildings and yards in the Southern colonies 


where tobacco was inspected and stored.*®° Nothing of consequence 


ever came of this project. On the other hand, virtually all the salt 


petre and powder produced in the colonies was made as a result 


of the support given by the new colonial (or state) governments. 
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wrote James Warren, June 27, 1775, 


ar, Vault, ete 


is a Mine of Salt Pe 


tion, coincides with this opinion Che Mould 


be boiled soon into salt Petre it is said. Nin 
here.” ** Printed “systems” describing process 
ing were sent by Congress to the ditferent colonial 
ing immediate attention to the subject Mass 
urging, nor did some of the other colonies aft 
events at Lexington and Concord had stirred the 
Bay colony, ofticial interest, manifest as earl i 
was maintained throughout 1775 ane 1770 \ 
agement to the work in March, 1775, Connect 
June of that year the activity was given legal suppo 
shire, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, and South 
Carolina’s ofticial interest began in September, tl 
December, and that of New York and New Jers« 
In each colony legislation as a rule provided fé 
both private and public saltpetre “ works’ and 
powder-mills. Financial support was guarantee 
ties were offered to those first to manufacture spe 
saltpetre or powder, or both. Che opportunity 
otism to a profit inspired many to engage in the bu 
turing these substances, though in Georgia during 
of the war “no kind of manufactures ” were stat 
In Massachusetts and Pennsylvania the first 
tained. Not a great way from the place whe 
brooding over the hopelessness of his situation, a 
were rejoicing over the result of a test of some 
tured at Weymouth from saltpetre produced wit! 
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committee of the Provincial Congress reported, January 23, 1776, 
that the powder was “ very good; and at the same time laid on the 
table two flatted leaden balls which were discharged from a small- 
arm, loaded with two inches of powder, into a tough white-oak tree, 
at the distance of eight rods, which penetrated the tree two inches ”.*? 
775, one Oswell Eve 
“established ”’, as he said, “ the making of powder in this Province, 
which had not been carried on to any extent before ”.°* Prior to 
the fall of 1777, as a result of the powder-making activity in these 
and other colonies, there were produced from saltpetre extracted lo 
cally some 115,000 pounds of powder.* 

It is very probable that this was the maximum amount which 
could be manufactured in the face of existing conditions. It was 
produced during the time when the wave of Revolutionary enthu- 
siasm was rising to its crest. Nearly all of it was produced between 
January and November, 1776, when much “hard money” was still 
in circulation and when it did not take, as Christopher Marshall, 
the Philadelphia Quaker, notes in his diary, more than forty-five 
dollars in Continental money for the purchase of a pound of shingle 
nails.**° This powder came from the mills before the price of labor 
and materials had reached exorbitant heights. Nearly all of it was 
manufactured after the supply originally in the colonies had been 
used, when the demands were greatest, and when the distress for 
want of the explosive was “inconceivable”. At the beginning of 
the year 1776, Washington saw the hopelessness of equipping a 


force “without any money in our treasury, powder in our maga- 

zines, arms in our stores. . . . and by and by, when we shall be 

called upon to take the field, shall not have a tent to lie in’’.°® For 


ately for Washington, however, and for the cause he championed, 


Howe evacuated Boston March 17, 1776, without ever having dis- 
covered what the true plight of the American forces had been. 

The outlook at that time certainly was not bright. But powder 
kept coming in from outside, and these supplies, added to the quan- 


tities manufactured, at least partly filled the needs of the continent 


Between January and July, 1776, more powder was distributed for 
the use of the troops operating in the different fields, for the nu 
erous privateers, and for the various forts, than the total quan 
\ 
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tity manufactured from saltpetre extracted locally during U 


two and a half vears of the war 


From the opening of hostilities, in anticipation of the dearth « 
powder, the Continental Congress, the different onial gove ents 
and even private individuals attempted to import saltpetre and 
powder as well as manufacture the t home Georgia seems ti 
have been the only colony which did not import either of these betore 
the fall of 1777. The imports into the other colonies prev t 
that time reveal the success achieved 
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In the consideration of the above figures certain questions nat- 
urally arise. In the first place, did the colonists have any sources of 
powder other than those already discussed? Where did the im 
ported supplies come from, and how were they obtained? When 
did they arrive, and why were they not taken prize by the British? 
What was the attitude of the French government in the matter of 
allowing military stores to be shipped to the rebellious Americans ? 
\nd, finally, what would have been the result had the colonists been 
forced to depend for powder solely on the small quantities on hand 
in 1775, together with such other supplies as they could manufacture 
from internal sources of saltpetre? 

Considering the questions in order, it should be noted that there 
was a possibility of capturing supplies of powder from the enemy. 
But the land operations of the Revolution prior to the Saratoga cam 
paign were in general very much in favor of the British, and their 
losses of powder and other military stores were small as compared 


40 


to the losses of the Americans From the destruction of the 


stores at Concord in 1775 to the blowing up of the magazine at Fort 
George in the midsummer of 1777, the Americans lost a great many 
tons of powder.*? On the sea the ships captured by the Americans 
were laden chiefly with provisions or products of the West Indies, 
though some of them carried valuable military stores.4*7 As a rule 
these prizes did not carry powder, though one valuable cargo was 
taken, in May, 1776, by the Continental cruiser Franklin.® But 
it may be doubted whether all the powder taken from the British 
he seas would balance or even approach the American losses 


afloat, wherein were comprised the magazines of the captured priva 
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In the main, these supplies were obtained in 
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shipping of military stores to the Americans. The total quan- 
tity of powder and other munitions allowed to come here from 
France and from ports under French control helps in a way to meas- 
ure the desire of the French government to break up the British 
colonial empire and secure a part of it for France. It helps also to 
measure her disappointment at not being able to retrieve her losses 
of 1763 

So far investigation has failed to reveal the names or the extent 
of the activities of all the persons in France who furnished the col 
onists with warlike stores in the several months before the arrival of 
Silas Deane, the secret agent of Congress. There can be no doubt, 
however, that to M. Caron de Beaumarchais chief credit is due for 
the stores obtained at this time, as well as for those obtained after 
his dealings with Deane began. The commercial house of Beau- 
marchais, under the fanciful name of “ Roderique Hortalez et Cie 
had been in operation many weeks when Deane saw the “ Watch- 
maker to His Majesty ” for the first time, and from that house great 
quantities of munitions had been sent.*® It took several weeks for 
a vessel to cover the distance from French to American ports by way 
of the West Indies, so that even if Deane had succeeded in sending 
a ship-load of munitions within a few weeks after his arrival in 
Paris, July 7, 1776, it could not possibly have docked on this side 
until very late that year.°° But by that time nearly nine-tenths of 
the imports listed in the above table had reached our ports, the larger 
part of them unloading at Philadelphia, where Congress took them 
in charge. It is possible that Arthur Lee deserves more credit for 
his part in procuring supplies from France during the early months 
of the war than he has yet been accorded. 

In conclusion it may be said that there was no time during the 
first two and a half years of the Revolution when the colonies had 
nearly enough powder for their needs. The writings of civil and 
military leaders of the time are crowded with expressions bewailing 


‘ 


the scarcity of powder; and many a military movement was either 


not attempted or was abandoned because of this lack. Even as 
late as July, 1777, Schuyler wrote Washington from Saratoga that 


his “ prospect of preventing them [the British] from penetrating is 
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Oct. 6, 1777. The first considerable supply of munitions to arrive as a result of 
Deane’s efforts did not reach an American port until the spring of 1777. 
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not much. They have an army flushed with victory, plentifully pr 


vided with provisions, cannon, and every warlike store. Our art 


is weak in numbers, dispirited, naked, in a manner, destitut. 
of provisions, without camp equipage, with little ammunition. 


not a single piece of cannon ”.*? In due time Gates. Schuvler’s en 


cessor, received the needed supplies, and many of them had 
come from France.’ It the Americans had barely been able to c 
tinue the struggle up to that point when their available supply of 


powder was well over 2,300,000 pounds, what would have been t 


result 1f less than ten per cent. of that amount had bee: 
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\N INTERPRETATION OF CIVIL WAR FINANCE 


Tue final report of the Confederate Secretarv of the Treasury 


was dated October 1, 1864.2. The official debt of the Confederacy as 
then reported was $1,687.310,298. The report was made _ six 
months before the termination of the struggle. Had the debt con 


mote 


the 
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OT \ 
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thereafter, and during the last t 


»f the war at the same rate as it had 


reased during the previous six months, it would have totalled 


These figures, along with others which purport to give the cost 
the war to the South, are easily obtained and well known to his 
i 


ns Nevertheless thev are verv seldom quoted. Does it not 


we that the cost of so important a struggle should not 


e att ted the attention and received the comments of the writers 
rested in the history of that period? This consistent neglect of 


se statistics is easily explained. Students realize that the fig- 


’s are misleading rather than enlightening. 


Statistics mav be designed to misrepresent facts. The secre- 


ies in making their reports had no such intent. There is a more 


arent explanation The fortunes of the war and the financial 


‘y of the Confederacy discredited its financial integrity. As a 


sequence, its currency depreciated and constantly fluctuated in 


ue. December, 1863, in the very middle of a four-year struggle, 
value of the Confederate dollar had fallen so low that it was 
th only 5 cents in gold; it seldom rose above that exchange value 


hree months of the war the Confed- 
scarcely have purchased our ordinary postage 
The constantly fluctuating value of the Southern currency 
ialifies the figures set forth in the Confederate statements for 


at their face value by the careful student. It is not until the 


res have been made to represent some standard measure. either 
ilue or quantity, that they acquire significance and can be used 

tit lo have meaning for the historical student. the finan 

reports require conversion into some constant unit of value 
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portant statistics are given. This 1s complicated by tl | t that tl 
important ire interested are 1 ( 
the same umple, the pre-w ) 
census of 1860 was a specie standard, whereas the statements 
Federal expenses during the war were made in a greenback curret 


which fluctuated in value. It is apparent that no single conv 


of the Confederate financial statements into any one unit of value 


other currencies are rates It is reasonably stabl ) 
rene ills iccepted unit val 4 ible cle I he 
of other currencies in relation to gold litate 1 co ‘ 
hoth Contfede te and Federal statistics into their old e ] I 
hese dexes show tha the ilue of the Confede ( 
fluctuated almost daily.* This fact makes it clear that refined 
curacy would require a day-by-day conversion of the Confederate 
penditures into a gold equivalent lo effect this would require dail 
reports from the Treasury and impose a wearisome task of « 
tation almost too great for one’s time or patience. However, tl 
fact that the materials are not available for such a detailed cor 


sion has spared us time, labor, and patience 


\nother plan of conversion has been followed. | st nnual 
report of the Confederate treasurer was reduced to its gold « valent 
ind the sum of these reductions has been used as the gold valu 

the ‘onfederate expenditure. The ave rage \ ilue of curret! 

| each six-months’ period was used in making the « putation \s 

an illustration of method, an example may be of interest. We find 

that the average monthly valuations of gold in Confederate curret 

| from \pril to October. 1863, were as follows: April $4 ee M 

$5.50; June, $7; July, $9; August, $12; and September, $12 The 

addition of these figures and the division of their sum by six pre 

duces an average value for the six months of $8.30 in Confed 
currency. Accordingly, the Contederate figures for that period 


were divided by 8.3 to obtain their gold equivalent This metl 

accordingly, gives an equivalent gold value based upon th ( 

average value of gold and weighted according to the amount 

penditures in each semiannual report of the treasurer In 
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as those reports are incomplete, they have been supplemented by cor- 
relative statistics from other sources. Of course, there is no con- 
tention that the results attained are completely accurate. However, 
in dealing with large sums, the human perception does not make dis- 
tinctions and reckonings with mathematical exactitude. Conse- 
quently, the discrepancies which occur do not alter appreciably the 
value of our comparisons. 

[t is the purpose of this study to examine and recast Confederate 
financial data in the hope that new light may be shed not only upon 


the relative efforts of the two warring sections, but also upon the 


social and economic conditions existing at the close of the conflict 
‘or this purpose the statements of Confederate expenditure are bet 
er suited than the statements of revenue.’ Chis evident for the 


simple reason that the revenue system, by the autumn of 1864, had 
broken down completely, whereas the expenditures for war contin- 

-d until the following April. The deficiencies in official statements 
of expenditures are supplemented by use of the unpaid requisitions 
of the War Department. Together they furnish a fairly complete 
record of war effort.’ 

To October, 1864, the total expenditures of the Confederacy 
were $2,126,319,817.* More than half a billion dollars of this 
imount represents payments upon the public debt, and consequently 
does not stand for actual war effort but is only duplication of pre- 
vious expenditures. To obtain the real expenditure, it must be 
subtracted from the above total. Such deduction leaves a real ex- 

liture for the Confederacy of $1,532.728,607 in currency. Al 
ough this seems a trifling sum in comparison to modern war costs 
it reduces to a gold equivalent of only one-third that amount, or 
532,700 


stics for the last six months of the war are yet to be added. 


Because of the lack of Treasury Department reports, other figures 


ust be supplied It is also necessary to make sure that all obliga 
tions contracted prior to October, 1864, had been met and were in 
luded in the figures of that date. The unmet obligations contracted 
evious to October, 1864, and the war expenditures in the period 
ollowing appear to constitute separate problems, but the War De 
. reports rever ex 
eal with the proble 
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partment. our chief source of statistics s tot 


sitions for the whole period of the war. This not only simplifies 


the problem, but makes impossible a di tment. Thus the 


figures supplied by the War Department cover previous omissions as 
well as fill the void left by the Treasury Department statist 


| she 
he requisitions of the department to January, 1865, surpass 


by 380 millions of dollars the expenditut es accredited to it in the last 
report of the treasurer.*°) On February 18, 1865, Secretary Breck 
inridge stated that the unpaid requisitions of his department ex 
ceeded 230 millions of dollars and that the estimated arrears beyond 
the requisitions were more than 200 millions in addition, and “ Thes 
are under rather than over Although tl} rmv w 

considerably reduced, the expenses of the War Department during 
the remaining six weeks of the conflict could not have been below 5 
millions of dollars. Including this estimate. the deficier for the 
War Department totalled 4 
departments likewise require consideration. It is unlikely that the 
costs of these departments declined during the last six months of the 
war.!?) When one takes into account the previous reports and tl 
changed conditions, 20 millions of dollars seer nservative 
estimate for these two departments during the last half-vear of the 
struggle. Collections of these costs and estimates give, in round 
numbers. half a billion dollars to add to the reports of the Confed 
erate treasurer 

It may be objected that since these requisitions were neither hor 
ored by the treasurer nor paid by the Confederacy, they should no 
be considered a part of the cost of the war. This leads one to in 
quire what is included in the cost of a war to a belligerent. In gen 


it will include all those burdens falling upon the populations 
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which make up the parties to the struggle [The unpaid requisition 
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the public debt, produces an expenditure of $2,032,728,607. This 


old value of $522,032,700. 

lhere are other important items which were not included in thes¢ 
statements. The Confederate government levied a tax in kind con 
sisting of one-tenth of certain agricultural products.’ The colle 
tions from this source were not entered in the financial reports, but 
were reported in quantities of products by the assistant quartermas 
ter-general and were evaluated at $150,000,000."* This tax was of- 
ten collected directly by the army under provision of General Order 
number 48 (1864). 


lhe Southern cause also received many gifts from its patriots 


supporters. These were usually made directly to members of the 
arnn It is not likely that they would aggregate any great sum, 


although they probably added greatly to the army morale. .A more 
nportant saving accrued to the Confederacy through the custom of 
roopers furnishing their own horses. The government, however, 
chose to pay for those killed in battle 

The state governments, very active in initiating the war, assumed 
considerable financial obligations for its conduct. This was espe 


‘ally true in the early months of the struggle. At its conclusion, 


they repudiated debts amounting to approximately 67 millions of 
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per cent. too low. The “true valuation”’ of 1870 for the whole 
oO was more than double that of 1860.* This increase can be 
ounted for, ina large measure, by the inflation of the currency and 


rise in prices due to both inflation and speculative mania. The two 
censuses were taken under the same law and the reporters were re- 
quired to furnish similar data.** It should be noted that in both re- 
ports the difference between assessed and true valuation was larger 
for the North than for the South.* 


\ccording to the census of 1860, the assessed valuation of South- 


ern property was $4,363,030,374, and the corrections made by the 
United States marshals, who were responsible for the collection of 


the data, placed the true valuation at $5,202,166,107. Of the latter 
51,369,500 represented slaves evaluated at $500 each.” 


The desirability of retaining this amount in the statement of South 


ern wealth is open to question. Wealth invested in slaves repre- 
ented human beings, and, in fact, the Proclamation of Emancipation 
id the legislation which followed it removed slaves from the eco- 


nomic category of property. While nothing physical was destroyed 
by emancipation, legally the value of chattels and freehold in the 
South was reduced by one-third. The North had no item corre- 
its enumeration of wealth. Therefore, for 
fairness in comparison, it should be stricken from the statements of 


Southern wealth.*' 
nsiders the portion of Southern wealth that was 


spent upon the war, he is at once led to restrict his conception to the 


portion of consumable wealth. For how, it may be asked, could 
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lions of dollars.** The gold equivalent of this amount approximated 
ons of dollars, which was 18.4 per cent. of the Northern 
wealth in 1860. In 1870, the wealth of the North had increased to 
26,280 millions, despite the burdens of the war.** Thus, as Lincoln 
pointed out, the increase in population and wealth in the North had 


led the losses of the war, and the Federal government was in 


position to continue the struggle indefinitely.** In fact, the Fed 
eral cost of the war was only approximately 9 per cent. of the 
valustinn to 

Direct comparison of the two antagonists requires the adjustment 
and equalization of certain factors in the financial records which dif 


fer in the two sections. In the first place, the proportion of the gov 
s for war effort varies in the two 
sections and must be ascertained for each; secondly, the fluctuations 
in currency values must be adjusted; and finally, the proportion of 
the expenditure to which the depreciated value of the currency should 
be applied must be taken into account. All of these factors require 
careful consideration in order to make the financial statements of 
value as a measure of war effort. 

\s previously noted, the entire government expenditure of the 
Confederacy was devoted to war effort.** This was not true of the 
Federal expenditures. For the latter only the War and Navy de 

rtments’ expenditures can be considered war effort, and even the 
statements of these departments contain costs of administrative and 


yureaus which have no immediate relation 


+ 


to the war. 


scientific | 
However, the costs of these bureaus are comparatively insignificant 
and may very well counterbalance the cost of the civil administration 


of the Confederacy. We accordingly assume that the statements of 


expenditures of these two departments represent the war effort of 
he Nortl The total cost of the War and Navy departments to the 
Federal government from June, 1861, to July, 1865, was 3026 mil 


lions ot dollars . 


40 Dewey, p. 329 


t Dewe Pp. 3 War expenditures of the Union as here used include the 
; t War and Navy departments 
rdson, Me es and Papers of the Presidents, I\ 3 
t sir int,in both stat ents lepreciation of the currency 
see Dewey p. 293- 
s { aper p- 43 
129, no. 3¢ 1187, no. 8 1195, no. 84 1229, no. 73 
1267, no. 150. 


The Northern expenditure is stated in greenback currency. It 


would be simple enough to convert it into a pre-war gold standard 
but one prefers to leave it unmolested, because students are familiar 


with these figures, and because the greenback currency was the unit 
of value and the medium of commerce in the post-war pet 
The alternative is to convert the Confederate statements into equiva- 
lent greenback values. By computation one finds that the average 
gold purchasing power of the Northern dollar utilized for war pur 
poses was 66 cents or 66 per cent. of the pre-war dollar.** The Con 
federate gold expenditure may accordingly be converted into an 
equivalent greenback value by dividing it by sixty-six one-hun 
dredths ("55 ). 


Before making this computation, one is led to inquire whether or 


not it is desirable to convert the entire Confederate expenditure in 
order to obtain the best measure of war effort. There may be cer 
tain items of expense for which the face value of the expenditurs 


a better measure of effort than converted gold or greenback equiva 
lent. If the prices of certain commodities or the costs of services 
did not advance in approximately inverse ratio to the depreciation 
of the currency, the gold standard is not a reliable measure of effort 
For costs which remain approximately stationary, the face va 
the expenditure is a more accurate measure of effort than is any 
standard which takes account of the depreciation of the medium of 
exchange. 

The itemized reports of the Confederate War Department show 


the major items of expense to have been the payment of the arn 


the purchase of supplies and ordnance, and payment for transporta 


tion.*® How nearly did the changes in prices of these items refle 
the depreciation of the currency? Price indexes for the period 
showing monthly average prices of important commodities, indicate 
that changes in value of currency were accompanied by inverst 
changes in prices of commodities.** This would indicate that the 
gold value of the Confederate expenditures would be a fair expres 
sion of their purchasing power as applied to supplies, ordnance, and 
transportation. The expenditures for military services constitute 

41 Review of Economic Statistics, July, 1920; Dewey, p. 375. 

42 Statistics used are taken from 1 ’ é efport é bite rte 
1861, p. 30; 1862, p. 31; 1863, p. 28; 1864, p. 31; 1865, p. 43; Dewey, pp. 203, 329 


43 Official Records, fourth ser., I. 81: II. 3 


2 

44 The table which f ws, on page 29 s ind tiv t ! tween 

Value Currency a e pr i sa 
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is principle and require separate consideration.* 


The monthly wage of the Confederate soldier, fixed at $11 by act of 


March 6, 1861, was increased to $18 in June, 1864.*° Private’s pay 
in the Union army was $13 per month until June, 1864, when it was 
increased to $16.47 Both armies were paid in the regular currencies 
of their respective governments. Accordingly the depreciation of 


the currencies did not affect their purchasing power as far as pay- 


of the armies was concerned, and the portion of the currency 


1s spent retained its face value. Since the expenditures are to 
constitute a measure of effort, one must recognize the superior pur- 


chasing power in military services of the Confederate currency over 


the Northern greenback. The f is that the Confederate dollar, 
rior to June, 1864, secured 17 per cent. more military services than 
did the Federal dollar during the same period. After June, 1864. 
the advantage was reversed, being slightly in favor of the Federal 
dollar. To equalize this difference in army pay, the Confederate 
expenditures tilized pay ent ot the arm shot Id be in reased b 
15 per cent 
[he proportion of the expenditures of the Confederate Depart 
ment of War used in payment of the army varied in different re- 
ports, and a number of them do not report army pay as a separate 
item. Inthe reports of January, June, and December, 1863, the pay 


of the army constituted 62 per cent., 51 per cent., and 39 per cent 


respectively, of the total expenditures of the War Department It 
we a sec lat at least 45 per cent. ol the O ern W expend 
tures were used to pay its army. This would amount to 1010 mil 
lions of dollars in Confederate currency, and if we add its 15 per 
The ires indicate the ratio of the average price for the month to the mthly 
iverag consideret a I 
865 
$ I ) I 2 3 
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of the relative efforts of the rival sections, additional comparisons of 
war costs with total wealth, both prior and subsequent to the war, are 
of interest to the student of social and economic conditions in that 
period. 

The wealth of the North in 1860 was more than three times as 
great as that of the South, exclusive of the slaves.°* However, it 


was noted that the economic efforts of the latter were 53 per cent. 


of those of its antagonist. It follows that the Confederate war 
effort in relation to its initial wealth (1860) was more than 50 per 
cent. in excess of the Federal war effort in relation to its initial 
wealth. This comparison in no measure indicates the relative eco- 


i 


nomic strain and hardship sustained by the peoples of the two sec- 
tions. The components in the above comparison are based upon a 
relation between expenditure and wealth. But it must be borne in 
mind that the valuations of wealth constantly varied, and varied in 
opposite directions in the two sections. The value of Southern 
property constantly decreased throughout the period of the war, 
whereas the value of Northern property constantly increased. In 
1866 the assessed valuation of Northern property was six times as 
great as the valuation of Southern property.°* The census report 
of 1870 contains statements of both the assessed and the true valua- 
tion of property. The former statistics show Southern property to 
be one-sixth as valuable as that of the North, whereas the true valu- 
ation places it at only one-tenth.*® If one takes the relation between 
war expenditure and property which remained at the close of the 
struggle, the proportion of effort to wealth is four times as great for 
the South as for the North. 

It is of interest to compare the per capita war expenditure of the 
two sections. This at once raises the problem of including or ex- 
cluding the negroes who were slaves in the figures used for the cal- 
culation. They were a part of the labor force of the South, and 
many of them remained upon the plantations contributing to the pro- 
duction which supplied the Southern armies. And yet it must be 
recalled that they owned no property which could bear the burden 
of war taxation; they were useless as laborers unless supervised; 
they did not fill the ranks of the Southern armies, but were more 
frequently found in the enemy’s lines. _ Immediately after liberation 
and before they became adjusted to their new economic, social, and 


West Virginia is counted with the North and assumed to have had the sams 
valuation in 1860 as it had in 1870. Ninth Census, III. 10. 
t Senate Reports, 42 Cong., 2 sess., no. 41, pp. 102-208, 214, 23 


Vinth Census, II. 


political position in society, they were an economic liability rat 
than an asset to their communities, and promoters who made invest 
ments dependent upon negro labor for their returns usually lost their 
capital.*¢ 

It appears from the above considerations that the former slaves 
were an asset, but certainly not equal contributors with the free poy 
ulation to the support of the war. To count half of them in com 


+ 


puting the per capita cost would, therefore, constitute a fair com 
promise. 


One finds that the expense of the war in the South was sustained 


by a free population of 5,600,594 and 3,502,739 slaves. Counting 
only one-half of the latter class, this gives a per capita distributior 


of $218 in Northern war-time greenback currency In the North 


the population was nearly three times as numerous, and the averag 


cost to each individual was reduced to only $140." 


At first thought, this per capita distribution of costs appears 
sound. One would expect the Northern people to carry the bur 


den of their efforts in the struggle, and the South to bear its own 
expenditures. This was not the case. The conquered South was 
required to repudiate its debts, and thereby lost even the credit assets 
for the wealth that it had put into the war. The North, on the other 
hand, carried a large part of its military expense as war debt, and 
the defeated South was made liable for its part of the payments.*® 
Even the direct tax on land levied by the Federal government during 
the first year of the war was collected from the South after the 


struggle was concluded.‘ To get 


the true per capita apportionment 


of the Federal war expenses requires the division of them among th« 
population of the entire nation. This makes a Federal expenditur: 
for the entire country of $109 per capi 

\lIthough the North did not impose upon its conquered enemy 
a formal war indemnity or exact from the South reparations for the 
losses of non-combatants, the Federal war debt remained to be 1iqui 


dated, and pensions for Union soldiers were soon provided. These 


G. Pearsor é 
14-315 
1g 
58 Ibid. 


59 Finance Report, 1865, 1866 

0[bid, “ Report of the Collector of Internal Revenue 18¢ pp. 86-« 

1867, p. 287. See also the reports for 1868-1872 


61 This figure is based upon the census of 1860 
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NOTES AND SUGGESTIONS 


THe LATER CAREER OF CORONADO 


lege of Francisco Vazquez de Coronado’s expedition 


is fairly complete. We know verv little, however, about the life of 
this pioneer into our American Southwest before and after his for 
midable nquistador march into the north. George Parker Winship, 
who wrote the standard account of the entrada (The Coronado Fa 

n, 1540-1542, n the Fourteenth Annual Report of the Bureau 
Ethnology, Washington, 1896), exhausted most of the printed 
material on the subject and nothing new has appeared since. 

In the course of certain investigations in the Archivo General de 
Indias two vears ago the writer became interested in Coronado and 
attempted to supplement Mr. Winship’s findings. Good fortune at 
tended the research in the form of a number of hitherto unknown 
locuments which in some measure shed light on the darkness that 
] 


surrounds the explorer In addition to this material, a search of the 


ucts of the town council of Mexico?! revealed an unexploited mass 


of information, as he served in that body in the capacity of regidor 


down to the time of his death in 1554 

For the vears leading up to the northern march little beyond 
matters of detail was uncovered. These details are of value, how 
ever, in that they correct the accepted narrative in some points and 
clear up a few problems in chronology. Coronado apparently en 
tered New Spain with the viceroy Mendoza and was one of the 


gentlemen in his train when he was accorded a triumphal entry into 


Mexico City in November, 1535." Early evidence of the viceroy’s 
favor is manifest in Coronado’s acceptance at \Mendoza’s request by 
the town council of Mexico City as a regidor, in the meeting of June 


14, 1538, without a royal provision for the office \t this time he 


is mentioned as being already a citizen of the city, although a search 


through the preceding meetings does not reveal a record of his ap- 


hild le niamiier fe M ) 
Mex 
2 Corona states i1 17 estig 
Coronado”, Mexico, J Pregunta 1 
} 
5 


1 
\ sly f nd 


litons The ater Careco ‘any 
plication and acceptance Che roval provision sanctioning tl 
pointment did not reach the hldo until October 12, 1529. and 
dated at Toledo, March 21, 1539.4 After this meeting Cor I 


makes no further appearances until October 13, 1542, being occu 


pied with his governorship over New Galicia and his expedition. In 


August of 1538, Coronado was cited as governor of that pr ce 
and acted as such in the fall of 1538, although the confirmation of 
his appointment was not signed in Spain until April 18, 1539. Some 


doubt is cast on this latter date by a hitherto unused letter of ( 


nado to the king, dated from New Galicia December 15, 1538, which 


states that the viceroy had given him a royal order to go there as 
governor and judge of residence over his predecessor, the licentiat 
De la Torre lhe letter concludes with an account of his labors as 


governor up to that point.2. While not conclusive, this new evidence 
would seem to establish a royal appointment to the governorship in 
1538, probably placed in his hands in October of that year Chis 
appears to be more reasonable’ than to suppose that he filled the 
office and wrote to the king of “a royal order ” on the 


of the viceroy’s nomination 


Phe period following Coronado’s return yielded a richer harvest 
n | mplete papers of 1 
ot new imtormatio ITs the compilete ipers OF the 
dencia of Coronado as governor of New Galicia, in which office 
continued atter 1542, were discovered. This item comprises two 


bulky manuscript volumes (containing charges, testimony, and sen 


tences and filling five hundred folio sheets), product of the labors ot 
Lorenzo de Tejada, oidor of the audiencia of New Spain, as judge of 
residence in New Galicia from August 8 to the end of September 


1544.’ Second, the report of lejada to the king concerning the 


trial in a letter dated Mexico City, March 12, 1545; °* and, lastly, the 


testimony of Coronado, in the trial of the vice the visitor 
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( final days. In 1542 he returned to his governorship over 

v Gali where, at one time, we find him spending forty days in 

irificacion to the great disgust of the citizens as his horses and 
s consumed 1 at the rate of a gold / la \ ec 

ible portion of his time was also spent in Mexico City, his 

tht eutenant-governor, Cristobal de Onate, attending to the 
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ned to Mexico City to live, where he continued to 


In New Galicia his duties were assumed 


by an a le mayor, Baltasar de Gallegos, and the visitor strongly 
recommended a separate audiencia for the province His case was 
upparently appealed to the Council of the Indies, but its 


ultimate 


verdict is unknown to the writer. We mav infer from the fact that 


another important position that the de- 


cision of that body was adverse 


(he remaining years of Coronado’s life were spent in Mexico 
City attending to the petty round of municipal concerns with occa- 
sional visits to his country estates.** With great regularity he dis- 
cussed the need of more or fewer wine-shops in the city, the fixing 


of prices, the repair of streets, and the numerous other problems that 


vexed the city fathers. At first he quarreled with his fellow mem- 
bers,**> but as time went on settled into their gait and was even ac- 
corded honors ** and rewards ** within their bestowal. In a meas- 


ure he had recovered his reputation by his assiduity in small things. 


Was it greater adaptability which enabled one of the epochal ex 
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liton: Lhe Later Care 
slorers of the colonial neriod to « ‘ 
was it that he had at last found position which suite C: 
bilities? The scant but pregnant re his relat with the 
audiencia and the viceroy tend to cé i that the 
latter is true. 

Coronado continued on friendly terms with the n trat a 
his meetings with the viceroy and instances of h idvoca f it 
policies in the cabildo, too numerous to cite, be witness () 
ary 18, 1547, when he testified before a not rT the cas 
of the viceroy v. the visitor general Te de S e made 
fine character witness for the former eaki1 ! hest 
terms both as to character and rule, at time when enmity o1 
part could have done Mendoza great harm. In this document he 
also conducted a vigorous defense of his own expediti is having 
added extensive new lands to the crow \s the Mendoza a S 
tration was under fire at the time cou tt afford to have ai 
of its enterprises branded as failures l his personal reputation 
was at stake, his fine enthusiasm on this score must not be accepte 
as his own private opinion Chere 1s idence that he « ed 1 
home government, since a roval grant of the services of a number 
of Indians in encomien was given him November 9, 1549, for 
meritorious services in discovery and conquest le how 
ever, had become convinced of Cor do's in cit re by 1 
record as governor than by the results his exp 1 nd regis 
tered his lack of confidence in a communication to the king in 1548, 
in re an application of Coronado for ( 1 position. in which it 
is explicitly stated that he is not considered to be qualified to fill any 
government position.’ 

In 1552 and 1553 Coronado’s health gave way and he was force 
to leave the capital on two occasions ** in a vain effort to prolong 
his days lle made his last publi earance in the town coun 
Kriday, January 26, 1554, and apparently made a stubborn fight t 
retain life, as his death is not reported until November 12, 1554, as 

6A. G Cons 

h eir | 
re rnac n car s st 

s and did 1 ‘ t 
ind his d Ss re , 


itively recent occurrence which, together with another death, 
bsence, and much sickness, hampered the transaction of business.?° 
Coronado seems to have been unique in the ranks of the early ex- 
| ers in that he died a natural death in easv circumstances, with an 
position, even 1f a minor one, to salve the disappointment of 
what was regarded by contempx New Spain as a great failure 
| ; tion in search of ( 
conclusions which flow trom the toregoing account, as it 
ects our conception of Coronado’s character, are iconoclastic and 
ecice t variance with those based on his career up to 1542 
ev illustrate the danger of naming public monuments aiter living 
po ( since the het Ot to-day nay mar his fa record to 
morrow. Coronado, as has been supposed, did not luntarily re 
nquish his governorship, but was removed from office tor very 
vrave offenses which lost him the confidence ot his superiors, pat 
ticularly his patron, the viceroy. Those who, on the grounds of its 
great ac omplisl ents, praise his acts as lead ( Ss expedition 
ed 11 eat and gan ition, 1 atten 
as to what has he the carping crit embit 
tered old man, Castaneda. Historians looking back on Coronado 
rom the vantage-ground of four centuries must revise their esti- 
mates of his ability to command and realize that he was not a great 
eader nor a great character but merely, through misplaced confidence, 
7 its suc- 


head of a great pioneering exploit which owed 


to the careful preparation, instruction, and int 
istrator in the New World, Antonio de Mendoza, first 


uence of the first 


icerov of New Spain 
\RTHUR S. AITON. 


Force's Tract “ A Brier ACCOUNT OF THE ESTAB 


MENT OF THE COLONY OF GEORGIA, UNDER GEN. JAMES 


OGLETHORPE, FEBRUARY I, 1733 


Perer Force’s pamphlet with the above title is very well known 
and frequently cited, but its source 1s still considered an unsolved 
problem. Force issued it separately with a title-page imprint 
* Washington: Printed by Peter Force. 1835"; then as number 2 

t nd volume (1836) of his Tracts, where the “ Advertise 


ment ”’ to the volume states that “* Nos. 2 and 10 have not heretofore 


but gives no further information on the subject. It 


forms also number 2 of the Jransactions of the American Historical 


been printed ” 


Society (Washington, 1839), presented by Force. It was reprinted 
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Toe Source: 

1 jo libro 6. 1% 
i 152 


Ma RQiLS L°OrCe § <t S05 
inert ] ; hint + \’ \ 1 
1 superticla Tash i Lew hre 
imterican Colo} 1) f volume number 2 ‘ 807 

Phe contents ot the hitteen-page pamphiet 

1) Brief extracts from th roce 1 t t lu 
22 and Sept. 22, 1722 
y 
2) Some Account of the Designs of t te establis] 
ing the Colony of Georgia in Ameri 
3) “Arrival of First ( nists. at Charlest South Cat 2 
January, 1722 
/ 
(4) Account of the Progress the first ( ent to Ge i 
(,en Ovletl] roe s ( ce with 
(sen Ovlet} s Spe ‘ the \s ( 
na, June 9, 1732 

Now the questions are Who wrote tl teresting pal 
phlet and {2) Hlad It evel bee I if 
In 1835 

| he late \\ | 1 Xenne in his spe men cata 
records, 1n quotation marks, that it | ( ittribt to Thomas 
Stephens and Sir R. Everard Wegelin’s 1911 catalogue of the 

DeRenne Library repeats this statement without the quotation mar] 

That the Some |) } ti Lrust had 
peared as appendix to Samuel Smith's Sermon betore the Trustees 
Renne secured (in November, 1911, trom Luther S. Livingston) 
aisO a very rare previous TOMO Issue 1 the Some . df, etc., alone 


evidently issued by the Trustees in 1732, perhaps their first publica 


tion in separate form But what of the rest of the Force pamphle 


t 
W prit 
\ 
her f 
er ed 


AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XXX 2 


Oglethorpe (Boston 
I841), page 54n., asserts that the whole tract appeared in volume 
XLVI., page 234 n the number for September, 1733) of a rare 
and interesting London periodical The Political State of Great Brit 


stitutes 


ve rl al chat ves, 


14-40 and I was off 
Force or other mant 
ive us no clue, an 


published.” 


However, an examination of 


Gre it BR) 


it relied often on 


in the 


Charleston newspapers; and the 
most useful Handbook 


(IOIS), page 13% 
miscellaneous papet 
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Pe f 
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Library 
‘Most of th 


from 


Columbia 


), that that Library has a Force f« 


4s 


* Political state of 


y of Congress printed catalogue card sub 
s tract seems to have been copied, with slight 
Great Britain,’ 1733, 


ficially informed that that Library owns no 


script of the pamphlet. Jones and Winsor 
abin (number 27018) savs Not heretofore 


f the set of The P 


University Library * soon showed that 
n | 


in the Libr 


in the 


wy of Congress 


noticed 
of Manu 


scripts 


lio manuscript of 


I 
32-1790 containing, mte? Extracts from 
ry sed ll thr ssues M s Reasons 
$ is ce show , xen drawing 
g carry inner ine De. 
col € te t M y 
le-page blank) r S 
s for Establishing ( y f Georgia 
Year MDCCXXX ely é 
y 
y ave 1} Mr Wr 
Cas ry 
vith tl n tl sritish Mus sp 
f 
x Ww 5 I | De n 
r fte Since 
: h re-set (some 44 2 full page 
Ly paper we s 
ed ler } 3 >32, in y p she 
Georg Trustees, Vis« t afterwards 
I blis 1 by M 
ly es say whe S < 
er ly er 
gress L\ 
Ss T I A 
XXIX J y 
Harvard were 


Foyt 
I 
\ 
{ ntil ( ber, 17 the editor was Abel Boyer 667 


Mackall: orce s “ A Briet mnt’ 207 
‘ 


the South Carolina Gazette, 1732, relat 
the Colony” of Georgia. I ordered a complete photostat of tl 


manuscript and then saw at once that this is indeed the long-soug! 


immediate source of the Force pamphlet in question. The Fore: 
manuscript gives the numbers of the South Caroli each 
instance. ‘Their dates, I find, are December 2, 1732, t 1 1 

old style. From editorial alterations in the transcript m t 
errors it is evident beyond doubt that this transcript 
Political State of Great Britain is the real direct source for the wh 


pamphlet, including the Some slccount of the Desigi f ti 
tees, which last was therefore not taken by Force trom Smit] 
Sermon, either. 


The above facts were stated very informal], it the eightv-tl 


annual meeting of the Georgia Historical Societv at Savannah, April 
12, 1922. Subsequently I compared side by side the For 
a photostat of the pages of The Political State of wt Britain fe 
September, 1733, a photostat of the Force transcript, and the origi 
newspapers in the Charleston Libra Che contents of the Tract 
appeared in the South Carolina Gazette as tollows 

(1) Proceedings in S.C.G. no. 47 for Dec. 2-9, 1732 

2) Some Account Y no. 46 Nov. 25—Dec. 2, 1732 


continued (beginning “Christianity will be extended ”’ 


a 
! 


1733, New Stvle 


Account no. 63 Mar. 24-31, 1733 


(N.B. This item is in the °‘ Political State’, Sept., 1733 
5 Oglethorpe’s Conference S.C.G. no 42 for M iV 260 June 2,1733 
6) Oglethorpe’s Speech “no. 74 ~ June 9-16, 1733 (in 


troductory paragi iphs only 
speech). 5.C.G: no. 78 July 7-14 17 33 
As compared with the newspapers, the Force transcript is a 
curate as a whole, the slight variations being quite immaterial, ex- 
cept that the words “and printed copies of the said account ur 


omitted before “will be transmitted” in the transcript 


therefore lacking near the foot of page 5 of the Tract: in which 

further, on page 10, May 1732 (misprint!) should read: May 173 

The year-date here as elsewhere was correctly added in the transcript 

when it did not appear in the newspaper in the same place. But a 
‘ Therefore not 

VI I22 My paper ward | I 


Write a History of Georgia, with S 


Pape rs there referred t ir 


| 

S.C.G. no. 47 for Dec. 2-9, 1732 


3058 .otes and Sug 


more scientific editor would have used square brack- 
ets for such, and other similar slight editorial alterations, which th 


transcript clearly shows to have been made subsequently. 


LEONARD L. MACKALL. 


“ PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES FOR A SINGLE Day.” 


[HERE 1s a persistent tradition that some man, merely by virtue 


of his being president pro tempore of the Senate, became President 


( edd States tor a singie day The Bi ngres- 

1 

4 ] s explici as to both 1 mat 
4/4 

] ‘ ] his \ ] 

1 the ec, de lat ny his o ce made | Dav R. \tchison | 


President of the United States during Sunday, March 4, 1849, as 
General Taylor was not sworn into office until the following day.” 

By the succession act of 1792 it was provided that “in case of 
removal, death, resignation or inability both of the President and 


Vice President of the United States, the President of the Senate 


t ( res la s President « he S tes 
tl lit ‘ |? | s] ll be el ted 
cordance with that law, for nearly a centut 1792 to 1886) the presi 
cent ) ot the Se! e stood next to the Vice-President 


the line of succession. Out of the two facts that Atchison was 


president pro tempore of the Senate in March, 1849, and that Taylor 
did not take the oath of office till the afternoon of Monday, March 5, 


has arisen this myth of “* President’ Atchison. 

Kew words are needed to dispose of any claim for a place for 
\tchison in the line of presidents. Atchison’s term as senator had 
expired with the ending of the thirtieth Congress, Sunday, March 4. 
When the Senate was called to order by its Secretary on the morning 
of Monday, March 5, 1849, the very first motion passed was “ that 
1 of office be administered by the honorable Thomas H. 
fenton to the honorable David R. Atchison, Senator elect from the 
te of Missouri; and that he be, and hereby is, chosen President 
of the Senate pro tempore’’. In other words, during the hours of 
Sunday aiternoon and Monday morning prior to the passing of this 


< 


+ 


vote, neither Atchison nor anyone else was president pro tempore of 
the Senat That office was vacant. 

Did the fact that Tavlor had not taken the oath of office till the 
ifternoon of March 5 constitute an “ inability ” such that, if sudden 
emergency had arisen on that Sunday afternoon or Monday morn 


ing, it would have devolved upon the president pro tempore of the 


Senate—had there bec 1c] of rat thet t ( 
dent of the United states | rases us¢ 
his contemporaries indicate that they would have answet aa 
In his Dia Polk records that the eve ‘ Mare 
went to the Capitol believing that his term would end at midnight 
There he Was waited upon by man senators Teypr ntative and 


members of his Cabinet, who emphasized the provision of the ( 
stitution that the President shall hold office for four irs, and wh 
argued that, as he had not taken the oath until between 
o'clock on the fourth of 1 
the same hour on the fourth of March, 18 Persuad by t 
that this was the correct view, although manv membet t Cong 
and some of his Cabinet were still insistent that he uld retire at 
midnight,? the President continued to sign bills at the Capitol tll 
nearly three o'clock, and he affixed his signature to two important 
bills which were brought to his lodgings at about six o'clock, Sunday 
morning. Of this he wrote: “ Thus closed my cial duti 


President of the U1 


Under date of March 4, Polk wrote in his Dia ‘ Having closed 
my official term as President of the U.S. at ¢ O'Clock this 1 
ing, that being about the time at which Congress adjourned, | at- 
tended Divine Service.” Qn March 3, 4. or 5 he made no ment 


of Atchison. as of course he would have done, had there beet 


souri senator. But in the entry of March 5 Polk mention ‘Ger 
Tavlor, the President elect of the United Stat ive time 


referred to him as “ Gen'l Taylor”; not until after the oath w 
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310 Notes and Suggestions 
i.dministered did he formally change the phrase to “ Gen'l. now Presi 


In the official programme of Inauguration Day, signed by the 
three members of the Committee of Arrangements of the Senate, 
mention was made of ‘“* General Zachary Taylor, the President Elect ” 
and twice of “the President Elect’. The Congressional Globe of 
March 5 recorded: “ At half-past twelve o’clock, the President elect, 
Gen. Zachary Taylor, supported by the Ex-President, the Hon. James 
Kk. Polk, entered.” \t that moment was there no President 
It is clear that neither Polk himself nor the Senate Committee 
nts, nor the compiler of the Congressional Globe, nor 
the writers for the daily papers—the Daily National Intelligencer and 
idelphia Public Ledger have been consulted—regarded Polk 
as President after 1 p. m., March 4, at the latest. Yet every one of 
them took pains to refer to General Taylor as “ the President-Elect ”’ 
until he had actually taken the oath. But in mentioning Taylor’s 
entrance to the Senate chamber, the Journal of the Senate used more 
discriminating language. It referred to Taylor as “ the President 
of the United States ” at that moment, and added: ‘ the Senate pro- 
ceeded, accompanied by them, to the eastern portico, where the Presi 
lent of the nited States delivered the following address’, at the 
conclusion of which “ the oath of office was then administered to the 

resident of the United States’ 

Hon. Charles Warren, the historian of the Supreme Court, has 
recently called attention to the Constitution's requirement that the 
prescribed oath or affirmation be taken “ before he enter upon the 
execution of his office’, not “ before he shall become President 


Under the theory that a President-elect does not become President 


till he takes the oath of office, says Mr. Warren, * Zachary Taylor, 


taking the oath on March 5, 1849, would not become President until 
that date. He would, however, under the peremptory provisions of 
the Constitution— He shall hold his office during the term of four 
vears '—then have been entitled to hold office until March 5, 1853. 
Such a possible result is, of course, quite out of the question ”’.7 


GEORGE H. HAyNEs 
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FrRoM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF HERSCI \ 85 SO7 

THE manuscript autobiography of Herschel V. Jol n, of which 
about a third is printed here, is in the possession of a membe f the 
Johnson family in Atlanta, Georgia, Mrs. 
lor the opportunity to print th tio1 it most likely to interest 
our readers we are indebted both to the possessor to Profe 
Percy S. Flippin of Mercer University lhe porti t | pub 
lished, extending from the writer's birth to the « 185: f hi 
period as governor of Geor; re well worthy of | t. but « 
cern the history of Georgia rather than the gene tor the 
United States. Thev are an interesting re ( e marked by 
energy, public spirit, and intelligent devot to dut d ot hat 
acter which won widespread sting respect for integrity, mod 
eration, and good feeling The public fame of Governor Johnsor 
however, now rests chiefly upon his having beet ( date ir the 
vice-presidency on the ticket with Douglas in 186 1 his havin 
been in the crisis of the ensuing winter a Union n ‘ istently 
opposed to secession, and on that moderate course duri the period 
of the Confederacy which in 1865 and 1866 ma t important 
force in carrying Georgia through the earli tave restorati 
to the Union. It is accordingly these portions of the autobiography 
extending from 1856 and 1857 to the time when it was written, lat 
in 1867, that have been chosen for presentation to the readers of 
the Review. 

The earlier portions of the autobiography re that Herschel 
V. Johnson was born on September 18, 1812, “ with ibout three 
miles of Farmer’s Bridge, across Brier Creek, in th ey woods of 
Burke County, State of Georgia’, son ot Moses ar vancy Johnsor 
of Revolutionary stock. He was well taught in neighborhood school 
till at the age of fourteen he entered Mangham Academy near Wat 
renton. There he studied nearly two vears, and there | elsewhere 
was prepared for the University of Georgia, which he entered in 
1831 and from which he was graduated in 1834. Howell Cobb and 
Henry L. Benning were classmat ind Alexander H. Stephens, in 
a neighboring class, an intimate friend. Having also studied lav 
meantime, he was admitted to the bar in the autumn of 1834, pra 
tised in Augusta till 1838, at Louisville till 1844, | afterward at 
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Villiedveville Liwavs a Vemocrat, he took an active part in politi- 
ca eaking trom 1840 on, was a presidential elector for Polk in 
S44 i tor fierce 1 IS52, and a delegate to the ratic nomi 
ati conventions of 1848 and 1852. By appointment from the 
governor ot Georgia he served in the United States Senate from 
hebruary 14, 1848, to March 4, 1849. From 1849 to 1852 he was a 
jud tr the superior cou ror the cmuigee circuit rie was gov 
ernor of Georgia trom November 9, 1853, to November 6, 1857. H« 
ee! } i ( been i1 CN, llent vernor 
rno1 hi 's political creed in respect to slavery was 
yvocacy ¢ wha n the ‘fh eS was called nol 
intervention . In the actional contests ot Georgia he adhered to 
the es’-Rights part In religion he was a Swedenborgian. He 
took great interest 1n literary and educational matters, wrote well 
and in public speech abounded in the florid eloquence which was 
then so highly regarded but has now become old-fashioned He 
preserved his speeches with care, and gathered as many of them as 
| 
thie into the svctematic “ Callectiane ” 
possibie into the svstematiK ollections which are » Otten re 
terred to in the text which follows, and which wet tended to a 
company the autobiography as es Justificat his collection 
is now in the hands of Hon. J. K. Hines of the Supreme Court of 
Georgia, who served under Governor Johnson in earlier days 
life of Johnson, by a biographer selected by Judge Hines, is likely 
1 
to appear within the next two years 
In 1856, while the Buchanan canvass was pending, Gov. Wise otf 
Virginia invited the Governors of the Southern States to meet in Ra 
leigl North ¢ irolina to concert a proper line of ict I to be ad | 
n the event of Fremont’s election.: He evidently contemplated re 
ance i! me form. I declined to respond to the call on the ground 
first, that I had no authority to act in the premises; ‘ond, that Georgia 
in iid down her position and that as her Executive, I would 
do nothing, looking to sesession. unless the Congress of the United 
Sons, | 1 pass son ct in contravention of the Compromise mea 
re I have not a copy of my letter to Governor Wise 
| isa > per pS an appropriate place to note tl it while | wa vet 
in t Executive off [ received a very flattering vote in the N nal 
Democratic Convention, held in Cincinnati in June, 1856, as the nominee 
for tl \ ¢ t’res lent Oo! the [ nited state on the t cket \ th Mr. Bu 
nat Ortunately§ I¢ ) I \\ ird, naving 
been electe to the Presidency of the Convention. it was thought 
Georg was sufficiently honored, and Hon. Ino. Breckenridge re- 
1 See B. H. Wise, Life of Henry A. Wise, pp. 209 
y first ] tes wer nt \ ) ty 
Breckinrids nn Boyd t ( ernor Johnsor 
Bayard, and sser 1 rs rs n the second | t, Breckinridge was 
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tn ont t elect Le cw ndefit ‘ ea 
at the dreat ( ambiti too had their friends in 
the irge their non nd to defea 
tnat ¢ } 9 ill | | hese are the elements of excitement 
t ving t ‘ Y ance coul perate 
vielded t the Southern delegatior Chey united 
1 the A ima member n the demand for Congressional protection 
to Sla territori ! n the resolve to withdraw, if the de 
mand sl l ( t ed It was ref d, and the withdrawal took place 
| n t es entire delegat I a d n evet instance pa t, thu 
I d g ism and leaving the body composed ot the repre- 
1 ¢ t the Northern and Western States these circum- 
tances, t Convention adjourned to meet in Baltimore on the 18th 
( oft Jur | Bolter letermined on a s¢ te convention to be 
ld in R ne Va kn tural, the popular exciten 
ensified t w not confined to the Southern States. It 
ovel nior ndicating unmuistal ly that the formation « 
tro pa es would be the eV le result Che question arose 
t e dut and pol of the Democ or t ee. e to 
ind ( e of the ede ( oint ne leg to sup 
the eats in the Convention at Baltimore I had during my whole 
eer adhered to the fortunes Of that great t \s far bac 
( tted I elt te the pol ( 1 te entiotr 
I had 1 faitl cceded to the “Georgia Platform” of 1850 
( 1 native State the prin le of non Mer ntion n 


the Nat 

cerned 

( t 
rien shat 
? ‘ 

Cons 
lemo 
tour ng e sis and the true policy of the Democrac ot Georgia 


\ re nse 1s dated May roth, 186 and presents an elaborate con- 


t] ] of disunion, should Congre s violate it I had seen for vears, 
that the o ope of the Union, was in the integrity and ascendency of 
sideratior t the subject, in all its bearings, according with the re 
marks a e made. (lide Collection, etc.) That letter at once placed 
me again in the political arena. I did not obey the call reluctantly; for 
I was much concerned and thought I descried the signs of the brewing 
tempest. It subjected me to severe criticism and animadversion on the 
part of me of my cherished friends. The Albany Patriot was es- 
pecially nted and drew from me a reply to its fire, in which I ad- 
hered te | vindicated the position of my Macon letter Vid. Coll 
tron, etc.) 
! state convention } in De 
cember, 18 ext in Ames, State 1 ument n Federal Relations, pp. 271-272 
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counties represented it Was aiso 
embraced it Was a wre 
to its profoundest depths; tor pe 
the On motion 
upon its i n I 
mittee Of t e trom each Congre 
port siness r the a I e 
the t ce om the oth i ] 
the Committee that a very larg 

e se of tiie 
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W ¢ eT cons It ol my T 
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( fit rep ) 
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participated in Dy john ones 
14 
Pauld ng, Hon. James | oe ard 


Merriwether, 


Ca James Gardner of Richmon 
the it sur of Clark and mysel 
occasion was not repo ed f 
n this ( ction et It does not 
But my friends and those opposed 
quent and able—that it was the gt 
say is that I felt that | S mas 
the countenances of the members 
of my argument. but the major 
and in accordance 1 its rec 
gates (including the bolters) to tl 
the Baltimore Convention belie 
that whole delegation would be 
embodied therein Those who ag 
withdrew, and on the same even 

6 Ses he to Stenhens ne 9 
7, in Am. Hist. Assoc {nnn eport 

7M. C. 184 1845. « | ‘ 
author of Austr n 18 

8 Coward? Saffold was a Georgiar 
lawyer, who was born in Pennsyl 
After the war he was a judg f the Ge 

9M. ¢ S53 S59 

10 Judge of the supreme c r r 
M. C. 1855-1857. He is characterized 
Brown, p. 87 

11 Judge in Georgia, chargé d’ 
1&8<32—18s8, brigadier-general C. S. A. 
66 
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\ Democratic Convention, in a t 
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hes m contradiction to sectiona inion Convention. which the 
maijoritv had shown itself to be. Hon. Hiram Warner was chosen 
m \ a I 
) sted ta renort the names 
Pr. ent a committee irteen was a ( eport nam 
of four delegates for the State at large and sixteen from the eight Con 
+ 7 1 
na lictricts to represent the Natior Deme ratic party the 
Stat nt maltimore Convention I was appointed as e ¢ the dele- 
the of Martin. Esq.. of Muscogee. offered 
r t nsideration of the Convention the Resolu ! eporter yy the 
f the Committee of the Convention from se 
m in 
1 wl e unanimously | ed \ Committee was a | nted 
to prey n Addre to the Democratic Pa of Georgia. Jame \ 
mitt l chairman and wrote the Address p I 
ldress. Vid. ( , ctc.) These are painful re nis 
cence “an never forget the orrow and O- 
‘ ra 4 meeting of the Baltimore Convent n. the road te ilti 
tio! t nc t] sets of dele it trom Ceorgia, ay] inter the tw 
conventions, as betor tated, met in the Monumet ( b claim- 
\fter tedious delav and patient examinatio1 the ce- 
‘ 1 lele tes from Georgia were recognised and t ‘ f vyho were 
appointed National Den rat Wel rerectec | lisiana and \} 
ge 
han nte the mu ritv Cor entior ( Natic a 
als tions. in lieu of t volting elevate \"\ ¢ 
1 ere rejected. those ot \labama and Louisiana ere ad tted 
] ] ] ] +! ] 17 +} no 
tior nst the Natior1 Wemocratic delegates trom Georgia think 
( ¢ t nventiol Ot Lo Slal and i ere more lal 
ee ad more time allowed to obtain the true ntiseents of those 
m the represented Whereas that of Georgia wa mpromptu 
1 rl ( n ‘ no time for having the true \ ‘ Lye icy 
t state represente \nothe col eration ( The 
] } + + + 
cit cate from | wsiana and Alabama we! openly 11 ( e nom 
\ir. Douglas, while we of Georgia declined 
( eing rea desirous to have e He \ a ens, as € 
rer ot the Party We id no » per s 
but felt t it t \ due to the part ind the est intere O! e Coun- 
try 7 him not to be urge We had ope that the name ¢ Vi St ¢ 
] } } + he } lear 
rectors larmony al that in the } ere 
mi wht th e their demand for Congressional pro 
tect eT il territories Part are ind that it 
no sucl result For en the } ter ecia trom 
(,eo! ed t¢ r that mig om IS 
1 
] } ‘ SOT T T erm is 
their 1 ‘ sm am i 
friends ut untortunatels ive de 
| 1 + ] nal ceer to prefer dis rd rather 
minated emse¢ es ned | ALINCT 
1 ] ar lat at rnin mind 
that the nomination Of anvbody els¢ Ni rnin mind 
that mstance tie olting delegate were irnead D e re- 
spect State hich tl represented They were returned with in 


ei a ( Cra ( i is 
But thev all took offence at the decisions the Conventior relation 
t¢ contested cit egations 1 ter I! | 1 | 
were rejected Phe a withdre rgat nate is the 
candidates Hon. John C. breckenrid¢ f Kentucky a1 t f 
Oregot Now two or three quest ns natura suggest t ‘ ¢ 
\\ did not the sesedet remain in ( entiol it le t t thre 
was renewed tor Congressional protectiol it t tire t 
nomination of Dougla nee he so very 
tablished rule of the Convention, it r a Se ee 
natio nstituted more than one tl «that. if ther not 
the |] vel t \ ha remaine it thet t 
ot consequence 
| er; thrlrawal ¢ the ( ‘ 
tion. and it as not teal ‘ e \ ond ‘ 
letter to the appropriate committee informit f , 
to Wa neton and t 1] A 
] ] ] \ 
elected e te Vice 
Part went t Wa not shar 
Jen ( (omn fey 
and consequences, al ve tictie 
cepted it \n extract from t ort the Canvet ‘ 
+h ( lle 
\s wa eserte man ‘ ne P 
hv the iln st entire stl rt 
lie +1 + + 1] 1 +) + 
mstit 
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Vocuments 


the distinguished Northern Democrats, 


e tor the | sidencyv, since the Convention of 1852, which 
b1erce I made IS acq tance in the Senate of the United 
i848. He is so frank, so brave and bold » able in States 
| so true to the Ce that he 
l confidence and agree W 
It il vie s 1 as that 
ng to trust him is wrong 
it ctically he more like 
esman than any pu deceived 
Hle never aband d or He 
vard in rp iltered 
i¢ 
| Chie s the | 
l to 1 ile the dest portion ot 
s eminently Lord al She 
a minority CaK pur it 
two ections \ C il 1 
ite them upon measures of government polic | desired to 
1 and intensify that sympathy. Douglas was the representative 
e one nd the ¢ stent friend of the « vho had always 
er and she had given unmistakable eviden of confidence in 
e Cincinnati Convention in 1856. Hence, I regarded it as the 
ot the Sout o rally around Douglas It would make all his 
the North—and they were numerous and powerful—our 
cement an alliance which would control the action of t 
ent and thus protect us against the aggressions of the North 
er the grand old Demo party was hoary with honors 
eved nearly everything for the Union, which illustrated its 
ind made it to command the respect of all nations. I had been 
n sentiments of admiration and reverence tor it I cordially 
n its political creed. B t was now divided 1 sought to be 
ouse of it essed friends Its tortunes were declining 
de} rting i ould not consent to desert in this dark 
ts extremity I believed it was right and I determined that it 
yw tho t candidate or the Vice res let even t iough 
m oom 1 thought I should be amply compensated for 
fice, if in my humble way, I could be instrumental in part, in 
g a portion of it, North and South—in a state of organization, 
h its friends might be rallied again in the future for fresh 
nd fresh victories in the cause of the Constitution and the 
| i satishe 1 with the doctrine ol N m intervention , as 
the Platform of 1852 and 1856 and as held by Douglas 
th had agreed to it By the 4th Resolution of the Georgia “ Plat- 
f 1850, my native State was bound by it Hence I regarded the 
the bolters as worthy to be characterized as bad faith on their 


Northern Democracy. These are some of the reasons that 
il nsure, reproach and contumely in the cause of 
he N nal Democracy I must add, that I have never 


Dec. 24, 1867) firmly believe I was right. 
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tunes of the .Vat Ww Democracy and its ablest and truest representative 
men 

Of all th Douglas had been my 
hirst 
nomina 
| is 1 
hin 
mal ( 
It had 
iti 
greatne 
educated 
should 1 
deteat 
the sact 
preservil 
Union 

ted it and 1 do nw 


Do subsequent events cor 
speak of the subsequent 
time enlightened | the 
people would, like me, tri 
On my return home f 
the news ot my nominati 
dences oO! disappr al | 
conce iled denunc atior 
would stop, and when it 
crowds would gather { 
dared to stand boldly in 
the Brecken idge democ1 
adm re DUT as some Curie 
the gallows, for alleged tr 
ipposed, had abar ned 
price of the Vice-I’re 
they brought no terror t 
the s rit ot het Intoler: 
pated the storm of virtt 
where n the ith 
as brass—it was that of c 
tude of policy, rectitude 
evranite, tru ng to time 
ward t notice lelegra 
yn the night of the 28tl 
iriet 1 greeted me A +1 a 
press their regrets at the 
I had achieved an envia 
path of honor and prefe 
and without a rival; that 
the d sruptionist it ¢ 
ila by accepting a 
him ita tr 
sign me to ol irit t 
was really a supporter of 


From the .luto 


the presence of a man 
He accompanied me t 
near] everyv one ot w 
me as a traitor to the 
was heard—not a hiss 
came out openly and « 


kt 
eT 


ol 


rah Td > 
of Herschel | 319 
ron \\ hit ter } no 1 
1 Washing vire 
: 
Khe wit nee 4 
i t tiie 
+ +1 lie ~ +? } + 
Ca \ 
O! rie \\ en 
t i i 
the ‘ould pat nyt t 

) led ¢ ‘ 
recordin tm annoaintment oP he feared 
act ling a I n i 
violence vould be ottered me: r he 
the street during that d und the ay ‘ 

ra 17 with na ¢ ‘ ¢ 
Ca a Wi Cal i 
( tizen and a native Creorg t t 7? t 
antee of my fidelity and devotion to the elf the nd t 
rights of the South and that i: ull 
| 
\ manner was impressive mn a eq re 
nce n indigna riance rT! 
and having done so, I must ta ! { ! 
vho threaten openly are genet | { t 
‘ + e } ‘ bee ae 
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anect e ng nig e 28th I spoke 
tment \Macor There too I reed. the Id s ildet from 
old friet t I was sustained by a few men of standing, talent, in 
ere I \t nta the pre mus night Yas occas I i \ 
ne +) n rit tin iudience ere against 1¢ (Ince | is ed 
T i VO I rning Was if i Val = 
tre La eT riouse next morning, 1 Wad e on 
time | e tl t | \ s crowned th honor by the Vulgar and C 
ve reterre na tormet! irt of this narrative *t of vandalism 
made me al The communitv was indignant The felt 
‘ G cian erved the State fa that 1 
bove repr Their indignation was outspoket nd the per 
petrator 1 their diminished heads trom the pu : neve 
ert ed The ring leaders were two—the one a Sou Caro 1 fool and 
other yankee } main | ic a tseorgian 
t thie inotr Se e « osed he doctrine ot Congressiona 
notte nae of Sla in the territories Mess mes 7 Nesbit. 
Natha imes W \rmstrong ind others joine 1a request fo 
tiie I nv speecn n i occasion l a 
vas published and circulated over the State a the Union 
a ill LIST GOC en 
impaign was now uirly opened 1 mad everal spee¢ es in 
(seorgia poke in Warrente n, Mon ello, \Va oug 
ul Lug t I cannot speak of them without a display of egotism. De 
om ee them ere given by letter writers in the news papers of 
t ( i rding to their merit, bevond mv own concep ot stice 
fF meantin i convent I Was called and in electorai t et hea ed 
the Hor \lex. H. Stephens ot Taliaterro and Hor \. R. Wright 
ot \ r the State at large vil tt ens fa re ed trom 1D 
was verv ‘rse to the positior thrust upon him 
] tly entertained no hope tr success Hie saw tical troubles in the 
pecte \ tory LO 1m and 1s Olleagues | Ie tile work in Georgia 
] } + ] + hie ] + + + ] 
mead \ \ mi Knew W i Va est, ) LUDO 
nt N It iV first appe ral e x re Was at an mense mass meet 
writ “Tt er has transpired 
} ] 


£ 
~ 


Of 


>, 
A> s 
~ 
> 


+ 
bn 


i 
ng at nes’ W ] 
surprise he indulged mat 
sanguin I did not conceal 1 ntire ponde 1 é 
sation with them Hie made a t et and 11 t t 
ist sea OT men, covering a ens is tile I l i ) 
four acres of ground \ sper was t t 
ereat contusion and the t bei ea 
preserve any copies Of it 1] t t rk 
nanpers of that day, such as it 1s from under ft t 
I conversed with Mr. Voug a 
rie i> i a ) i i 
hensions to the contra! i t t 1 1 t 
Mr. Buchanan's army of office ers, in the N 1 State 
| though thev could not carry a ¢ ne r br 1 t 
‘ring him enough votes to give thet i » Ly n, t r. 
not carry i Sil rle the? te t 
at this announcement Hie was silet ind g ! 
r Country Continuing the nversatio! t in t 
m that the S saith tm ‘ 
not, since then, change f Yon intervent t Sout 
had agreed to that, asa permanent S I t nt t t i 
wavs been a tmend to the Sout that 11 sca ! 
Illinois. for the Senator endut raction at 
abus« for his advocac ot the ( tut right t 
the South see ne t t ‘ ‘ 
I> inan and adi 1 1 I 
right to bring themselve ‘nto 1 the they are 
have suc edaded n I 
re e@ as tata i t i) 
qT Tl rt | 
| Constitution, I would never cot nt Cor he 
tor any purpose it iS Ud DE Ciecrs 
U iv OtTlis > ( Alt i 
Co racl Mur conve! itior ne t pretent te 
state ta no! q te 
and augmented my confidence in the integri I irage and 
soundness of the Democratic nominee for the ! 
2 ness \\ iay 
st Kk s Sl e ther a t 
I 4M. HIST. REV VoL. XX 21 


75> ) 
joe 
\ ¢ \\ er! ; es i must Nave traveled tour thousan mes, ad 
ire ne imme t eetings almost every dav. but tew of the speeches 
nere were re rted, am ( is were el Inpertectiy | ive een abie t 
| et or three speeches at news paper accounts of a few others 
> addressed a vast assemblage in Concert 
riaii, leipnia (On the ot September, | made speec t the 
roe T+ 1; ] | ] ] 
mi¢ y eeting at Indianapolis, indianna; on o1 ab ut the 23rd t Octo- 
+] an Qs ‘ trl 1 Da \ + 
24 } ¢ (Octolv i a Nome, New OrkK ina 
spe meage! reported in the Democrat paper of that town 
] ( nt and hospitably entertained by the Hor lohn Strvker.*4 
I m i et to a meeting at Chenango, New York. which wa 
> + ] \ \ | ] 
24 T re ned to Ne York C) and spoke in the (¢ yper Institute 
on the 24t P [he s ec pretty vell re rt 
Hera ty back to Georgia. ] ‘ke at Ricl 
mot \ n the 27 f November. It was fully, but t verv cor 
re ! rt n the Virginia Index This was tl t spe l mad 
( I I are neciuded 1 th ection ; I 
a it i i i a il! 
ance i Was evel ¢ treated with the ghest respect and considera 
i] i on ) a ( StrvkKer i must mentior 
\ 1 1 indiana S a i ( rion AT] iXa 
tle | ] \ \ | 
e falls yew Ork i Was accompa a of tie 
time Mir. J. KK. Clinton of Mississippi—a pleasant companion and an 
( nt CAKE! 

\ a Ill essed me was e en isiasm ot the people 
days’ notice. Less than ten thousand was considered a small meeting 
nad rr is a tailure Cheir de tion to the Union w nost idola 
11 ina came t the conclusion tl] it peacea le SeSESSIK \ out ot 

1 V 
q tha a V1 Su a peopie should naed a ong 
n Georgia when Mr. Vouglas visited the State 
+ +1 > +1 ) + ] ] | 
t ( eo é mpaig i regretted this, for I desired to join our 
ople ocating the generous hospitality is friends ha 
extet lt mie 
ine Ss know! Wougias and vere | h defeated 
nd Lit elected 
anne ncemen OT ns election was onal tor the se- 
session of the Slaveholding States from the Federal Unio Che people 
of the Southern States were intensely exasperated The friends of the 
tA ng lawyer and ! president of R é 
rhaps Harrison H. Dodd the printer fterward Grand mander of 
ns sherty 


f 


2 

~ 


Union in the North were dee} ntere 1 in t 
lic sentiment in the S I re 1 letter k rmat n 
and tor my views | ive been a to eserve iia my re : i 
one to Aug. Belmont of New ‘or lated N er 2 x the othe 
to John P. leftries of Wooster, O ated Dees er 28t 186 (| 
( ction, etc.) Lhev indicate very cieat m\ tility to the exer 
ot the rignts of sesessio! t et id 1 ‘ 
taking an pre minent part m tiie i iv I I 
} + ] + | ] 
\ \ u uneasily, a Homie 
Wa qui i 
went to Milledgeville to mingle vil the representative { | 
ten ] no Al) + lay love 
ate sesession They were impatient, overbearing tat ind in 
eran could scarcely treat a is in i | 
his being a Vouglas man, he was tor the Union ( ne \\ n 
the Legislature first assen d, the members ! 
without a plan and alm st l il le » 
and Iversons, and Howat nd Jones’, Bennings, and | nd the 
men of that stamp, arrived as outside counsellors, t 
dled. Many of these distingu men, urged the re to t 
Georgia out of the Unior | vere rampal ‘ not wait the 
vention. They hesitated to trust the | é t one time t Genel 
1ssem oO! ratnel a mayor! ere eu 
ct i? i i i ‘ 
it DV able Speakers, s i nning i I 
14t It was an able speecl » CO! tory in tone a1 n arg 
attempt to take the State out ¢ t n \ itive I 
i 
Qn the day alter the ce ery this spet L recd { eSs! 
(yeorg ‘4. Hall 7° and others, men 1 ( the Le tul t 
a Navinge great cont mk ni lom art tie 
re ecttully requested t t i at earliest el 
them upon the perilous issue then upon the ¢ nt the 
next day deciining to comply Wit tneir req t Line i 
Piving mV views as to the prope! I t¢ i 
of policy which did int ( 
1850, to James S. Hook and « es \ 
not so intensely, excited in relation ) ca 
Aiter stating it i did n t K 
sufhicient cause to justily on, ¢ en t South, € 
schism, Was part nstrume i 1 O i I } | l mea 
un t 
uj 
Cobb 1 xplanatior y la 
Thomas C. Howard and John H war Joh Jor M 18 
| ind to Henry L. Benning, a ‘ i Geors sup! rt 1, and 
brigadier ral (¢ S \ nes nd Bennit 1 in Fi r's 
Joseph wn, pp. 57, ¢ 
28 Af ird lieutenant-« 1 S. A 
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1. Let t s Leg it a it convention of the pe ¢ t suc time 
is Ma aeemed most convenien to consider and determine wnat the 
State ould ¢ and also in the meantime, put the State in a condition to 
meet ar emergency 

2 Convention reathrm the Georgia rm and demand 
the 1 ( 1 \ passed by the non slaveholding States, w 1 Ob- 

© 1 good ta the act of ( neress, 10 
( ve Slaves 
1 1 

3. Let 1 Convention appeal to the Northern States, to suppress by 

t t n isures the Slavery agitation, as s ersive ¢ thie eact 
il rnit it ee! e States of t 

| Conventio1 isk a cor it the other Southern 
States, ¢ er ina Congress tor that purpose, or in such other manner as 
I t ca liated te secure concert of actor bid. Co 

pol } 
19 
Che result of all these discussions was, the passage of an Act, provid 
ng e call Ot a State Convention and the election cdeiegate t ¢ 
‘ to meet on the dav of 1X61 
Lhe cision by the pe those elections wa 
i 
vhethet r not t ( ention should pas in ordit e sesession 

] ++ + +1 “wr ] 4 TY ‘ ] ] 

| ( alt i hnmediatery an 
Sseparat or seek the eration the ¢ €1 ( ding States in 
| Ss movement ()t course | was opposed to é ce ssion in 


fixe the eg or the n ting ¢ the Or n ded 
anythit ea gen canvass of the State. I made but one spec 

Whic i Vere in | lISVIil¢ efiterson Count n \\ re- 
sided, « the 1sth of De mber,. 18600. and signed to influence t ote 
of that « tv against sesessiot ow far it was instrumental in a 

con : that obiect. I cannot sav Pat the trot is there were only 


ro! ut if it must I advocated co-operatior rhe earl day 
Lil Cs Ca i¢ Ou it) i¢ Sesc SIUOT] LICACL,. was one 
or t elegates elected to the Convention (VY td. , tov 
\J nad | hy lore > 
p ) liv 110Nn and views were also asked etters re 

ceived from persons in different parts of the State: mv replies. with one 
exceptio1 e gone to the “tomb of the Capulets it was written t 
\. W. Stone, Esq., and published in Handbill form for circulation. It 
is dated December 20th, 1860 Vid. ( ection.) My opinion now is, 
and va as beer it a fair and energetic canvass would have 
howe i large majority’ ft the people against the policy of sesession. \s 
just remarked, there was no time allowed for discussing the subjec 
upon the hustings: ar what speaking there was, Wa nfined 
entirely to the sesessionists They were more than zealous they were 
frenzied Chey did not, in my judgment, present the issue fairly to the 
popular mind They insisted that it would be peaceable—that it would 
not bring war—that if it should the Yankees were cowards and would 
not fight—and that, at the worst it would be a short war, in which the 
~~ l \ li achieve an easy victory and tna we snouid en Nave a 
Southern Confederac with a homogeneous population and_ interests 
1 1 1,1 4 ] +; ? + 
which would enjoy the friendship of all nations and the admiration o 
mankind These were the fancy pictures painted to their followers by 
the leaders of the Breckenridge seseders Che people were honest, patri 
otic at -onfiding, hence, they vielded to the storm cry of sesession 
Tan 


Tile iit Sc rie L 
trusting that the convention ld act 
view of these representations Ot | rect 
f the Southern Confeder the d fairly 
1s being in favor of sesession, if the peopic 4 een t vhat ¢ 
perienced politicians ought to have kt n, that 11 oke a wat 
for Coercion and that it would ibably exceed a I ! 
macnitude, slaughter and desolatior eing a famil 
section we ld fight ‘ reservat n the 
lhe Convention met on the ¢ fixed the Leg ture | f 
Shirits were there as delegate Che flant 
ne ‘ctatorial: but withal, the out cal the firmne Ad 
nX¢ ror the assen ne t nvent 1 \\ 
\ir. B. H. Hill the two Stenher ‘ ‘ 
prominent men elected a delegates of enn 
snonded th Mr. Stepher tine of 
had prepared nothing for the ration of 1 
an Ac soon reache the eat ernment 
oht an interview him and rpl find e ha not 
hit e looked to him to designate the line of | Lic ‘ the ! 
lelegates should pursue and to ta +] ead in it ie ' 
¢ ed to occupy that pos oO 
t urged me to do so and that | 1 sustain me We ! r 
vit Mr. Hill and Dr. Mear iched me and expressed the 
mxietyv the sul rect indi e thie i K ircdne t our wit 
we went into the Conventiol mn osition 1 est vitho mk 
lefinite programme our own around which to fa I there e pre 
] red the iollowing | eal le il 1 resolut ns whic OW t eac 
of those gentlemen ncluding T. W. Woftord of Ca ( nt ; i 
proved them cordially 
lhe Convention met on Wednesday, January t t 8 ) 
Thursday, Mr. Nisbet of Bil thu Re 
whic the proceedings thence following ere had 
Resolved, That in the opinion of this Convention, it is the right 
ind dutv ot Georgia to sect le from the present U1 to ce erate 
with such of the other States as have 1 ill do the me, tor the pu! 
( 
Alexander H. Stephens at the 
I r Confederat Re I 2 2 
M at ne i T Tterw T T T 
I ni > A. N sbet I Ma M rt 
Fielder’s J. E. Brown, p. 64 
‘ 


ning a Southern Confederacy n the basis of the Consti- 
\ et vas el r reported. lhe above proceedings 
\ ¢ S es rely extemporal us and i had 1 el 
<¢ t tre to co writing I spoke ndet e 
enerva ett almost overpowering I offered my 
t es tions as a substitute and that they together with the 
es e gent I om b »sS 1 be re to the committee 
Ost to 1 t \n animated, but respect at te ensued, 
I \ ( i ne ae tes ol otn side pated 
CC Wa evel Te i (I Stal ¢ 
eving the right of sesession, yet, | did not think it was now the duty 
OL (xt gia tO exercise t t | eueved it was necessary that [ 
we ( tient and give the conservative element of the Nort me 
to orgat ¢ I we might hope tor re ess and Satet in the [ on 
ind at events it was <¢ e to the border States, tot magnit cle ot 
ion an \ sideration eat us tO Dreak 
ip the Union with caution O make the experiment; tha i Olrered my 
1bstitute n no captious spirit ut er to test the sense Ot 
Convention, whether it wa e ce erate irpose ¢ the ( tv to dis- 
ive the connection o thie States wit the Ut ed ot ¢ that 1 t 
were not § n 
( acti \ ( the 
eo} ot t 
econd t g so spoke favor 
I 1 mit \ 
cit i Sest n 
n t t it ¢ ort 
n ¢ e was 1n 
evitable H ontest before that 
od I so 1 nv who heard it 
i ( ixen ies W l 
Do i 1 there would have 
een I si Oo! Ticket in Ge | con | il 1, con- 
overmastered me and I took no turthet part in attempting to resist se- 
session ive never conversed with Wr. S epnel in reiation O 
above interpretation of the tone of feeling ich his speech seemed to 
ndicate ¢ yi my conjecture as to the reason that he failed to make a 
] a n in ti Cr vent | mrvine m in 
Zea Ss hg ivains sesession 1n mvention. am giving my im- 
pressior t the time. If they do him injustice, I am certainly inno 
cel 1 itenti¢ to » 
, ef 5 r Confederate rds of G I 
red by A. Nisbe 
M pr ngs of the conventior1 n Jar 8, before 
introduc f Nis s res s, resolved that its sessions s 1 be held 
with « rs 
8 Stet speec wne’s Life of A. H 
Stef ns, PI i I | iS phens 
n this occas see Mr. | hiles n the New 
Yor Her , ine pa ns respecting tl 
con which correspon ‘ es ay be s 
n his letter s br c. Jam. 1, 3, 20 fe, pp. 374-379 
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he Committee OI enter 
\ 
~ eT \\ 
frown of arion, rt 
(ry “Sat ) 
tt. Kenan, Reese i\ 
alee t< cl rman tior \ ‘ 
nance \\ Cc thie 
mite her ut 
‘ 
( nvention ¢ t hie ¢ 1 da ( ja i 
‘ nored and hty €1g CT¢ \ t 
States of America ene } 
‘ + i \ eT | 
d ti? amendme 
ricie 1 
( a 
I ; 
State (,eore 1 Unit 
L’nited State ‘ \n 
er ola in the 
ereignt ( el 
he report ‘ takel I 
\l, neon aft P el es i i 
t ns lopted | the Cor tion Ta I 
assert t right e 
+ ‘ thre \ 1 1 I 
which n t nthe ve I I 
here re vea 133; 1 
And so the R va ‘ 
eae ) dark ert n 1 ‘ 
re er felt s sad erore st¢ ny rit 
mor thie Wel (ld rit 
the OT inuat \ 
resolutiot whic vere taken | 
+1 ] ] nanin 1 I 
; § the Ordinance ‘ 
the passage t eles 
10n amongs 
has been inadvertently t 
7 
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(Gseorgia claim or t wrongs OT \ con iS 
to the remedy and its application before a resort to other means of re- 
dress 

ind Whereas Ss ae rabie to give expression to that ention which 
reaily exists ong all the nbers of this Conventio to sustain the 
Stat the yurse Of action whi she has pronounced to proper 
I e occas n, there re 
i i memovers O! Ss Convention ny those who 
oted against t Said ord ince, < we as those w » voted tor it Vill 
sign the ime aS a pledge Of the unanimous determination of this Con 
vention to sustain and detend the State n this r chose remedy, W 
all itS res NSIDILItIE ind consequences vithout ega d to dividu 
approy ( d sapproval OT its ae yn 
en move eir aqoption on prevalle 
i con ed with this resolution by signing the Ordinance Of Sesessior 
It w t t ( ntion t} lito itn 
Vas ac ) vention W ind 1t fave no 
Ol force | i signature | to give it valid 
t l id not ive signed it But pt al creed, I 
believe nd st believe, that the St d the right to se 
ig i «ae re e cy O es cising a ited 
t eque \fter esession im i ( shed 1 t 
t to me, the voice « command and obe nce itriot lut 
o G ola my judgment, I owed primary allegiance Hence, | 
ened in order to give t tmost moral t to the deed, in the 
tre! n¢ ope that it ould diminish the chances ot wat 
ng ev10 ( ed to send commissioners to ( Slave- 
y ates as id not already seseded, to communicate the action o 
(i ola 1d ask their co-operation, on the 20th ot January,*’ the Con 
ventio resolution, charged the Committee on foreign relations with 
the duty of nominating the same on the 28th, when the Convention would 
proceed to elect them.** I was solicited to permit my name to be ib 


the ¢ 1 irst, that | Wa Oppos 1 t the poli Ses ( ec 
on it | had been recently in the Presidential ca vign, which had 
is nspired, made a speech in Richmond, in which I « ited se- 
ession and argued that the line of policy red by the *kenridge 
part ed to that resul Said | How could I have the face, with that 
speec esh in their mem to urge Virginia to ¢ the san nis 
take Georgia has done?” 
ulso urged by friends of the sesession party t ite 
tor t osition of Delegate, for the State at Large yt 
Congres I decl d When the election took place, | to 
my room by indisposition and without my knowledge or consent my name 
was put in nomination. I was told afterwards that I came near being 
elected and probably would have been if I had been present. I replied 
I would not have been for I should not ive been even ited tor 
meaning thereby that I would have peremptorily refused. The reason for 
this determination was satisfactory to me. As I was so bitterly opposed 
ordinance of sesession—so averse to a iption of the Union, | 


ht it was more becoming in me to stand aside and permit those who 


mitted for election, as commissioner to Virginia. Which I declined on 
thought 
$ rnal, p. 77 nfed. F Ga., I. 313 
44 Jour PI 8; Confed. Rec. Ga., I. 33 67 
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Oli He 44 
chanld not be to ume (tow 
i t UN 1ittic ‘ I I ~ 
the Convention | as one ( mitt 
endeavoTead tO a \\ Civ, a t i 
| I voted conscientiously, with thi ‘ ring ‘ 
what con dered the m¢ 
men ihe vention compi« 
Georgia 
\s a whole, 1 Kked the Constit na t 
} +) 4 lerat er 
romery tor the Governmel e Con era " 
gomery 1 
spects, it was an improvement n that é ! ites 
the subject of impost duties an nterna nprovem i 
ariy defined a> O ave l | 
racticed y the federal Government ra 
of its Constitution It extended the i’re ential lerm t ! 
] ] ] ] 
s¢ c itn 4 ~ 
the Country, a! ren ne the temptat 
net ministers Of a Seat the Senate e ‘ <pla 
their recommen il Ns na ile I 
rohibited the a opriation rom 1 
uj the recommendatiot1 ! 
thie ime should pass in rity t I 
es here l 
ionate nee it doe not nect 
ne ! er made it any\ cl i ( ves 
the vn i ot { ‘ x i m 
I vel Calied ill i 
not one distinguished for talent tatesmal 
reat abilit ‘ nd it 
and experiences su ( ea 
rl fire of the former, ten the ‘ 
with the ability of eithet ve eae 
\lagistrate 
| thought the Congress a ntgot C 
view ot the prospect OI wal (one wa i 
45 The convert n 
sion there ti J 
46 R rt | mbs and ! t 
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1 
terms tra 1 nec to the great Nort! 
t It al ts tri \ ihat stream 
9 i t Ocean, tor much thie i portion of terri 
es t Lileghenv and NOcK ( ntains e con 
out const t e ( the prin« ] nducements for the 
wna Hlowever pacific therefore. might ive been the 
+ + ] + + 
e me ( se State it yas no € ed Na 
eve sta neut! n css a \ thie saw t it the 
| 
t € was a necessit It irritated the Northern 
el n the detence f their fla t F eel 
evi n entire misconceptiot the 1 nitude 
the strugel but bei ttentive spectate e were 
crit ssing event een 
on for the reason 1 the ro- 
ev eing etermined that 1 : deed of mine 
( ote t thre el met to 
‘ ra) | ed 
etterc er lesty nd therefore t is not 
mre ta ‘ then 1 tew to \ | 
\! Sty el a} ‘ kit ed to 
reflections upon the ent ool] They 
State. in Mr. Davis’ Cabinet. he ee Con 
toge \\ \ b>. \ I ( 
+ +} + + + \1 
ner vhet on, Dr. John W. Le nte 
eph E. Brown to fill his vacancy. Dr. Lewis resigned dur 
2 I was elected bv the Legislature in December 
not a Ca! t Mv electior Vas ine ecte ad y no 
le to me. except that I was persor eratified. with the 
my ntegrit and patriotism Wii it ¢ nce | nad im- 
( my alliance with Douglas, in 186 I became still 
t DOSS opposit to the or sesession 
rcumstances. was a D acknowledgement that 
ts justified, to son extent, the soundness of n judgment 
the hor of m motives, in t e< 
1] 
‘tion | i rged to go to Milledge r l 
r the 1 re ( ccer \ 
ling em e General A nbly | 
cembe E oy ( ction for the speech as reported.) 
hed Richmond to enter upon t orial office, I found 
| erected as one or the memi the Committee on 
} +) },] } ther lement 
ea Vas ve eC e, the weathe I emen anda conse- 
not able aisposed o be prom el n oceedings 
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m ed 
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tile <tlt ( VY « 
of the Senate \ L Cal 
cial measures it voted 
taking private property pt $101 
ilreadvy been commenced Het it an ea ‘ 
reculate impressments and to determine 
Several othet on i 
pression and re erv and fix propet 
ment tn i i i i 
TT! t oT i 
ea p 
e done etter t int + ne P 
much to crush out the war spi! 
ent to the cause. Early in the sam 
mo mencdment tO the State ( wiederate P ( 
1? 111 } ( 
ntre ed the ll. + ne exami! 4 
} ittent n to the inv’ 
IX C«til i 
sit\ i State eto nt I tit { 
ol meal the muinorit ( 
peaceable adjustment Ot trove! t 
‘ il regret ed it i ‘ i 
the Supreme va | 
inder the Constitution to ¢ fer 
lhe term hic l was elected to f eing 1 e 2. 
February 1804, 1 was re-elected y t a 
cedin November or October, 15603. 1 i 
States Senator! it the time otf Genera 
Ol service extended ITOM) i l 
gress in the spring Of 1505. 
48 Introduced Feb. Jour) 
J 
49 Introduced | withdrawn I I 
Dil 3 ntt I 
r he rt nr I 
but apparently 1 er passed ] I 
| 
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Lie eflections n my ¢ n that ‘ ( t Section 
of my narrative 
\ the time vas orst elect d the ile Vas ritl ng 
i t epression of spirit oduced by what | thought the entire 
absence of a definite financial system or well considered military pol 
It seemed that all our energies and resources were to be concen 
t ¢ ym the im tomac and the ¢ emy | tted t ike | ssession ot the 
Hatteras to the Rio Grande I was parti larly nervous in 
COl juect Ss Of the € osed condition of the coast t Georgia; tor 
et t be the icy of tl t to make no etfort fo ts 
Our ports were bi I]t eht there she 1 be 
ener? pre | r coast border m bv 
thie ect orces It was an alarn ng tact that t WeCc etary O the 
¢ seemed to have no scheme of finance that ould supply credit 
Gsovernment or a supply of the material for the wat He had 
t shed a tter to the pre luce loan commissior the sul nd sul 
( ch was, that the Government did not have the ¢ stitutional 
er t hase the cotton on hand and as a means of raising money 
was no market for cotton) the planter ould gré yinter 
Cc! vea Kil and s ] cate the Banks; and \\ 1 up by tell 
ng t t it the were s cl 1 Ssagacious cla ; that the M ild thus ob 
tal he relief they needed [ was not surprised that Congress did 
1 I inces for cotton } ne, but the right of seizure upon 
ensatiol ( the cot n, rice at te ( imple I 
the Cor tution Hence, I was in favor of such a me re as a basis 
t t Cont | LrOVE nment co Id have nevgot it Ll ls witl 
t dithcultvy to almost an indefinite sum The planters would have 
gla epted in payment, one third cash, with the balance secured by 6 
ct. bom avable specie at the end of the wat twas under thein 
f] convictiot1 like these tl i | vent into the Set it I went there 
oping that something energetic and efficient might be done, when all the 
I catior showed that it was s« necessary But I was g t aisap 
ointe my anticipations. Conscription, which had alre: 
orts st far 1 be ng abandoned was adhered to and 
still 1 ectit ncreasing the age of men subject t 
dutte thus crippling agriculture, injuring the police over t slave 
pe if ! leaving women and children at home unprotected lo 
me col ti vas very odious, because it « men to fight for 
libert ens ed them der the yretext otf them free But 
ere were great principles violated by it. It ignored the ghts of the 
tate inder the Constitution It was despotic It « s 1 out the 
oluntee t, on which it was pro osed at first to wage the wat ] 
neve questioned the power ot the Govt. te require the service « ever\ 
rms bearing citizen; and if in the beginning it had made a call on the 
States for their entire Militia force, converted the Confederacy into a 
grand military camp a commissariat and marched into the enemies’ 
( try, lived upon them, desolated them, without the offer of any other 
ewa to the soldier than that of hberty and good government, I should 
ave en more hopeful of success. I objected to conscription further 
ecause clothed the I.xecutive with more power than was sate to popu- 


] 1 ¢ +) te 1 ] ter sarhte ¢ - 
ar | ! it put the entire country with all its interests and rights per- 


sonal and civil at the mercy of a huge military organization amenable 
to no earthl wer; it would lead to a system of tyranny and cruelty on 
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the part of military officers t I t : vrading to t t 
freemen; it would rob Indep i 
rlorv of its achievement, so that it \ tor the t 
it the sons ot liberty ‘ ne + fic + 
ores They were all caiculated to Hate re! e1 
rive out the precious meta ve t 
rirs pecaust ti i i 
rposes Of oppression upon mere ‘ 1 at 1 . 
| Pp] | 
tered the tendenc t cit tism nevel 
var for liberty, to restrain t not ‘ 
n the er of officers to the 
t n o1 Laws It is the essence oO! 1 é 
stem, that the witila? sha es 1 te ft thie L [ie 
spension of the Writ, to a great me ¢ slew 
I did not pretend to make myséeit p! inent in t Senate i 
ind the effort to enforce then that ] 
g ng mv views mildly and in tev ! nd tit rding to t 
convictions of my judgment ‘Ir. Davis ¢ net bein ( t wel 
not capable of wielding in a manner equal to emerget ‘ . ver 
lepartment and Mr Da eing al ‘ 
temper. perfectly self reliant, and w 
d not differ trom him ‘ly relation ) ere 
1] 
He is an orator, but not a Statesmat 
to a but a t r man ne i 
cee at heart and would at any nae t 
His errors were those o1 the 1; at t 1s t strat t erred 
oo furious to be guided the w n tf al ne mal tie err n 
not usine the talent and Statesmar 4] ‘ 
Such should have been his cour t he te Ine 
Whilst this was my a e ti e mit es ¢ G : 
ing the war, I took no part with those felt it t 
ose and openly denounce el I had no sympa e Wig 
and Loombs and browns it ight their st great injury tf I 
"allSe, Was Ca culated OY Cl 
government, and lead to counter 1 ence ( 
what I could not approve and sought to eliminate tn t results f1 t 
I do |did]j s ecause | knew that itevel there 1 
for ultimate triumph n t re e 
reliance upon their chosen leact | innot ¢ etter t rive a 
short extract from a letter | ote t r. Stephe! \lar 9 SO4 
cause my views do not pre | en pinot men at mea 
2 Meaning, pr ably y 
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respect 
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D 
[tt ‘ il nnot } “OT eT lic 
tratior not meet my sanction t in manv 
I t the var according to t] a ind polic to 
Cu ir aS Cal st trom w it 
Chis ma ea rro! in honest et 
I t th my ev f pat 1 sound Stat 
ac I ince with t ing | wa 1rom n 
nit is cautious in ng p nto it. When we won 
vict I requent ha Has o expressed it in letters 
il et For | kn@&Wthat 1 m to result from public 
il tel er ippearal the ea4©rt iny 
faile the ookfed] to the elec McClellan Prest. of the 
Unite tat with much anxiety and thought that me- 
thing might be done, in tl Brect iting peace movement 
n the Sout lo ascerta vi ject, | was addressed | 
veral ntlemet n Ma ( llect tte 
ntlemen, is 
not ippointed t hie ir—I feared defeat and 
disaste from the 1 sone » would fall with the 
Conted and tl EH. ti k to Constitutional Gov 
! ry tl ned to the bar 1 rder to make a living 
l I | a partnershi the Hon. Ebenezer Starnes of Augusta, 
Creors Qur association tinued tor about two vear OW 
lecember, 1867) termi It was my purpose to absta I] 
part tion in politics have [not] been quite able to it 
! thout solicitatio lesire on my part, elected t itt 
which was ¢ n pursuance of Andrew ] 
lamation to reorganize povernment The Convention met on the 
ot m.°* | was chosen its President. Its pro- 
efore the world. Its concessions to the victorious | et 
earnestly the vanquished in a gallant and patriotic struggl 
ht rmony and peace. The failure to secure it coupled with our 
ntinued exclusion from representation in Congress, will stand a monu 
ment ting as time and eloquent as history, of the treachery, hypoc 
nd meanness of the God-forsaken and hell deserving fanatics and 
tvrants that rule the country and desecrate the Constitution which they 
t ipport. I took no part in the deliberations and debates upon 
the floor of the Convention. My position as presiding officer was oner- 
1s and required all my power; for it was the first experience I had ever 
had \ll said I acquitted myself well. My speech, just prior to pro- 
nouncing final adjournment is in this Collection. It produced deep sen 
satiol More than half the Convention were in tears and we all parted 
vith feelings softened by the sad associations and memories of the war 
] ‘ he supreme court of Georgia 1853-185¢ 
i t For an account of the convention, see C. Mildred Thompson, 
Re siru eor PI } ind its Journal 
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ts r truction, I wrote a letter dated the day ot 
1867. It will be found in this collection 
Comments on that letter by the Editor drew fro ; 
letters to the New York Tribune,—the one dated August 
September the 6th, 1867. 
I} rings my political career down to the present t 
27tl S67). I have been an active participant in publ 
$40 down to this da I have been laborious, f 
have been honored by my fellow-citizens sufficient i 
t I trust I now enjoy the nfidence « 

1 staunch, though feeble advocate of th 

. strict truction of the Constitution of the 

ntegrity of the Union upon the basis ot the Coy ( 
n nest nvictions of its letter and spirit. 
career I find myself disfranchised and assigned by™ , ii 
in Congress a position, politically subordinate to my former slaves; and 
i Convention is now in Session at Atlanta, whose object is to put my na 
t State and all others of the South under negro Dominion! ! ! 
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| GENERAL BOOKS AND BOOkS O \\4 
| j n © ipa } j | | eliv 
ered by I. TLAN 
(Oxford ( larendon re \ I 
iress. 304 | 
LHE dedicatiot I \ l 
beautiful Latin sh ; that t I i 
i \\ imi Ca al I 
ID +1 Ine H ‘ ( 
Roman Britain e late | Hay i 
History in the University of OX! from 1905 t 
t t Hlavertields work Roman britan \ 
Thoroughness of intormation, strong il attitude t 1 
painstaking accuracy 1m the nat 
upon the inscriptions and in i ng t i c 
the features Havertield t from the Germat 1 i 
clean-cut ideas, a tine se1 of humor, a1 wn uNnusuU t 
the essential showed him to be a tru 1 { count 1 ‘ 
endeavors of local antiquarians [aver t 
rganized picture of Kk lan b ind 1 
itlemipt il systematic scientil excavatl \ 
Roman remains in Britain. He: val ul 
intiquated seventh volume t the na 
uate and more m 
revi was invited to help h Let u 
f R. G. Collingwood and }. G. § \ rson t 1 
on render the services t tt ‘ 
In his endeavors as an eplg t Hav 
be Mommset 1 tack of pi 
to h in co igu 
Havertield soon began t tu t 
pects, VISILITIO 
ivailable material t 
AM_ HIST. REV., VOL. XN »2 
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the best was his personal excavation of Corbridge on the Tyne 
of papers pul ed va us | ind Ger in periodic il] 
test t . mous progress which the history of Roman Britain mad 
1 ire and guidance. Splendid monogray especially those « 
t \ us regions of Br n in the Victoria Cou History. on the 
‘ R B tall he 1 tary Camps ot the trontiers, thre 

museul prepared a work of gt tion w h Hay 
I mind \s a matter of fact he never succeeded it 
eving reat final bool Even if he had lived longer. he probably 

I mit \ k ougnt to be d ne be lore sucl i fir l wo could be pl 
Gace Fortunate] ever, on two occasions he was forced to gather 
together the main results of his work and to sum stise his most im 
port t vir s, the f t time in 1905 ina pape read before the British 
Acadet the ond 1 1n Ford Lecture ivered it Oxtord 
Che first attempt was published under the title 7/ Romanization of 
Koman Britain originally the P) lings of the Academy and late 
(in tour editions, th ist posthumous, revised by George Macdonald in 
1923 eparate ok He also intended to publish his Ford Lecture 
nd in 1913 and 1014 bega thorough revision of inuscript 
D evented him from seeing this book printed. It was reserved fot 
his triends, first of all Mr. Macdonald, a recognized authority on Romat 
Britain, to do it for him and to publish his lectures in a revised. up-to-date 

form. We must be grateful to Mr. Macdonald for his unseltish work. fe 
his masterly sketch of Haverfield’s life. for an almost full bibliography of 
Havertield’s books and articles, and for his excellent additional notes 
il ks to his efforts we |] ve now in tl e ir rd | ectures a vy tluable and 
important addition to the well-known book on the Romanization of 


Roman Br fain As a matter of fact the two books do not dupli ate each 


1 cate ea 
other t is natural that some of the cl apters are almost id 1 in the 
two books, e.g., the chapters on Romano-British « vilization. However. 
eve in these chapters the later book brings some new pre sentations of 

iny sides of Romano-British life and some new ideas on questions of 
detail. Almost entirely new are, however, the three first chapters. The 


first gives a sketch of the history of Romano-British investigations. full 


f new facts and of brilliant judgments. The second which was bitter], 


missed in the book on Romanization, contains a careful and up-to-date ac 
count the ce nquest of Britain, and the third a general survev of the 


militar occupation of the land New to a large extent is alse hanter 


\ I . R man sritain and Saxon England It is useless to praise a book 


Sd hole It 1 ust be carefully read by evervbody who is interested in 
the history of England. Bri style and a wonderful lucidity of ex- 
position make reading a real pleasure even from a purely literary and 
aesthetic point of view Oxford knows how to honor her great sons 
No WC ler t] it the Oxtordi: ns are so fond af their aln 4 mater an 1 +} at 
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Histon th P By Epv 
\ssociate l’rotess ( Plist 
York and London: Century Compa aii, 713 
Seo 
PROFESSOR HULMI! i 
particular po VIEW | 
a 
in entertaining histor and t iT 
upon the exalted note and through t trat 
rativ vill find t it il th, ae ¢ 
politi With the usual history of the British 1 
manual ot authors, at an isional excu na 
thinkers, enough to make up an out of 1 \t t , 
the unitv of a history might appea ' 
‘ecsor Hulme is able to treat both literature and ] ; 
of politics and to draw trom ea ts political iny end 
aliaks and the changing idea of the state he thu ne A 
minds of authors and speculative thinkers as we i 
effect is, or should be, to broaden the politica 
for the book is written down to the comprenhet ’ 1 
class 
[he apparent gain is reached, it 1s to be teare t the expense 
confusion and blurring ot | 1\ | 
tively. an undiscriminating student might readi 
whether or not the metaphysics of I or af Tie ' ve 
national importance than the successtu c tive ul 
and Scotland: whether ain, t RR tic poet 
sidered than the 1 conceived ] 
Ireland: or whether the musical vet f Swinbu 
index is the poet ot rat na 1 1 el t 1] tt t e nrece nce 
of old-age pensions In other v ( 
forced Three shorter treat 
knowledge 
In regard to historic ’ 
Professor Hulme mentio1 or t 
expresses Mt, saved 
might have been carried tu 
ambiguity that destt pre 1 


tish Peo} eX e, Profes Hu sa 
la sted: we sear i hint of 
structive meaning t t or for hint of tl tress al 
t ghboring p eX] nting inde 
\ I i n and political union l ement t 
Rosebe being a lord”, could not take a seat in the House o 
' no ¢ lo describe the Ang Church as 
not oftte SIVe re ng it to 7 
tl ( is nment tax \ nce i 
the great Scottish write uch as Si ett, Hume, A 
a ot xcellent Eng no ¢ ext uld 
¢ obviousness verges upon a challenge to reason ( 
vould make the book more suitable as udents’ hist 
( 
fessor oO tin in the Universitv of Chicago. 
lan and Compa 1924. Pp. viii, 344. 15s.) 
I soR M R bo seems to discuss twe separate subjec 
r st persecut sof C tians in the R n Empire, and 
t the Petrine tradition in Rome I imagine that the fort 
crown out of the attempt to disprove th ‘ traditior 
storians it will seem the more 
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‘ails point on which I should } 
18 onlv one port on whi oule ive 
CUssif ! > etter Ce alniyv S¢ S tO 1 
1 
the ft le it whl 1 ne wrote t 
1 
e exact procedure. It Is quite possible that 
> 
me of Nero continued, that treason, cannibali 
1 
oras) were added to arson ind that there ‘ 
aga st anv member of the Cl istian cl urch 
offenses This, if I understand him 1 ty 


eicomed some 
i 
1 
hough he wa 
th nremidic 
VPreyUcice 
em and ncect 
that h 
that ne Was 


340 
1 
om 
| tate 
| tO 
on 
t the 
er 
It has been widely held that the persecution of Christians was based 
on an Institutum Neronianum, or on an edict of one of the Flavian 
emperors; but Professor Merrill argues that this is unsupported bv the 
evidence The first Christians who were put to death by Nero were cot 
victed of arson, and the others were condemned because the crime w 
supposed to have been undertaken by them all. In other words Chi 
tiat were attacked because of their supposed misdeeds, not for their 
religion. There is no sufficient evidence that there was really a persecu 
tion under Domitian, and the persecution in Bithynia under Trajan was 
because Christians formed a hetaeria and Trajan had forbidden all 
hetacriae in the province 
lhe argument on this point is very clear, and I think that Professor 
Merrill is probably right. I have never been able to see that the case of 
the Opposite opinion is as strong as Neumann and Ramsay have main- 
nec Ther . 
vhat more d 
teste Athena 
guilty of these is Professor 
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and criticisms are so impersonal that in the majority of cases Dom But- 
P oes not name the reviewer whom he is answering nor tell where the 
crit m may be found, a course that obviously increases the difficulty of 
determining whether in any given instance the author or his critic has 
the better case 

he book is an exposition of the philosophy, the theory, of the Bene- 
dictine lite and rule, written with the main purpose of defending the 
vie that the changes found in Benedictine monachism are a natural 
untolding or development and the monastic life to-day is a fair present- 
ment to the twentieth century of the original. That St. Benedict did not 
intend his monks to practise great bodily austerity, and that the centre 
of monasterial life is the Benedictine family, the autonomous, autocep! 
lous monastery, are, in Dom Butler’s judgment, cardinal truths Failure 
to recognize them leads to a misunderstanding of the mind of St. Ben 
dict, while, once they are grasped, we can apply Newman's doctrine of de 
velopment to the institution and come to the conclusion that the changes 
in Black Benedictinism are the result of growth and are not out of ha 
mony with the ideas of the founder Phat is the conclusion reached |] 
Dom Butler, though he states it with some hesitation in what he calls 
his “crucial chapter’ on the Benedictine Ideal in the Centuries. 


he appeal trom the Rule to the Cave, which the author says has 


1 


been made by some of his critics, involves the abandonment of the ceno 


bitical lite—the monastic familv life—as the Benedictine ideal, in favor ot 
the eremitical ; and also, at least by implication, it requires, in addition to 


spiritual ascesis, bodily austerity of marked rigor Che thesis that the 


eremitical lite is the consummation to which the cenobitical might be 
t id Dom Butler answers by an appeal to history: the eremitica 
te has no place in the great currents of Benedictine tradition. That tl 


Rule, rather than the Cave or the experiment at Subiaco, represents the 


full mind of St. Benedict has an immediate bearing on the question of 
isceticism: if he intended his monks to be cenobites and not solitaries, 
so lil e the great reduction that he made in the element of bodily 
austeritv must be taken as reflecting his final judgment on ascesis 


The argument advanced to support the main thesis of the book—that 
the monastic life of to-day is a fair presentment of the original—is ques- 
tioned by Benedictine critics; and the author in reply does little save to 
quote from the review of the first edition in the English Historical R 
view. lhat present-day Benedictinism differs greatly from that of the 
sixth century is unquestioned, nor are the changes in minor matters only 


Dom Butler postulates tive fundamental principles of the Rule as the norm 


of Benedictine theory: cenobitic life in the monastery; the monastic 
family, with its corollaries; the Opus Dei; spiritual ascesis; and work; 
nd of these only the first and possibly the fourth survive unimpaire 
The cepted juridic inter pretation of stabilitv, and the short-term election 


of abbots, cut at the roots of the monastic family; nowhere is the entire 
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Genet peat we ¢ ntroduced (by foot-notes) to the literatu 
of the various topics, the newer articles and books being emphasized 


often to the exclusion of the older pioneering works 
This book is but one in a series being published under the editorship 


of Professor Georg Brodnitz of Halle. Those writers who have to 


record the economic history of specific peoples get off rather lightly. 


ge 
One of the most difficult tasks is the writing of the volume now being 
reviewed lo be sure, the Church and the Empire bestowed upon the 


Middle Ages some pretense of unity; and first the village, then the town, 


gave to medieval economic history a degree of uniformity of develop 
ment Nevertheless the fferences were great as between one centut 
ind t one itio! nd another lhe present olum has empha 
zed conditions or types in Germany, without showing very clearly 
wherein the other peoples ditfered economically. There is probably no 


other single book, however, which gives so much compact information 


about medieval economic history 


Studies in the History of Mediaeval Science. By CHArLtes Homer 
HASKINS, Gurney Professor of History and Political Science 
in Harvard University. [Harvard Historical Studies, vol 
XXVII.] (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1924. 
Pp. xiv, 411. $6.00.) 


IN this volume Professor Haskins gathers together his various papers 
concerning the intellectual life of the twelfth and early thirteenth cen 
turies in western Europe which have been appearing for the past fifteen 
vears in different learned periodicals, such as this journal, the English 
Historical Review, the Romanic Review, Harvard Studies in Classical 
Philology, and Isis \s the titles of these periodicals suggest, the work 
is one that should make a wide appeal to scholars, whether 
entists, or students of philology and classical or medieval literature. 
These papers maintained and added to the high reputation for historical 
scholarship which their author had already achieved in other fields of 
research. and in almost every case were in the nature of new discoveries 
or further contributions to knowledge, making more precise than it had 
s, and 


been our information concerning various personalities, writing 


intellectual movements of the period in question These previously 


printed articles now appear in a revised form, correcting or supplement- 


ing the few points that required this, and bringing the bibliographical 
matter up to date with the recent literature. Scholars who have already 


} 


used and valued them will be delighted to have them now in a convenien 
form within one cover, and it is to be hoped that their appearance in book 
form may recommend them to a wide circle of new readers 


New material in addition to these former studies appears for the first 


time in print in the present volume in the case of four chapters, one 


N. S. B. Gras 
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nce adduced by Professor Haskins at pages 138- 


e t ) i¢ 
139 ke e more ready to accept the canon of Byblos as the Philip of 
ripoli o translated The Secret of Secrets than I was when Mr. 
Robert Steele first made the suggestion in 1920 I also favor his sug 
gesti t page 369 that ars medicinae designated a group of treatises 
rather t i particular work, since the treatises which he mentions often, 
if not regula occur together in the manuscripts. At page 52 it 
might be well to cite Clerval’s Hermann le Dalmate (1891), as well as his 
Les |! es de Chartr and the discussion of both Hermanns in my 
Histo f Magic and Experimental Science, |. 701-702 At pages 55- 
56 Professor Haskins seems to take a little too lite Ilv the rhetoric of 
the pretace given at pages 45-49 This general assertion at page 356 
set ti on It was almost wholly as formulated in a few standard 
texts that the learning of the ancient world was transmitted to medieval 
times In the first note at the bottom of the same page the word “ re- 
sult s mystifying. Disputed points are not always sufficiently dis 
cussed to put the reader in a proper position to judge, and the arguments 
of others are sometimes too curtly and imperfectly represented. But 
on the e there is very little to take exception to in this thoroughly 
holarly piece o! work 
The general appearance of the volume is much to the credit of the 
Harvard University Press, and slips in proof-reading seem very few (at 
th line 


30, note 56, “ Adalard ” should be Adélard; at p. 44 in the four 
habet should be followed by a dotted line. 


1e sentence which, indeed, it would perhaps be better 
to quote in full for the sake of the argument). It would have been a 
‘ater convenience for readers if, in those cases where a series of manu- 


listed, a line had been allowed to each item. There are good 
f manuscripts, of subjects, and of proper names 


LYNN THORNDIKE. 


Ri natssance a History of the “ Devotio jAloderna 


(Grand Rapids, Mich.: Reformed Press. 


By Hyma, 


HARNACK was accustomed to say to his classes that there 
were two clues to the maze of history: creative personalities, and the 
principle of development. Both of these clues are carefully followed by 
Dr. Hyma in his effort to trace and evaluate the influence of that revival 
and scholarship which, beginning in the fourteenth century 
the little cities in the valley of the Yssel, gradually spread over west 


ern Europe and contributed much to the preparation for both the Refor- 
mation | the Counter-Reformation. Among the creative personalities 


noticed are Gerard Groote and those immediately associated with him in 


the Brotherhood of the Common Life and such eminent 


srethren as Thomas a Kempis, Wessel 


346 
script ard 
madaexe 
the founding of ee 


Hyma: Christian Nenaissance 
Ganstort, Alexander Negiu il 1 ine 
mo! Lite are characterized a ract i t ! I I 
in their free association ved a rothet ult ted mple b 
tvpe of piety, and occupied themselve eflv with the t riptiot { 
the Bible and other approved wort of 
boarding-schools for boy 
ine develop! ent of emenrt t thie t 
Moderna ”, our author traces along three main line t t lt 
of John Cele at Zw ( rit n tne v reulat | ert 
POOKS ad LIC j ; nre re 
ideals of the order; and third, in a large nu I f] t 
having been under the instruction of the brethret 1 thie t 
period of early youth, carried with thet nto the priest r int 
monastic or secular life the ideas ot re ! nd educatior \ 
impressed upon them by their skilltul te nd by the « ( i 
S e, cheerful, industrious piety set betore thet t ( t 
Common Lite 
thea ¢ 1 } 
the th Hit +] } | 
e records of the fifteer 1s xteent enturies Dr. ] roucht 
great industry in research and unusual crit 
reader with an interesting and instructive stud ‘ ton 
moral energy by showing how the influence i re t ure 1 ’ 
Suc is Gerard Groote, tarted a movement 1 t 1 centul 
later could powertully aftect the career i met rse 
Luther and Calvin and ignatiu Li vola 
It has been the custom to speak of the Ret ( i it ere 
merely i humanistic movement, it | the re 
covery ot a Knowledge 1 the lite and literature t the C \ 
ncelrve +1 
so conceived, the Renaissance was usually regarce t é ‘ t 
with paganism and inimical to the Churcl But the tellect ke 
ing traced in this volume accompanied | = ‘ m= 
ind proceeds in closest relation to tl irc] 
in calling it the * Christian Renaissance 
ihe purpose or the WOOK as briefiy stated | tiie if 1 1 t 
show how the New De votio1 xr Christian Ret nee hetweer 
and 1520, absorbed the wisdom of the ancients, the essence of Christ 
teachings, the mystic religion of the Fathers and t nt f 4 eval 
Europe, as well as the learning ot the italia umanist t 
lated all these ingredients and presente thie nat é to the | 
world and the new The author point o | rre fr 
he foll ld] | 
the following statement: “ It would be a mistake t that t RR ! 
tion was the outgrowth ot the Itahan Kena ince r that it be ! t 
the work of Martin Luther The term itself 
misrepresents the true state of affairs, a doe t t Counter 
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Ret one Retormati t included the 
inte Reformati 
The Christian Rei ! the result of extended research carried 
( n European libraries. It is carefully documented and in 
de i n extensive bibliography of sources, published 1 
nd ible xe among t i of the ( vil il 
( titutior the Brethren of the Cor nm Life at De 
vente 
Re ¢ few books of this sort are published in America, since 
the | ti require r ence residence abroad and a working < 
u t th a large number of languages and the studv of sources 
often difficult of access. As might be expected, Dr. Hyma is a native of 
the Nethe nds He was educated partly there and partly at Calvin 
Colle (srat l Rat ids and at the U1 iversity of Michigat wl ch recog 
I ¢ th a fellows] 1 late with a doctorate l has recently 
called to an instructorship in the department of histor book 
is hi I t extended public tior He is no it work un another vol 
ume the Brethren of the Common Life 


RESERVED SMITH, Ph.D., Litt.D., Professor of Historv in Cor 


nell University. New York and London: Harper and Brothers. 


IQ23 Pp. x11 179 >4.00 

In the preface to a brief biography of Erasmus written twenty-five 
years ago, the present reviewer ventured upon the following dictum: 
“A complete and satisfactory life of Erasmus of Rotterdam still remains 
to be written. Its author will have to be a thorough student of the clas- 
sic literatures, a theologian familiar with every form of Christian specu- 
lation, a historian to whom the complicated movement of the Reformatior 
lstorian tf m ti ement ¢ the Netormation 
ic altooether intellioihble an educator a moralict man himor.”’ 
is altogeth itelligible, an educator, a moralist and a man of humor 

The appearance of Professor Smith’s excellent book leaves this 

judgment as nearly true as it ever was, and this is said without any 


desire to detract from the value of this new contribution to the already 
voluminous Erasmian literature. It is repeated here rather to emphasize 


the inherent difficulty of the task Dr. Smith has undertaken. His prepa 


ration for the work has been long and varied. Since his Life of 
Luther published in 1911, he has been continuously engaged in studies 


of the Reformation period, and that means, of course, that he has been 
touching the life and work of Erasmus at many points. His command 
1f the material has grown naturally with the progress of these studies, 


asmian sources with 


he comes to the detailed examination of the E 


| breadth of bibliographical knowledge. His manner of pres- 


tation permits the display of this equipment at every step and gives to 


the reader the sense of security which can come from no other method. 
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Erasm r Study of his Life, Ideals, and Pla n History. By 
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the coher hand th 
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} | tor na ter +] 
The account of the Gree ¢ ime 
} ] \\ } +1 
Latin version. is both informi: 
much of the bibliographical mater in connectior thes 
f r matter more ilit to the eeneral re er for \ thieg seme 3 
obviously intended As it stat P 
yom, 4A 1, } 
Par HENRI STROH Docteur en heologie, de Ce — 
1 nt ] ane ale ++ 
i la Faculté de Théologie Protestante de | 
bourg. [Etudes d'Histoire et de Philosophie ie ises pu 
liées par la Faculté de Theologie Protestant 
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NDER aus] 
most as much attention to evangelical the ! 
n a 
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250 Revicu 
former did in German hands. No less than three large books on 
Luther ive now issued from the Faculté Protestante, tv of which are 
trom the pen of Dr. Strohl. Having devoted an earlier volume to trac 
ing the religious evolution of Luther until 1515, the author now tur1 
. to the task of elucidating the Reformer’s thought during the next five 
t tive years For his subject he has enormous enthusiasm, hap 
pl transcending the bounds of nationality. For he thinks that this 
child of the people, this son of piety, still has much to say to “a turbu- 
ent ep in which the souls most in love with the absolute ive seen, 
disillusioned, the shadows of the vast twilight descend upon a tired world, 
is itisted all 1ts re uurces Only to emerge nallv at ant liiation, 
it despair, and at disorder ”. For him the Saxon is still a prophet, speal 
Ing i e1 e ot the living God, able to bring the world back to cot 
it an i@ai and a reason ior iiving ce ne time 
it \ elet lavished unstinted praises On the tounder of it rotestant 
1, no Fre man has felt so much sympathy for the subje 

\ large part of M. Strohl’s work is exegesis of Luther’s writings, 
particular of his commentaries Long slices of the lectures on the 
+1 > + 1 > + 1 | } 1 
Epistle the Komans, and I some of the tracts, and t \ rie rt the 
Vine e -[heses on Indulgences are translated a: expounded lhe 

pivot of the Reformer’s thought is found in the Romans, iv. 7 
7, 
i pa ig Iraug With the message oO! distrust I ehteousness ot 
worl { with confidence in the healing power ot God appropriated by 
fait] Closely bound un with the id ‘ 
Tal ely bound up with the idea otf the impotence of works 1s that 
of the sin of invincible concupiscence. So it was, reasoned Luther, that 
a man e Wav OT sSaivation must be semper peccator, semper penitens, 
semper justus Against the strong malady of original sin the Witten- 
ere protesso found no effective medicine except the or potence oT 
divine grace, and thus he laid for Calvin and other followers the founda 
tions ot the “high” doctrine of election and reprobation At the basis 
it theology M. Strohl is quite right in seeing a personal experience 
of its originator; but he is wrong, in the reviewer’s judgment, in placing 
that experience as far back as 1513. Everything points to the summer 
of 1515 as a much more likely date for the famous “ conversior1 
\iter examining the foundations of his master’s theology, the 
author pt eeds to render caretui account Of the various phases or the 
protessor’s career at Wittenberg, and particularly of the controversy 
over indulgences \ summary history of the doctrine of indulgences 
trom € st appearance in the hurch Opens the door to the compre 
hensiot tf Luther’s protest Not onlv the Theses and the Resolutions 
written in their detense are thorougnhiv analyzed, Dut a tolerablv large 
amount of space is given to the subsequent controversies with Emser, 
D 
Dungershei Alfeld, and Prierias 
In the third section of the work the author studies the controversy 
sis irch that culminated in the debate with John Eck at Leipzi 
over the ( ure that cu inated in the debate w 1 jon ILCK a C1IPzig 
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of the sacrament disap] nts the readet 
literalism id ore 
i the portentou ati ere it 
Harist. like the elect eld of force net 
: ot Luthet messakte I ep! 
| anal n ni 1 ‘ this 
in thi Ss inciuded a valu e discus ’ the } emer 
betterment, both political and « ‘ 
Lhe outstanding merit of the DOOK as a ts t | 
The author has read and a milated ll the Gert t the 
subject, and thev are ihe detect ot u tie e 1 
unoriginal. While he offers a good introduct to t aby the 
beginner, there is little or nothing in his book t not 
aireadcy read somewnere eise it we compare \ SUT I u 
Kalkoff, who has devoted a lifetime to the study « ust the t 
the history of the Reformation, we must mit that K ff cor 
tributed a vast deal more to the understanding of the sul n 
little field he is a discoverer; his French riva t best but am t 
vuigarisateur. 
PRES RVED 
i. ps ta mi } eco’ 
auctum per P. S \f A 1, 
Bibhothecarium, \ ( R23 
(Oxtord: Clarendon res ror 
Press 1Q24 Pp. xxi, 6231 20s 
Ix this fifth volume of 1 masterlv editiot 
Allen shows e same wa nf 
rence to which we ive paid tribute in pre us number ‘ 
There is nothing to add to our tormer expre ) ration tort 
the patience and courage with which he |! ed the tie I 
his colossal task. Like everyone else w! t eno! 
mous and often baffling literary produ é ( 
| tance of establishing a firm chrot vica 
17 
j fixed, he has been able t ht int t the muititu ire rete ¢ 
Wi too much violence t torical pt 
present volume covers the rrespondence 22 
Its special interest is the light it throws upot 
of istment t the religious and polit ] 1 tor I ving upor 
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I endit S but fully declared, between the old order and new. 

We find here the if scanty, correspondence with Erasmus’s 

ympatriot 1 forme ic friend, Pope Adrian VI., a man after 
the i Wh nea t raised to t! 5 primacy DY one ot the T overbial 
SV f the papal pendulum, this time from the extravagant worldli- 
ness f the Medicea I oft the best 
papal traditior Four | Adrian form 


Arnobius’s 


this interesting cycle 
Commenta? Ps tian world 
on having at its head s ling for 
himself anv personal reward whatever, but predicting a speedy reconcilia 
tion of the warring factions, and incidentally warning the pope against 
untavo le reports about himself which the improbita yu indan that 
persistent bogev of his imagination—would be sure to bring forward 
In reply the pope assures him of his personal esteem and urges him to 
ye to Rome as soon as convenient Erasmus’s answer consists mainly 
of his usual ce aE s and breaks off just at the point where he seemed 
about to give an opinion as to the sources of the present troubles and to 
est a remedy for them. Perhaps there was a “tag” intended only 
for the pope’s private reading, but we may well doubt if it was anything 
! e than the usual Erasmian formula: if only everyone were wise and 
good, all the complications would be solved at once rhe only positive 
uggestion is one Ww 1 occurs in other Erasmian writing that 
international cor men “ incorruptible, serious, moderate, trusted 
and ot cal1 u uld be summoned, and that their decision 
Within this period falls also the correspondence with 
of | e, in which Erasmus sets forth his well-known hopes tor a 
le v l Cut out the roots of war, ambition for lands, for power 
ind gl 1 it would not be difficult for Christian ] es to agree 
u l hich would prevent these present diso s from breaking 
out ! There is a from the king 
in facsimile ry assurance ot 
vel Erasmus 
Here curs also the well-known passa arms with Luther, in 
whi atter, writing with unusual restraint, begs Erasmus to refrai1 
from bitte controversy with unimportant and extravagant defenders of 
the Re while Erasmus in his reply simply s off into personal 
ibuse % vague apology here is much reference in many of these 
letters to preparations which Erasmus was making for his most important 
| e of controversial writing, the treatise on Freedom of the Will. 
September, 1324, as announced in a letter of the sixth 
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Vaster Richard Ouyny, Bailiff Strattford-upor 
of Wilham Shakespeare By EpGar 
New York: Oxford University Press 1924 P 
[HESE two books are in the main contribut t 
the ition oT ft Cla il ect t 
Avot during the lifetime of Will Shakespe 
The volume ot Stratford re Is cove the greate 
speare’s boy! od, emphasizing the pro nence I 
speare, at this time ind recording the ctive part 
affairs of the boroug ail 
nie i for volume | hic \ 
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twent e ot wil ] t ( t te 
the recepti 1 accorded t 1 
that Puritan oppositi to the l t 
the drama had t the t irt 
earnestness ” While 1 t t ne t ‘ 
ing Toht ikespeare wreater s t 
trom a study ot the i je Tt t 
which the tuture dramatist passed 
favorable to the deve pment ot his ge 1 ti thie 
foremost men of the borough, and by his ut 
contact with men of education and knowledge the 
between Stratford and London was b é ‘ 
mistake to suppose that the ideas and ise 
life in the Eng Elizabeth did not extet1 
of Stratford 
Other important su scussed are the Ques 
Northern Rebellion, t of the Grand ¢ 
and the Oken Bequest The last mentioned shou 
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1 orrunseie voung craftsmen of the ch in establishing them 
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to ¢ ft 
he ent a 
aster Richard Quyny without feeling confident that the social and edu 
~ 
cational opportunities of Stratford were far le meagre than has cor 
1 1 7 
mo ) upposed e book n be commended to r la 
nave disturbed by H well-] llipps s pessimist erpretation 
1 
(ert details of the records uggest some interesting s veculatio 
£s 
ega 1 aqaiscussed play ocholat Nave mg been pu ed 
the pre Verry Wives of of elements v h 
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Gloucestershire; and that John Rugby is a name more appropriate to 
the neighborhood of Stratford than to that of Windsor; and finally that 


the name “ Horne” was not unknown to Stratford, Margery, the widow 
of Laurence Horne of Bishopton, being admitted to the Stratford alms- 
house in 1575-1576 It will be remembered that the Quarto has 


“ Horne, the hunter” where the Folio has “ Herne”.) I am not yet 
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tudent f industrial and ee 
he lume devoted to Master Richard Quyny is based not only upon 
the Stratford records but also upon a considerable number of unpub 
lished lettet ind sketches with considerable fullness of detail the life 
of a man intimately associated with the Shakespeare Richard’s father 
Adriar is the colleague and friend of Shakespeare’s father He hin 
self 1 the poet’s friend and correspondent, and his son Thomas married 
tured to have been the prototype of Sir Hugh Evans; that Robert Shal 
low, Esquire, and his entourage clearly belonged to the neighboring 


ir 


ready to suggest that in the earhest ve , 
scene W is tt itl i ite! tral I Tt 1 tt 
Windsor, but the curious details just recorded t istil n 
inquiry into this poss! yility. 
ivé io) 4 i/ 4 i 4 i? 
- 1) \ \ ‘ est ae 
Oxford: Clarendon Press; New ‘ork: © | versity 
) 
Press. 1924. Pp. 525. 
Ir is a pleasure to welcome the appearance 0! r. Feilins 
The history of the tw creat English parties ! 
for manv vears, and Mr. Kent’s Ear 
meets the requirements of mat ’ Jor. were t ‘ volume 
1] een + me eT re nterectit {1 e 
even | narrative portior | 
the political then h wnoderlav the 1 
and 1 
VV «ail and thie 
the whole ( \ lier «cl teraty nes 
and an epitap of “thi ereat party } na 
nal live otte ne the } nal rr ¢ | 
i uo WCU ‘i > { 
the Cal il and Danby, the Poy ] Plot 1 tl Re lut 1 
William and Mary a1 f Anne, to the Great nistt Be "14 
allu the infinite det ] lrawt nie? +t, 
pamphlets makes good reading e receive 
the great work on the subject; it will rightly be pra ; 
possibly, here and there, in extravagant tel it W c 1 
that praise, tor it epresents a eve terat 
achievement. It is unquestionably the greatest nele nt tio! et 
made to our knowledge and our understanding 01 
In so tar as the material 1 it base ed ere \ 
perhaps be no need tor anyone else to § ver it yet there are at least 
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two fields which must still be explored before we shall have a true picture 
of what actually was and what actually happened. The one is the finan 
cial development in the vears of which he treats, and its connection with 
politic lhe subject is obscure; it has not been worked out; it is 
ditheult to trace. Yet it is as important to know who held shares in the 


} 


old and new East India companies, or in the Bank, or in the South Sea 
Company as it is to know who had pensions and places from the court 
It is impossible to appreciate the position of Harley—to take one instance 
—without an understanding of finance, or even “ business ” in 
One looks in vain in these pages for the names of Blackwell or of Chi 
He tinds one sentence relating to the formation of the South Sea Com 
pany, and not much more relating to the other great enterprises. And 


we must know much more than we do now to evaluate properly the 


springs of interest and action behind the intrigues of politicians in this 
peri l 

Che other field is that of what one may call mass-politics Che strug- 
gles, the ambitions, the rivalries, and alliances of leaders must always 
attract more attention than the way their followers voted. Yet if we ex- 
plain fully the developments of politics we must take account of followers 
as well as of leaders, of divisions as well as of speeches, of machinery 
as well as of opinion f masses as well as of personalities rhis, like 
the questions of finance, means long and tedious research in sources very 
different from memoirs and letters, it means such calculations and tabula 
tions as astute leaders once made for themselves. It means research 
rather than reading and reflection. It may be regarded by some as be 


] 


neath that fabled dignity of history which has obscured mucl 


h truth 
rhis is beyond the scope of such work as that of Mr. Feiling; and 


though we shall not arrive at the bottom of the well at which, we have 
been told, truth lies—even the truth of politics—until we have these facts, 
we may be grateful meanwhile for this admirable and entertainin 


It is a long step on the way to the history of political parties 


Europe since 1789. By Epwarp RayMonp Turner, Professor of 
European History in the University of Michigan. (Garden City, 


N. Y.: Doubleday, Page, and Con pany. 1924. Pp. xvi, 846. 


ris volume is an enlargement and revision of Professor Turner’s 
Europe, 1780-1920, which appeared three years ago. Two new chapters 
have been added, Problems after the War and the European Countries 
after the War, and a more extended treatment has been accorded to 
various topics, the additions totalling 148 pages He has also omitted 
with good reason chapter II. in the edition of 1920 entitled “ Separation 
of the Communities in America”; for the matter in this chapter was not 


strictly pertinent to his theme. The space thus saved has been utilized 
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lition was brought to Napoleon at St. Helena on 
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1et centuries Its material is well selected and it is nowhere over- 
with needle detail. It contains fort e maps, thirteen of 
new and four in colors 
E. E. Sperry 
Vanuscript of St. Helena. Translated by PARKER 
vew Yorl 1 London: D. Appleton and Company. 1924. 
11, 152. $2.00.) 
Vanuse enu de lune Mantére Th is the 
title re purports to be a succinct aut biographic account by 
l. ot the events of his reign, a sort of political testament from 
and e Gg re e prec ; de ces evene ent parce ¢ mon 
re et mes intentions peuvent etre etrangement deéfigureés,. et ¢ 
titre tel que j ai ete, aux yeux de mon fils, comme a ceux de la 
concludes the first paragraph 
translator-editor of this new English edition to believe 
lf that he had before him the auther copy brought in 1817 
ind and finally after eighty years of unknov vanderings to 
1, New Jersey During the ‘nineties two ladic came from 
¢ ’ and set up a modest housekeeping menage 11 Elwood 
tor an unknown destination about 1907 and never heard of 
they left among effects the Manuscript of St. Helena. In 
luction the translator remarl Until now the reader of |] 
never had an opportunity to read of the Great Corsican a 
hed by himse a small French edition fof the Manu 
W truck off by an English publisher in 1817 An 
translation however was never issued.” He ends with the 
on that “of the genuinen of the Manuscript there can be no 
* doubt. In estament made in 182 Napoleon sav 
vow the Manuscript of St. Helena’ this d il forms a 
tive proot of the genuineness of the document 
he light of the facts noted below, it appears that persons with 
positions la penchant for apocryphal documents—take risks 
ng prefaces ght from “somewhere”. The 
on, fre a fair—no better, if no worse, 
earlier ¢ w York, 1817 
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les, and in translations in many languages. 
mtholon, with whom and others Napoleon dis 
on, as reported by General Gourgaud in his 


ical notes to the work, made by Napoleon, were 


Py 
( a 
cet rt 
too 
Engl 
nelly 
‘y 7 
[ dis: 
in wri 
trar ] 
than tl 
the Manuscrit venu de Saimte-Helene was first published by John 
Murray, London, Apggigggo, 1817, and has been edi- 
tions and 
eany of the 
September 5, 1 
cussed the work off and 
Journal.’ Forty-tour crit 
1 Général Baron [Gaspard] Gourgaud, Satnte-HGléne; Journal inédit de 
1815 a 1818 Paris. E. Fla arion. 1899. 2 vols f. vol. II., pp. 230 ff 


published later repeatedly Napoleon, | ever, de to 1 t} 
person whom he believe 1 to be the author e author m Was vat 
ously ascribed to Benjamin Constant, t | 
and to a “M Bertrand nceiet ficier au regiment Vistule 
f Jacob Frédéric Lullin de ¢ teauvieu { Gene the 
therefore well equippe 1 tor ntu 
mal pecie¢ But } ever well ‘ ‘ ‘ sttay 
the broken empet pla ‘ 
tricture Ire ly referre 1 
Conegre has a New edition, van Wir with copy 
right notice dated M 26. 181° annenare Pittsburel 
Angeles, California, who presented to the Librar phot 
graph of the title-page. A story ot ! the emperor's stabl 
at St. Helena (the younger Archambault) w ent with t ’ 
ript bv Napole n. to carrv it t loser | entow!l 
by John Brisben Walker in the August, 1& XXV. 44 
447). The article is iull of maccuracies at 1 on ns of fact 
make the entire account misleading ere can be 1 ubt of tl ut 
ousness of the Manu t le S te-H Napoleot 
authorship is concerned 
muir? { 
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has in its possession, besides several of the 


printed editions and translations, a French manuscript copy of the 


orig il, undated, but probably of or close to 1817 It appears that there 
ire in existence a number of such manuscript copres—the prompt suppres 


lication of the Manuscrit by 


m by the French government of the pu 


Comte and Dunoyer in the Censeur Européen (t. 3, 1817, pp. 9-192) may 
well account for its circulation in manuscript form, less easily reached by 


the agents of the censor 


Le Comte Molé, 1781-1855: sa Vie, ses Mémoires. Par le Marquis 
de Tome troisieéme. (Paris: Edouard Champion. 
1924. Pp. 467. 20 fr.) 


\IatHiEU Louis, Count Molé, came of an important judicial family 


which could trace its role back to the fifteenth century and 


tributed, generation after generation, an uninterrupted line of magistrate 
to France His father, like his predecess rs in the head hip of the 
Lae ’. continued this long-established tradition As president of the 


Parlement of Paris he encountered the fierce blasts of the French Revo 


lutior nd as a conspicuous representative of an unpopular class met ! 
death « the scaffold in April O4 The son. then thirteen vears of 
/ 
ize, became in time a member of the Council of State under Napoleor 
a judge i minister of justice under the Restoration a inister of the 
navy; in 1830 minister of foreign affairs, in 1836 head of the government 
He lived to be eventy-four vears old, althoug his ealth w Iways of 
the poorest I hi lt having estimated 1 thodically the nu er ¢ 
days in | lifetime when he had been without 1 ind | ng found that 
they would not fill a month all told. But with what always seeme i 


hold on life he not only managed to accomplish a vast amour 


of varied and useful public service, but in addition he composed an a 
count of his activities which, now in process of publication, seems cet 
tain to place him among the great memoir-writers of France 

In the politics of his time Molé was a personage of the first order 
and, as he was intimately associated with affairs, as he saw everything 
knew everything that was going on, was acquainted with all the secret 
wires and pulleys and springs that were in use in the political game, an 
as he was a keen political observer, endowed with a literary gift of a 
high quality, he was admirably equipped to describe the men and meas 
ures of his epoch, to the great advantage of posterity. This he has 
done on a liberal scale, for Molé enters into the minutiae of history, the 
significant not the trivial minutiae The result is a tapestry tightly 


voven, where every thread and knot serves a purpose, and the crowded 


scene portrayed is full of movement and of color, animated, lifelike, 


durable 
The third volume of these notable memoirs covers the period from 


May, 1817, to September, 1818. It presents mainly the inner history of 
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the final vear of the Richelieu ministry, w Mlole chro: es with a 
completeness and a realism at Vv te be ound els¢ ere fhe « el 
measures ot the ministry, their reaction upon the ent ar uy 
the ministry itself, Moles own suggestior proj eeche 
the pmmmmanl and party manoeuvres that turthere r that balked the r] 
of the king’s government in a turbid time, all are set rth adequately 
and illuminatingly The habits and custor ot the wor Ot | t ot 
many angles and in various lhghts Among manv excellencie olé ex 
cels supremely as a painter f living portraits Here he reminds u 1 
some ways of Saint Simon It is a remarkable gallet t varied type 
that this extremely penetrating psvchologist ex) 
templation, Louis XVIII lonsieur, the Duke t A uleme, the Du 
chealie }? }? 
> Riche eu Deca es ba 1e7T 1 tor 
Castlereagh, Rover-Collard ind) mat re Mit unt Mol 
record of the proce of solution i the | eu? tr never a 
happv band. and sappe nd mined in it ne 1 p = ‘ 
avowed enemies, but y the al ito! the tre eric tiie ( the 
s of its own member We see portt ad here the rt of 
and the allied art of dissimulatine dissimulatio: 
en) of nature Ire ny nial wher +1 e tor the 
ente it not edit re hie P 
wi lonbt 
1 these \ lut es rey ] \ I ¢ t al 
sincerity There is some talk, though not mucl teratu i t 
fine arts and 1 \ ind the memorapie pa ive Wing 
tense love of nature, or giving a discreet and melancl t unt of I 
adventure 1 the reaim ot sentiment | il Writing 1 1¢ he 
‘ } | +t ¢] ] 
as i Nave lived it Let not the reader see in these met I eithet 
transition, or method, or continuity Let him rather see rupt, unex 
pected contrasts and strange incongruities.” Beit mat . Aictin 
ony and lhe | 1] 
guished birth and breeding, Molé has no trace of pedantry Hie writes 
as such a person would lhe result 1s most agreeable reading 
( HARLES UD NER HLAZEN 
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- I. ] ] \1 + 
} } Yr di 1) revestellt aut cle \ en des 
leutsche Verlagsges« ft fur Politik und Geschicht 1924 
+. 
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pter, he does not 
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following | 


he 


1 superior international 


e prestige an 


are revealed to be much more naive, adventurous, and short-sighted than 
they have led posterity to believe; it appears that they did not always 
tell the Kaiser the full truth. But the merit of Brandenburg’s work is 
also its defect. He takes virtually no note of any material except what 
is in the German Foreign Office archives. His orientation is exclusively 
that of the Wilhelmstrasse. But this does not mean that he sees onlv the 
German side of the ca 2. He is too good a historian P| 
keen analysis of motives with which he closes everv cl 
hesitate to score severely those moves on the European = 
ultimately involved disaster 
In the years immediately EAB ck’s dismissal Germany 
still enjoyed tha (position which 


urge v ON D ad 
had given het Even the tormat i 
not at first enda lone as Englat ‘ 
E1 rland or at east t 
Germany made the great mistake of neglectit ‘ 1] , 
were variou Holstein’s conviction that 
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combination ot brit naval powet Cie t 
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upon the Kaiser | Holste Bi e 
of his Foreign Office to seek a piece of M ( G 
] + ] + 
compensation for allowing France 
langier would add to German prestigt Frat ( 
that she could not swa vy Morocco wit 1 1 G How 
mv ely the Kaiser accepted the t 
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tourist and wit ut ar ott i recept but telegtT 
that this \ is quite impo that all the nt he 
mace ind that, 11 they were not carried it t ¢ 
Kaiser had been frightened out ot : e1 ~ 
Kaiser vielded to his chancellor His spee viet ¢ tiv t 
opposite effect of that desired; it antagonized 1 e and | 
ultimately strengthened the growing A1 ret entente yet it 
might have been turned to good account France at t wa , 
mbarrassed by the German demonstration « i t 
i Rouvier hastened to int ite to Bulow it I ¢ etu 
tor a tree hand in \lo co to come t 1 iret eement i 
colonial questions, similat » the Anglo- kre B 
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she was, she would be more tractable 


In the Bjorko affair, on the other hand, the Kaiser acted somewhat 
independently of his chancellor. In meeting “ Nicky” at Byorko, 


Willy ” had apparently not intended at first to impose a treaty upon his 


weak triend It was only the day before the meeting that he telegraphed 
to Berlin for the text of the treaty which he had vainly urged upon the 
Tsar the previous vear. At the last moment, without consulting Bulow, 
he modified one paragraph so that Germany was obligated to defend 
Rt interests only “in Europe”. This was a modification distinctly 
to Gert s advantage. But Bulow, upon hearing of it, handed in his 
ré¢ t He prete led he could not continue to be responsible f 


1 


Germany's foreign policy, if the Kaiser was to take such decisions with 


out consulting him. The Kaiser was in despair and besought him to 


remain in ofhce sulow agreed to do so after he had succeeded in his 
purpose of getting a stronger grip on the Kaiser and the German Foreign 
Office He then went ahead with his unfortunate Algeciras policy 
After 1907 the Triple Entente became steadily stronger while the 
lriple Alliance grew steadily weaker. As Italy and Rumania could not 
be counted upon with certainty, Germany had no real ally but Austria 
Austria, realizing that Germany could not afford to throw her over, 
became more reckless in her Balkan policy. In annexing Bosnia in 1908 
she faced not only Europe, but her own ally, with a fait accompli. Wil 


liam II., who did not hear of it until the day the annexation was pro 


claimed, was very angry at Aehrenthal’s duplicity. He feared it might 
lead to a general carving up of Turkey, to Russian resentment, and pos 
sibly to a European war. In the end, however, he allowed himself to 


must be fully supported in the 


was a dangerous precedent for 


In summing up, Brandenburg concludes that German policy may be 


reproached with short-sightedness, vacillation, and swinging of the big 
stick, but that at no time did Germany want war or work for it If she 


had wanted war there were many earlier occasions more favorable for 
her than 1914: her policy was too timid rather than too warlike. More- 
over, Germany had more to lose than to gain by a European war 
England, likewise, he believes, sincerely strove for peace, though dis- 
quieted by Germany’s naval policy and refusal to accept any agreement 
¢ the insane race in the building of war-ships. In France 
ind Russia also the mass of the people were for peace. But in both 
these countries there was a small war party, headed by Poincaré and 
Izvolski, who worked for war as they saw the increasing superiority of 
e Triple Entente forces over those of the Central Powers They 
aimed at goals—Alsace-Lorraine and the control of the Balkans and the 
Straits—which could only be won by war. They were willing to accept 


the risk to reach the goal. And they were aided by the new force of 
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e simple. Whether or not the Germans might have strengthened 
the selves greater initial naval activ tv, or the capture of Paris or the 
( nel ports, there was one thing of which the were sure, and cor- 
rectly so, namely, the transcendent necessity of smas! ng the French 
irn a compared with that all else was insignificant. Had they 
broken the French line as planned the world might now be lauding the 
Schlieffen plan 


Hicoe expressing anxiety as to the enemy's possibl] 


ensive operations with mines, submarines, and othet wise, including the 


phrase “the small margin of s which we possessed over the 
German Fleet” as compared with the naval responsibilities of the two 
lorces, and also from the writings of Sir Julian Corbett, the apologist 
or the British commander. at d says (p. 73), Chis reasoning of the 
brit historian, even n a book r the war, shows the per- 
sistence of the invasion idea as an influence on Gritish strategy 


escribing the battle of Coronel, Captain Frothingham_ blam« \d 


l 
miral ( idock for fighting nder the existing col tions, and especially 
because he did not wait until the Ca) pus | id joined, w ien the British 
tore | have been one \dmiral Spee could not have stood up 
ivainst his is, of cour t very disputable point Mr. ( chill in 
Is Hhorld Crists (1. 449) is of like opinion: “ With the Canopus Ad 
n Le idock's Sq idron was sate.” In vie w of the facts that Ca lopus 
could not exceed twelve ki ots, that Good Hope, with like arm: , Was rid 
dle the &-inch guns of von Spe: and that Canopu irried guns of 
il ntiquated nark (onl 25 ¢ res) which were quite outranged by 
on Spee in Scharnio nd Gunetsenan, it seem very tain 
t \] ( rchill’s ¢ idel S e called Ca Pus would ive i] 
ved the rest of Cradock’s ships to the bottom of the sea 
Kr ng that he wld t \dmiralty Ss Orders to search to 
1 e the G n cruise i n, 11 hampered with a 12-knot sh 
( ck d the best he could e responsibility rests with London 


s description « { the ( oronel action, as well as of that off 
the F; nds, is very spirited and clear, a sO 1 his analy IS Of the 
nere e neglect on the part the British and French to grasp the 
mportance ot the Dardanelles, and the almost inevitable failure of the 
purely naval attacks upon their defenses 


he volume is marred by an apparent lack of care, 


| li c as instanced by 

t nting of the word Leipsig In the text, while it 1s spelled cor- 

rectly (Leipzig) on the maps. It is to be hoped that a bibliography will 
be supplied with the volumes to come rhe maps are excellent. 


EpWARD BRECK. 
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TEMPERLEY. [| Published under the auspices « British Insti 
tute of International -\ffairs Volume V1 ! lent 
Frowde, and Hodder and Stoughton. 1924 709 
£2 2s.;£10 10s. for the set.) 
is the al vi e e 1 rit 
the Peace Conterence itselt, a1 now wht t eee 
+ > ‘1.4 ] - + } +1 
within five vears of its Whether we 
displaved in the arrangement materia or Dy the I pr 
portion, or by the tone of the ntributors, the volun ttains the | 
established lece rs n view Of the adilhcuitie that id t 
be met. thi raise. Che vercaptious crit ma ! or in i 
certain defects similar to those ot the earlier volume t nece 
sarily a survey exigenci¢ of e 1 the 
free trom repetitior reference to prece ling + 
catch the bearing of certain ipters t does not bt to al rdered 
conclusion the various topics it treat But such are the inevitable cde 
tects ot a comprehensive, collaborative istorv ot contet rarv event 
and the student may well be grateful that they have been 1 ! ed by t 
hilit ] - } 
ia f the volume is broad. for it covers the peace settlement 
in Turkey and in eastern and northern Europe, and it includes chapter 
upon the British Dominions, the Far East, and the | ue < \atior 
Following the plan already laid down, the torica etting r ¢ 1 
probiem 1 Drietiy outined In the case ¢ i r rd nas 
] } ] | + ] 
contributed a separate istorical Sketc! ere 1 \ 1 cet ription I 
ts treatment at the Peace Conference, and in most cases a rt narrative 
that brings the story well into the veat )22 and in certain cases into 
1923. The first and longest chapter, abort a third ot the entire volume 
apart from appendixes, is devoted to the Near at \ e East It 
provides a summary sketch of the four important secret agreements cot! 
the +} tec } ] ] 
ciuded auring Wa student W i regret ty Wi l Wa 
qaouptiess necessary, and especially the or 1 it text i the S nt 
Jean de Maurienne Agreement, \ many pe cou now e pu 
section is succeeded DV a ce riptiot the ttempts 1 
at Paris and after to find a solution for the problem ot nflicting Lin 
and mbarrassing | | ! 
nationalist movements they had encouraged au the 
a consideration otf the breakdown ot the lreaty ol Sevre \ national- 
ism in connection with the problems Of Syria, falestine, at 1 
tamia, the independence ot Igypt, the uestion ersia \ 
portion of this chapter 1s naturally dey ted t le pment ubsequent 
to the freace Conterence in ne case ol tik 
Poland, emphasis has been placed uj ¢ ea 
M. HIST. REV., VOL. XXX.—24 
‘ 


e peace delegate tP for here, as the edit points out t is the 
gin of those ideas and their interpretati n the Treaties which is of 
createst portance ” he success of the Polish experiment, for the 
1 ent at least, and the bankruptcy of the Treaty of Sévres he attributes 
to the will ness of the Great Powers in the one case and their unwill 
1 € in the other to reach agreement and to enforce their views. 
ere is strong support for this conclusis n the text of the two 

‘ 
he cl ter that deals with the Russian problet comparatively 
brief, covering very proper merely the establishment d recognition 
of the Baltic state nd the relations of Bolshevik Russia with the 
Allied Powe The internal aspects of Bolshevism naturally are not 
‘ tad The et of the failure of the Peace Conference and the 
=. me Council of the Allies during the tw vears that followed the 
( erence, summary though it is, sets in strong relief the facté that 
have petuated the political isolation of Soviet Russia as is the 
pout 1 and econo necessities that have constantly tended to force 
he thin the orbit tf the commerce and politi f western Europe 
n this conflict the yt the problem and the danger of Russia 
The three following chapters are concerned with aspects of the after-war 
ettlement outside of Europe. Professor Keith contributes an important 
diset yn of t British Dominions, sketching their status before the 
Peace ( terence and the role their representatives plaved at Paris, and 
concluding with a carefully expressed statement of nfluence of the 


sentiments and 


ir and the League of Nations upon their present 


future status. Professor Hornbeck and Dr. Learned contribute chapters 
on Shantung at the Peace Conference and on the attitude of the United 
States Senate towards the Versailles Treaty, respectively, both marked 
by a judiciousness of tone and a clearness of exposition which have been 
conspicuously from most treatments of these contentious and 
complex topics. Of the final third of the volume, about a hundred pages 
are devoted to a chapter on international developments under the League 
ot Nation I] is divided into five sections—the making of the Cove- 
nant, the international labor section of the Treaties, the Permanent 


Court of International Justice, the mandatory system, and guaranties 


t war There follows an “epilogue”, containing general con- 
siderations on the Peace Conference and its aftermath, and an appendix 
which in documents, statistics, and indexes. 


When the student reviews the entire six volumes, he can only mingle 


ible for their publication an 


with his congratulations to those respon 


rit 


expre n of deep gratitt It will be possible in the future to write a 
more orderly history of the Peace Conference and one in which much 
that is now obscure will be elucidated by new sources of information 
But it was important that the truth as seen by those who were close to 
the Conference should be recorded and made generally known, before 
] ] nds that grow up about a gt historical event had hardened into 
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Faulkner’ Ante ad 371! 
the appearance of lid trut! fine set e has bee merel 
to tl but to future generations oO! torical student 
BOOKS OF AMERICAN HISILOR 
Jimerican Econon by 
Ph.D., Assistant Professor of History in th . 
tute of Technology Harper's Histor 
Stanton Tord With an Introductio1 tor 
York and London: Harper a srother 
$2.50. 
* ECONOMIC HISTORY is not only an al utel teresting subject 1 
itself, but it is the toundat: 1d ework | 
must be built . . Political and military tory te 1 
happened: economic history hy thi happened.’ ic] the undet 
lvine thesis of this work, and these delightfully ; a ‘ 
naive statements from the preface ot the bool re ! 
in regard to the merits and demerit f the publicatior Suc] thie 
exactly what one would expect in-a work comit ut of a technical school 
Fortunately for its moderating effect upon his the Dr. Faulkner hold 
a history position, he is evidently well trained in hist bool 
bears every evidence of the beneficial result f f ok , 
as contrasted W l ¢ ore i 
\s indicated by the title, tl is more than the economic history of 
the national period of the United State One hundre nd eightv-sevet 
pages are devoted to the period previous to 1789 and numerous reterenc 
to the colonial background occur in later chapter Ot the twenty-sevet 
chapters, seven are devoted to the colomial pet nine to the pe ro! 
1789 to 1861, and eleven to the peri nce the ¢ Var ( ntet 
are topical Emphasis is laid upon such 1 ~~ riculture , 
dustry, westward migrat tra rtat 
tion, labor, and world trade 
For economic facts and ideas Dr. Faulkner | ne to the urce 
notably to official government publicatior litical. « tit 
ynal, psvche logical, and renerally ( ] 11 itte1 he ] i 
a considerable extent upon general worl and mdry mol nant 
The reviewer, however, has been able to note ! ul error i! 
historicity of fact and event 
The merits indeed of this work are ul he far out h it 
dumm appearance 1 fhe print and e excel 
| lent. It is well organized as to contents and equippe th the 
aids to class-room use The author write 0] n the v e he 
writes well [he treatment of many subtoy particu oe oe 
larger topics of finance at usine thi light tter ry t 
| to the average college student 


With such a high opinion of the merits*of a book, it seems a mistake 
to d el n its de fects H ip] ly tl ese ire€ in the main m r Chere 
is of course too much broad generalization on the impor- 
tance of economics. A slight New England bias crops out from time 
to time (pp. 50, 129, 178, 372 Some of the foot-notes appear to be 
interjected as corrections, possibly at the suggestion of the editor (pp 

2 22. 14 ind they are inadequate in number, for there are a number 
( uotations without references (pp. 34, 102 68) The political 
narrat s not sufficiently explained in_ place pp. 374, 467) rhe 
} e none too good li the the s he ccepte 1 | b] to the ive 
e reader’s mind the most serious defect will be an extraordinary amount 
of repetition of minor items in la Uncertainty and vari- 
near in the technique of 


connected with indefinite 


lancuage, such as, “no natural opening to Cathay was ever discovered ” 


Pp. 34) the inclusion of the Quebec Act in the general “nolicv of co 
n and retaliation As the ut! creasingly devote l 
itself to agriculture” (p. 372). The pages of the Congressional Glob 
demonstrate that it is plainly wrong to savy (p. 378) that “ The south 
fa ed rapid sale of wester1 lands in large tracts at cheap price while 
the north i: ted on smalle and more restricted sales at higher prices a 


ile it be that North means New England and not the Northwest 


Teachers of American economic history will welcome this addition 
to the best of the excellent treatises we now have on the subject 


Immicration: Select Documents and Case Kecords I 


Epitn As- 


BOTT, Dean of the Graduate School of Social Service Adminis 


tration in the University of Chicago. (Chicago: University ot 
Chicago Press. 1924 Pp. xxi, 809. $4.5: 
mportance ol t] book may be considered from two points of 


Primarily it may be regarded as a contribution to the literature 
on immigration. Secondly it may be estimated, in accordance with the 
prefatory note, as the first of a number of source-books which the 


tte School of Social Service Administration of the University of 


Chicago proposes to issue 


The book is divided into three parts: “ The Journey of the Immi- 


erant ’’: “ Admission, Exclusion, and Expulsion of Immigrants ”; “ Do 


mestic Immigration Problems.” The material consists mainly of tran- 
scripts of documents of various kinds—letters, reports, quotations from 


eriodicals, judicial decisions, laws, official papers, and a large number 
I 
of social case records. It is clearly, then, not a general treatise on immi- 


tion. It leaves quite untouched many phases of the problem fully as 


tendency is to 


important as some that are included. The 


phasize the legal and individual human aspects. The latter of these 


support the emphasis which this book gives it. Too many of 
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of the impression depends on the reliability of the aut] 
instance bevond question, of course [he source 
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not a means of first-hand investigation of a subject 


he Dominion of New Englan 
By VIOLA FLOREN I B RNES, Ph.D.., Assist 


History in Mount Holyoke College. (New H 


versity Press: London: Oxford Universit 
iX, 303. $3.50. 
Dr. BARNES states the object of her ok as ane 


the most complete expression ot >» B 


+1 
‘ r nrecent 
Henry Pi FAIRCHI 


all of them (p 65). The fact is brought out that 


taxes ere vet r Andros than n the per od « ther be fore or atter 
(p. 

In the main, the book does not alter the general view now held of 
the IrOs regime, | 1S ( est account whic we ye Nave ot 
ina t teature No new source-materia a5 veen brought to | it. 


Che printed sources named in the bibliographical cha; ter and on wl 


she has drawn for the most part are all well known, such as the Calen- 
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+} | ] ; Ir 
teenth century was the Dor union of New England Pp. Vil) in an 
intr duction Oot thr pages she hastily Sketches Br tish ee onia policy 
to 166> In the first chapter we are told how Massachusetts retused to 
adapt herself to that policy from the date named to 1686 Che remainder 
ft volume 1s devoted to an exposition of the experiment in consol] 
dation”, first under Dudley and then under Andros Che establishment 
of t Andros government js described and, in five ce] ipters, the separate 
tor a I 18 slit? i laxa on, \dn n » ‘ Stl ] 
Of Conscience, the Land Sy tem, and Defense are disc issed as related 
to Andros and the Dominion idea. The final two chapters are taken up 
wit n account of the revolution and the reasor or the abandonment 
ot the con dation policy 
ne author takes a broad view and ner attitude toward t very rea 
aimcuities and perplexities of the British government taced with the 
probiem * administra on 1S Sympathetic a Cntirely iccord 
with that now adopted most historians Consolidation e find 
“In its essential features Vas an improvement over the forme eover! 
menta sanization ot the colonies ”, and the tact that it did not succeed 
i i O provide 1 esenta issem \ O l 
Lords « trade in drawing y ict i 
to the ernor himself, who was too strict In carrying them out (p. 44 
It i po ble tl it Dr Barnes has too greatly simplit l the cause oft tail 
ure as well as those of the revolution which overthrew Andro at the 
end Sle €xplanation of the strength of the rey. itionary movement sh. 
finds mainly in the “ tanaticism of the Puritan theocrats ” Pp. 251) Her 
inal Nn various parts of the book. of the attitude of the moderate 
and of their gradual alienation from an experiment which they at first 
favored is suggestive and well done. 
Her estimate of Andros does not differ materially from that of the 
+ nel en 1] 1, | } ‘ | 
ri i ant and t i aimost all the acts which were descr bed at the 
time tyrannical and arbitrary, even that of taking the ( ongregational 
meetir hon tor Episconalian warch:- vere merel “arrvine t hi n 
meeting-house for Episcopalian worship, were merely carrying out his in 
structions from hom the author points out that the lack Of harmony 
in Andros > Council was due largely to the Opposing interests Of its 
mercantile and agrarian members P- 74), and that Andros thought he 
Was equalizing taxation between groups when he was makine himcal 
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il 4 ses W AK Tl 

was appointed the commander-in-chief of the American army of resist 
ance Che stirring history of this period of fifteen years is presented 
I n ns ¢ several | lred carefully selected letters written by George 


IIIT. himself, Lord North, the Dukes of Bedford and Grafton, Grenville 


Townshend, Pitt, Fox, Walpole, Burke, Wilkes, Thomas Hutchinson 


the Tories in an unfavorable light and at the same time to let the virtues 
of the Whigs shine forth as brilliantly as possible Little or no account 
iS taken O it respec ie mint Vy in the colonic calied themse S 
Loya ts and were known | their foes as Tories Origu il sources ma 
b¢ ised most eltectiveiv and adr iy to plead i cause tor the s ( 
reas hat they seem to speak with so much authorit 

Although one may agree with the author’s modest disclaimer that 
he has presented “much new material” and may question the selection 
here and there, yet this sort of a handy compendium is worth doing 
Later installments will be awaited with interest 

A. C. FLIcK 

David Wilmot, Free-Soiler: a Biography of the Great Advoc 


York: D. Appleton and Company. 1924. Pp. xvii, 


Dav Witmnor entered the local political field in 1835 as an ardent 


Jackson-Van Buren Democrat. Disappointment because the national 


n of 1844 nominated Polk instead of Van Buren did not prevent 


Wilmot from asserting on the stump that “the republican of aiter 


1 1 12 ] an 
times will point to the presidential conflict of 1844 as equal in glory, and 
as for n its results, as that of 1800, when the democracy so sig 
nally hed under the lead of Thomas Jefferson, its greatest apostle 
al n 

In that same campaign Wilmot himself was elected to represent his 


district in Congress, and he therefore made his début as a legislator dun 
ing the first session of the Polk administration 


The volume opens with chapter I. on the Accession of George III 
Samuel Adams, Washington, Franklin, and many other persons of promi 
nence on both sides of the Atlantic. These letters are tied together by 
the compiler with comments, explanations, and further quotations 

The general result is a volume of more than ordinary interest 
The assembline of suct primary material in chronolocical se 

moiing su i mass Of primary materia 1 
quence enables one to get a first-hand understanding of parties, points of 
+ 1 + } ] ] sap L 
view, and statements of principles not to be found in secondary books 
ct pt AT Same one Teeis that pic ¢ pre 
sented does not represent the whole truth. Indeed one suspect that 
there was a conscious selection of materials to present George III. and 

the Wilmot Proviso. By Cuartes Buxton Goinc. (New 

wi 

737. 

o.00. 
convent 


Bur 
ire 


In general, Wilmot su rted t eading i i 
~ 
} } tal] hie ¢} 9 na she ¢ 
i tion, sucn as the esta ment oO! e inde} l i 
ot 18406, ind the Pres lent ()y n ()n rt 7 
party more ¢ ely nan 1d eve i 
iter tO break WV 1 the i 
in the territories For example, he vote to re the va rule 
the annexation OL and against a it ened » 
lavery from lexa His position, ¢ 
Was. 
Where slavery existed in Wilmot's t t Z I 
troll WI en into e col Lui n and i 
toria governments even ecognized 
of the United States It represente right 
ecte which an “able and impartial jurist not 
swept away by an ex parte motion 
} + \ ley +n } nt ¢ 
When, on August 8, 1846, Wilm 
the two-million the roviso that 
territory to be acquired this money e not 1 enters l et 
which was to split the Yemocratic part it | ite } 
pressible conflict” which ended only at A matton 
In 1848 Wilmot joined the Barnburner upportings Va 
tor the presidency, and in 1550 he tel e Ven pa I 
to organize the Republican party, with which he iMiliated ‘ring 
yaniz publican party, with 
1 
the remainder of his lite 
Mr. Going’s book is not a persor oT \\ 
career ha If etting \ ina 1! \\ 
the v ne is a at e «et 
certain defects which are often nd it f 
the author nstead of confining his attentior ) ( t I eT 
and their views, had given more time to the st rat tat 
men and their motives, he wi 1 have given tte ulanced at 
ess biassed account of the period r example, further study of 1 
P/emocratic O18 i ad i 
that Van Buren’s nomination was not prevented m« ‘ 
sharp practice 22) or notor is strates the urt 
+ 
Slavery extensionists 
No bibliography of sources is givet n the the tout 
works as those ot Ju n fi ] 
graphs which deal ad is ¢ 
In spite of the defects just noted, the n tet 
valuable account of the i i 
speeches mace Wilmot ¢ ire not ea e eis¢ e! 
4 


Lie (tion French Cana CH MAGNE BrAco 
‘ 
York: Macmillan Company 1924 { Vi 6 
S2 50. ) 
| sis m e t il history al studv ¢ the rench race n anada 
iT alt the is de voted to survey ot agrt ul 
ott ed terature art ind pl int at the resent 
i I ine torical ¢ pters merely recount an ok ory and add no 
ng t new 1t the latte ortion of the hoc tre al nterest- 
ng. It deals with topics on which astonishingly little has been written 
fortunately the author betrays no familiarity w the prima ( es 
( I e! and does not appear to ave 1 zed some oO the more ecen 
monographic studies in his fiel He has cut a wide swath through a 
I lications, as the root-notes mmadicate t nasa parently 
gone ol! e pl i@ tia OOKS are created tree ar equa 
L) racd not aiways fal! lake his discuss of Lord Durham 
Report, f example He charges that Durham, while w1 g Ss TE 
1 } tn lont Pat 
port ising his personal influence to prevent idoption larlia- 
ment pp. 97-98) Chis would be highly important, if true, but no 
¢ i an ould accept so serious an cK ition on the au 
thorit this volume cites for it. Durham may have been unfair 
to the [re ( na DUL assure iy e was not m e sot in this ( 
ume is to Vurham famed Aeport is d lissed as a series oO! va 1 
nat I Vni¢ merely excite the authors pitv (p. 105). (On the other 
and ere 1s ample praise tor Canada’s public men of French extrac- 
trot one i ( em ILven the redou Honoré Mercier 1S 
+] sched (1 
neatly eWwa ed ] 140 ) 
1 
I K, 1n short, 1s written to ntain a thesis, namely, tha he 
ren Canadians are a great race, the salt ot the eart their achieve 
nie een more nental than the rest ¢ e work las 
4 | S despite all manner ot ustice a he hands ot Inghiis! 
Tlie ort ernors dow! iS much Narping on this theme, espe 
hich > » Vey rc] ] 
cia n e wrongs which is have done to the French in days 
gone \ll the ancient irritations are meticulously i—to what 
ird to Say ihe author 1s a frenc n whose 
( over) Ot his kinsmen on the shores of the St. La vrence 1s a some 
what belated one but his admiration for their prowess in all fields is 
unrestrai Lhe average weaith of the vec larmer 1 
greater e tells us, “ than that of the tiller of the soil in the - 
land pp. 239-240 ) | $5 18S not a very good guess, but 1 S 
tvpic Ot many others in the ) 
Phe thor’s stvle 1s all his Scraps ntormation from every 
quartet re crowded upon each others neeis ine proot-reading leaves 
a good deal to be desired, especially in the spelling of English names 
r appears as Glenely ”, Hincks as Hinks”, and Porritt as 
Parritt Yet the DOOK Makes fairly good reading—especially to those 
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feena \ ie CS. Lu 
who already soimet ng a it thie t 
page bibliography, also compued on I 
Parkman's Old Kegin s1 deig! 
rd's ten-volume / Canada 
\\ 
Lucas Alaman, el ri} 
bana y la Unio Fa m 
Introduccion por ANTONIO DI PEXA Y 
torico Diplon itico .Lexicano, 
ieretot e thre a it | ( 
no ¢ thie 1 the nat eT 
ng loma 
? ‘ ‘ ] I it ‘ ‘ 4 
eign iKelations t Congr r the t 
mat contest of unu ] interest or lt 
rovernment. in addition to these occasiot 
lished regularly after 1896 a etin relating mai 
nd claims In connection ith the tiol t 
Mexican independence Genaro Garcia edited x u it 1 ¢ 
sonnel i the | eign Office projected a c fon = 
n since i821. | it thre 
, ted the late revolution 
The present series ¢ 
survey exican diplomacy n 18 
| bearing upon politi nd mi ( . 
ind ipan during the second deca t 
La i f I wert 
{ 


nu! appeare 
\les and (ir + 
and Gre 

n had capture 
reru iT 
ears of fret 
Color n Congre 


Ol 
Nu er 0 gave a 
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ct 
mit + ] 
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Reviews of Bow ks 


d iments relating to a d nat lash between 
Britain in 1843 over a British flag which the Mexican 
n Texas. Number 4 dei with the mission of the 
inuel Nicolas Corpancho to r the earl 
tervention Number 5 presented a resolution of the 
. ch declared that Benito Juare deserved the 
to de América ”, and other documents relating thereto 
mplete list of the ministers who had served as chiefs 
reign Ofthce trom 1821 to 1924 
me now der review bears m the attempts of the 
nt to gain the recognition of the motl country é 
S32 These attempts were made thi 12] the Mex 
ndon and under the encouragement of the British 
ng was accomplished, and the document re of in 
eal ng the obstinac of the Spa: h monarcl the 
f Great Britain and Mexico, and a st ng timent 
en the Spanish American st In the near future 
volume treating more extensively tl feeling t 
blished t date give t tail dea of what the eries 
volume of documents contains a valuable introduc 
tt has been made at annotation. From the introduc 
istorian will perceive that the editors are dominated 
iotives: a profound nationalism, a lively Hispani 
i deep resentment towards the United Stat Schol 
vill perhaps not present a ¢ mplete and unbiassed 
Ss Tore ks o t] IS nature ive 
re me 1] cat ( ns iC 
Oo! rican diplomac \ who 
that this enterprise will move forward as speed 
J. F. Ripey 
1 re recently sa 1 td ents, ed 1 by th 
T t tl I ssion of Gorostiza, Mexicar nister t the 
7, chiefly the correspondence betweet Mexicar nister 
Sta f the nited States r tiv » Texan matters, Don 
Cuestion de Texas » is Ledén XII 
nos, a group of documents concerning the encyclical of 
24, 1824, which the Mexican government interpreted as in- 
shops to support the domination of the King of Spain 
presents a body of notes addressed it & and 1862 
nister of the Mexican republic at the cour f Napoleon 
Fret nister of foreign affairs. N s tl first 
Centro América a México (pp. Ix\ 169), a collection of 
W h its editor, Rafael H. Va has fixed full bil 


fF NS 
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the history of Central America. Ep. 
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Principles of a Note-System yr Hist uo Stud le W 
Yow, Professor of European History in the nivet 


(New York and London, Century Company, 1924, pp. \ 24 


$1.50.) Many of the vounger histor | ond aot 
older historians. are victims of a little-appreciated pitfall in t ia 
and note-using [This book discusses s ‘ 


In what form should notes taken Hlow shall one re 


kinds of bibliographical and 1 
ing notes by quotation, paraphrase. o1 tract n o1 es t 
present the thought or language of anot 

Professor Dow divides his OOK 1nto x pter | the loose-leat 
system and size of the card or lea ogra] ] 
notes source type text iut I 

marginal: subject-notes. those represet 


writing; methods ot cl { ind f 1 fir 
forms of notes and methods of filing are giver Gene eal the 


th proces transterrine the t te , of thy e's 
g 

own words often leads to errors—misstatement of facts or a wror in 

terpretation The chapter o1 assificat d filir ed that 


Protessor Dow does not discuss one important aspect of note-usit 
that 1s, notes which are a part of a completed narrat y7., the final 
bibliography, citations or foot-notes, explanatory and crit notes, their 


form and their relation to the main text, and other notes used by modern 


scientific historical students for the purpose of e1 ng t 
verify their work. Such notes are a part of the technique of note-using 
ind a surprisingly large number of even the older : il lents giv 
¢ idence of tl need ot more Kn vle lg ( t Ss t 
e illustrative example re ve suggestive al 

ful. The book is an excellent piece of work and should certainly be 
consulted by all serious students of history and by other persor y] 

notes for historical purposes. 

M. W 
The minus Is) a hi fl ) f a a 


Exile. By Carleton Noyes Boston and New York, Houghton Mit 


1 Company, 1924, pp. X1, 452, $5.0 


MINOR NOTICES 
those ot the author—one's « interpretation « mment on at 
material is well organized. Perhaps the best and 1 tet 
are the third and fourtl especially the itter ror it iT W 
many students would ot care Ca e sugg< 
oft their compiex! 


) 4 } 
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icl ( \ Oriented the € COTrectiy with 
reference to the great peoples who constantly imperille | their existence 
i iown ea tne relative weanness and MOLITICAl hsignincance 

the Hebrews as compared with t e great world-empires of their time 
ri 4 Ikewilse brought to the tore the degree of their in lebtedness to 
the zation which they inherited from their predecessors and in th 

I \ they vo ked ou their h storica course Pat iculariy 
£ the discus nh Of conditions in the Orient vorid at large and i 
tine 1] tr “Aming set n n rhe 
I 4 eclally oO tO the coming o is Into inaan 1 
clarit t the author's thought matched by the felicity of the nguage 
1! 1S clothe Ni i flistories are readable 1s me 1 em 

i Cl ( Oovered | t Olume stops with the ta Ot jerusalem in 
in that period there are probiem lacing the historian 
‘O Writer may expect to satistv every critic on | nts—pernhaps, 11 

( I even on any poin there 1s sO much opportunity for legiti 
mate erence opinion Noves adopts the ype esis that only 
part of the Hebrews went down into Egypt: but he entifies the “ Genius 
ot rae wholly with that part and leaves the element that remained 
n Canaan wholly out of account. Perhaps that is the part of wisdom; 

it tl storian w s to KNOW omething of the irt plaver those 

) nad a ( iClll O ( i Cl 

turl e clans om LLgvpt. \t least, if the probler cannot be solved, 
the reader should told that there is a probvbiem there, 
\ + + tr + + LT | 
Yet again, the treatment of Isaiah is open to question fie 1s here 
( is iving supp¢ ed Klall in SIs Senna e »S 
l I ind as ha ne threatened the \ssvrians with overthrow Not 
( Lesslanic¢ oO ecies 1n isaiah are accepted a ryenuine, at 
east in part his, of course, is still the view of probably the majority 
Oot WU iestament sc ia But t se WhO Nave watched the progress of 
t nm this ibject in. re nt veat eS] i n the work of 
Nemper | erton, wi ir eX t to see this vie remain unchanged 
The ex on of these Messianic rophecies trom the work of Isaiah 
char tory of Israel's “ gen greatly; but the faith and courage 
oO! e ore pre eaders are t thereby m nized: anything 
e magnihed 
\otwit and ng quests Ss IK¢ ese and notw standing the tac 
that the author disclaims any purpose to write tor and has left 
out ot discussion much that belongs in a history, vet the present v 
i admira | Ot the rogress of f1 Trew and whet 
Our appetite tor a second olume V Cil silali COMpiete the story 
[. Powis S s l ire in America irna f 


etruria 
1923 ( ( 
fast m ia is 
that any he Etr 
} ly 
which much Work Nas ¢ 
mucl outside t t categor 
done. It has four pat 
the Etruscan Power 
1 venience of tl puzzling 
the Etruscans to be an A 
bout 8s0 B. C. The aut 


the eip Of many a 
1 He handles the 
‘ 
e Etruscans \ 
1 es by the dark cort 

hil 

Etruscan philolog 
tly Etruscan art, the 1 
] note uiset 

she is, for | uotes her | 
note n OX + 

+ 

Umbria” that the auth 
He gives the tt 
from Roman source ul 

when all 1s §s uid and done 
book is a \ tluable little re 
TT” J 
(Haarlem, H. D. Tieenk \W 
Since van Bolhuis wrote | 
other scholar has ventured 
de Vries has carefully used 
Saxon Frankish cht 
Scandinavian scholarship ot 
ation the lands at the R 
to be important centres 1 
had a flourishi co r 
| > 
market 10 Fran 1 swo 
difficulties in Denmark, ot 
1 +} 
irge measure responsible 


\ ccs 
nerennia ++ elu 
nart lhe () ( 
neople 
+ } hect rt troy 
in Latium”). He traces Etrusear | 
ure e pur ‘ 
three littere t 1 me 
2 1) 0. 1 nt ‘ 
e ] 
} ] } erthel + ‘ 
| ‘ 
t 
O é 
1the Viking pet 
\f ¢ ‘ } 997 
-e witl lar P 
ra from Co}! ne 
‘ 
which a full vledere 
dot and a treatment which tend 
nature ot the data ana a4 
But the author rises well above t L 
col erent picture ol Hara 1 and ills 5 iu 


Harald, results [he fiets in the Low Countries serve as points from 
which to attack Denmark and extort money or other advantages fron 


the weak Karlings. Quentowic and London are, it appears, plundered 


rese are commercial rivals of Dorestad and Utrecht. While 


P 
no lasting settlement was made as in Normandy, nevertheless the Viking 
! e is thought to be considerable. The huslotha, a tax long com 
mon in Friesland, is said to date from this time Then there is a 
sitive commercial stimulus and a possible political influence in shaping 
the County of Holland Che author is never dogmatic. But difference 
I 1dgment there will be, as, for example, in regard to the statement on 
page } where Boniface is supposed to have exercised an important 
flix e in the erection of dikes because of his Northumberla gil 
re | but s certain that dikes still existed from Roman ¢ the 
one on the left bank of the Rhine is a case in point—and the exan ple of 
Northumbria need not have been important. For all studies of the 
Viking expansion the work will prove invaluable 
Henry S. Lucas 
rd the Lion Heart Kate Norgate London, Macmillan 
( pa Ne York, Macmillan Company, 1924, pp. viii, 349, 16s.) 


[his, as Miss Norgate says in her preface, is a biography, not a history 


ot Rie d's 1 n, and, one may add, essentially a romantic biography 
here no constitutional or social history, indeed England and Nor- 
mandy are never in the foreground. Richard’s Aquitanian youth is re 
counter i engtn, a ere 18 a ¢ ipter On his last years in ance, DU 
two-thire Ot the volume given to Richard's crusade, regarded, we 
ire to 8) Ric ard himself as the most important work OT Nis life 
1 } } 
ere no general characte ition Of the subject of the biography 
though the attitude throughout is favorable. The volume is a 
I 1 the ¢ oO Cle Vv prelerence the one 
' me < es a perpe ual interest for many readers, he ohte 1ed 
tor those who watched anxiously the progress of General Allenby toward 


the city which Richard nevet reached, and heard Vesnitch recall the 
ancient relations between England and the Jugo-Slavs created by Richard’s 
\lany of us would have preferred a real 
mut that is not Miss Norgate’s type of history. 
‘hat may more justly be criticized is the almost complete neglect of the 
Nscal 1 documentary records, the latter valuable even tor a mere 


1 1 


ary, as Cartellieri has shown in his provisional check-list of 


Richard’s charters; and the still stranger neglect of recent writers. The 
nly recent studies utilized by name are Richard’s Comtes de Poitou 
Kneller’s study of Richard’s captivity (1893), and Powicke’s Loss of 
Vormand cited but once). We miss any reference to other outstand 
y monographs dealing with important phases of the subject, such as the 
iogra] ! notes in Delisle’s Actes de Henri II. (e.g., on Stephen the 
1, N p. 93), Chalandon’s Royaume de Sicile, Cartellieri’s 


it’s Geschichte des Kénigreichs Jerusalem 


CuHarRLes H. HAskKINs. 
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Minor Notices 


Illustrations to the Life of St. Alban in 
10. Reproduced in Collotype Facsimile by the care 


and E. F. Jacob, with a Description of the Illustrati 


(Oxford, Clarendon Press; London and New York 


Press, 1924, pp. 39, 57 plates, 42s.) Among the bo 


1 soldiers ot 


Ussher, bought bv the officers ane 


land and later presented by Charles II. to Trinity C 


thirteenth-century manuscript, once the property ot 


Its contents relate entirely to St. Alban and his abl 


phibalus. The folios of the manuscript reproduced 
volume are, in addition to the second fly-leaf, the fit 


illustrations; there are also two plates of a Modena 
Dunstable’s hymn to St. Alban The pictures wet 


vellum and pasted into spaces leit blank for them 


three groups: thirty are devoted to the legend of S 


phibalus, eight to the mission of SS. Germanus a1 
against the Pelagians, and the remainder to the invet 
of St. Alban’s relics and the foundation of the abbey 
7 


incidents they form the ful 


The introduction justly calls attention to the 


book has as a permanent record of a very notable 
thirteenth-centurv drawing and calligrapl Suc] 
thirteenth-century drawing and Calligraphy uch a 


trations should prove most useful to students of med 
ductions furnish, of course, no clue to the colors em] 


ing is excellent; and the text is serviceable for the 


script. After a brief account of the manuscript D: 
tailed description of each illustration He has n 


I think, in his description of the picture on f. 51a: it 
the old man in the background who has his ! 
shoulder. 

The chief interest of t 
Matthew Paris may be attributed its French verse 
judgment, the script too is his handiwork and he de 


actually draw, the illustrations. 


yy? 


The Emperor Charles 11 [310-1378: a Stud 
rialism. sv Gerald Groveland Walsh, S.] Mat 
1923.] (Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 1924, pp. viii, 87 
as much of a hero as possible out of one ot the least 
rulers is the obvious purpose of this essay Its author 


of Campion Hall at Oxford and of the Jesuit order 
his subject is what would |! 
tinctiy ‘Guelph’. He is deeply impressed with the 
unified world-order under the special divinely or 
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est port ival extant in med 


hee led the 
lave been calied in the tou 
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a Cula Nnead secular to pe OT Course¢ at anv critical 
7 
time st ated to the religious 
otarting with t Ss premise e nas read his material w a consistent 
purpose to find in it support for his judgment of Charles IV. as the most 
complete embodiment of both sides of the imperial-papal tradition. He 
has no difficulty in noting the courtly 
i ( I uit in accepting the courtiv accounts of e princes preco 
c1iou talent and his almost saintly conduct of life He makes free 
use Of his imagination in picturing the influences which “ must have 
illecte IS spiritual an intellectual development It is easy fo 
to account for Charles’s persistet ig the Bavarian 
by a desire to rid the world of a he sees nothing 
ludicrou n the spectacie ot his bars Lining with 
tow! Iter town and trying to play at one time the roles of an efficient 
polit 1 admit itor and a loval upholder of papal prerogative 
H count of the “Golden Bu would give the impression that 
Charles, having pacific italv, had only to draw up a comprehensive 
scheme of government for Germany to secure to that country also the 
essing t permanent peace According to our hor every clause of 
that tamous document, which has been aptly characterize s the Empet 
oI ecree ot abdicatior was the re ot | wn tree immuitiative 
sion ota reference to papal ‘approbation ” of the in perial 
election had no significance because that approbatior issumed_ b 
every one and was implicit in every statement 
In Germany itself * peace which was being promoted by voluntary 
league I princes and towns, 1s represented as being the result—in so far 
is there was any result—of the energy and authority of Emperor 
( iuthor will have time t he lives, to read historv with a view to 
learning what happened rather than ta nroaving an a thec 
MER 
Sig Matos Bioqraficos ) Por José Pulido Rubio, 
Catedratico de Geogratia e Historia en el Inst tuto General v Técnico de 
‘ 
Ht i Public iciones del Centro Ot il cle ] studios Americat tas ae 
i biblmoteca Colonial 1e! na tomo Sey e p Zar 
‘ 
ruela, 1923, pp. vill, 299.) In this monograph Professor Rubio has at- 
tempted to give a somewhat general summary of the special function 
exer ed the pilot major ot the Casa in Spain’s administration of het 
col nterests in the New Wot 
Veit Linage. it 1s Lorte 1 1 Casa a 1 Contratacton, gives 
him the guiding line of his special study, and, if to the general information 
contained in that excellent work he has not made extensive contribution, 
he ha hown himself to be the possessor of a commendable ability for 
setting down in interesting fashion the facts of greatest importance 
He has in the earliest years of transatlantic discovery there 
Gus af the 1 fleet. having the 
were ee pilots majo le Cnier pliot the roval Meet, having the 


assigned duties of guard route to the es, the ‘ t 
fleet of New Spat nd a chiet t I the ( i cit trat 
( e to hold place I ery pecia I Tt Ct 
et té et ‘ 
under fixed rules governing such exa 
1] + 
Cla i t é 
thie 
truction and his continued supe n if t 
mto Vv ch should be entered all 1 int ve t tur 
( pilots and cosmogt Wie i tral 
xpedition 
It is noted that in the « VICE t t t t 
electec for the ofhce who espe ( t 1 t ¢ 
expeditional service ind those it rst el é 
espuc Solis, and Cabot, Ww te pe 
cientihic knc of eamal howe € t t KI 
tor a candidate selectio t the othice vere trengethene 
Che author directs attention to the increa dutie 
as tl » the expa 1 t the veo 
the the vear 2 to the reat + 
cost pointment 
rani 
gra] 
chie enth century wit ttent > the ‘ 
ser lf t to documentarv 1 ‘ 
padron rea and to the part take vv the several tant t 
ts construction ct clu ne \ ument t 
the duties na the + ‘ 
Taxation in 1 Hundred, 1424-1802 | ted wit 
and Notes by James Tait, Litt.D., F.B.A Chetham Society, new 
vol. LXXXIII.] (Manchester, the Society )24. pp. xl, 188 
volume contains the de led returns of irious ft tor S 
Hundred, Lancashire. lhe most nteresting re t e ot the 
subsidies levied in 1524, 1543, 1563, a1 1 16« e retur? 
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commend itself to all students o1 the history of English taxation 
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refreshing also to find an introduction to a series of taxation documents 
lat concerns itself with their historical background rather than with 
matters of purely local interest. Dr. Tait’s introduction sketches the 


tory of taxes upon income from land and upon personal property to 


the nineteenth century. It is especially valuable for the Tudor period 
where it throws new light upon the attempts m ide at equitable as well as 
remunerative taxation. The transcription and editing of the documents 
leave nothing to be desired 


NJIT.: Etude sur la Cour de Lorraine, établie d’aprés les Mémoires des 

Par Hippolvte Roy, Lauréat de I’Institut ; Pré- 
face de Christian Pfister, Membre de l'Institut. (Paris, Edouard Cham- 
pion, 1924, pp. xvi, 553, 50 fr.) A work on the life, fashions, and 


customs in Lorraine from 1624 to 1633, especially a work based chiefly 


at first glance suggest the dry and the pedantic 


and appear to be confined within limits so narrow as to have a lure only 
for a select few A further examination reveals instead a work that 

ot only “ Darwinian in theory but Hellenic in form ”’—a piece of 
real artistry It is a study of some 10,000 registers of the accounts of 
the Duke of Lorraine But it is no “queen’s washing list” nor that 
mere enumeration of facts than which, in the language of the French 
prover there I thing more bi ie. Che fact here is connected and there 
fore sig cant e write! he worked in seclusion among the 
old du ives looked out metaphorically, if not literally, upon a 
wide horizon, for the court of Lorraine at this epoch was a copy of the 
court of France under the domination of Richelieu. A direct study of 


the latter, however, is impossible on account of the fact that its records 
ie great fire of 1737. This study therefore throws 
light not only on the court life of Lorraine but also on t 


France at an important epoch in its history. The reader is also led 


outside of the court and learns what commer ations Lorraine had 


with the rest of the world, how trade was carried on, how and where fairs 
were held, what were the methods of advertising in those days, in short, 
how the ordinary man as well as the courtier lived and had his being. 
Further, a study of the terms used in the bills explains many an allusion 
in literature. A line from a play of Moliére, a passage from Montaigne, 
a stanza from Clément Marot or Francois Villon otherwise obscure, now 
becomes understandable. Moreover the author has not only verified the 
past, he has made it vivid. One gains a sense of reality of the lords and 
ladies, as thev file before us, of the artisans and tradesmen, the author’s 
‘obscure and unconscious collaborators ” 

[he value of the book is increased by a glossary of terms and by 


several specimens of the type of documents on which it is based, such 


as the notes of a tailor, of a linen merchant, and of a perfumer. 


ELo1se Every. 


JAMES F. WILLARD. 
1 | la Mod et le Costume au XVII¢e Si Epoque Louts 
on receipted bil] micht 
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English Society in the Eighteenth Century as Influenced from Over 
sea. By Jay Barrett Botsford, Ph.D., Instructor in History in Brown 
University. (New York, Macmillan Company, 1924, pp. ix, 388, $2.50 
For a first venture this is, on the whole, a creditable piece of work. 
Projected as a doctoral dissertation it aims to do for the eighteenth cen- 
tury what Professor Gillespie, in a Columbia thesis published some four 
vears ago, undertook to do for the per iod previous to 1700 Dr. Botsford 
has read widely in contemporary literature and newspapers, he pictures 
existing conditions in a bright, lively fashion with well-selected illu 
trative quotations, and most of his conclusions are reasonable and sou 
On the other hand, while no one has specifically treated English society 


in the eighteenth century from the standpoint of overse influence and 


while the author has diligently studied many first-hand materials, his 
picture of the various aspects of social life will not b novel, at least 


to the student or even the well-informed reader, as the title would indicate 


Among other things there is not a little on trade and mmerce which 
was professedly to be excluded from the treatment hen, in places 
groups of descriptive matter are heaped together without contributing 
appreciably to the end in view. Also, notwithstanding a generally logical 


sequence in the chapters, there are traces of repetition which tend t 
become wearisome, and at times the reader is hurried from one et rf 
the century to the other with bewildering rapidity. Furthermore, t 
attractiveness of the stvle 1s marred by the too tre quer t use of hackr eved 
phrases, many of them of French ancestry. A few statements are either 
actually erroneous or seem to be so from the loose or ambiguous wav 
in which they are presented. One would naturally think of Alexander 


Selkirk or even Sjouke Gabbes as a more likelv source for Robinson 


Crusoe than Dampier. Actual typographical errors are few, among then 
apparently the Duke of “ Chambos” for Chandos. Dr. Botsford in 


forms us that he has got little help from the general histories; but more 


J 


attention to them would have enabled him to treat the 
James Fox with a surer touch. He modestly states that his ample bibli 
ography does not pretend to be complete; but one is surprised to note 
among the omissions Williams, History of English Journalism, Phillips 
American Negro Slavery, Mantoux, La Révolution Industrielle, Besant 
London in the Eighteenth Century, and to find Bancroft included in 


stead of Channing. 


Lady Suffolk and her Circle. By Lewis Melville he ewis S 
Benjamin]. (London, Hutchinson and Company; Boston and New 
York, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1924, pp. xix, 292, 2 Another 
work has been added to the long list on Eng 
Hanoverians. Henrietta Hobart (1688 ?-1767) married Charles Howard 
later earl of Suffolk, just before they started for Hanover, where they 


hoped to ingratiate themselves with the ruling family hey did receive 
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some vague promises from the Electress Sophia and her son, George 
Lewis, but returned after five years to London, even poorer, if possible, 
than when they set out When George Lewis became George I. of Eng- 
land, several months later, Howard found himself one of the grooms of 
his bedchamber, and Mrs. Howard was selected as one of the women of 
the bedchamber of Caroline of Anspach, princess of Wales. It was 


somewhat later apparently that Mrs. Howard became the mistress ot 


the Prince of Wales, later George II 

The book under review discusses the career of this attractive woman 
at the English court The author concludes that she exercised little 
political influence of any kind over the king, as the power behind the 
throne was Queen Caroline. This fact, however, was clearly indicated 
in Hervey’s Memoirs, published in 1848. The writer goes too far pet 
haps in asserting that even George II. realized that he was as wax in 
the hands of his wife At least he cites no satisfactory evidence to 


rt his contention his is true, however, in other instances where 


f 


he dissents strongly from the accepted point of view (pp. 39, 76) 


The short sketches of the leading courtiers are interesting, but they 


contain comparatively little information that was not already available in 
Hervey’s Memoirs, the Suffolk Correspondence, Jesse’s Court of Eng 
land, and Melville’s own works on the same period Che reader might be 
interested in comparing his accounts of Lady Hervey and Peterborough 
with those in Jesse, as well as pages 183-193 of the present work with 


Melville’s Life and Letters of John Gay (pp. 92-113) 


he author almost succeeds in making the personality of Lady Sut 


folk attractive. She was a close friend of such intere 


Gay, Pope, Chesterfield, and Peterborough. He has published several 
new letters to and from Lady Suffolk from five volumes of the Addi 
tional MSS British Museum). These shed new light on the un 
savory episode of her retirement from the English court, and on her 


later vear is the wife of the Honorable George Berkeley. Unfortu 


nately, there is a lack of proper emphasis throughout the book. ‘The 
foot-notes are often superfluous, such as those briefly identifying Harley, 
Bolingbroke, Prior, and Swift (pp. 26, 85-86), and no small number of 


the others seem to be taken largely from the Dictionary of National Bi- 


Lewis Melville, it should be noted, is the pen name of Lewis S 
THomas MorGan 


Le Role Politique de Marie-Antoinette. Par Jeanne Arnauld-Boute 
loup, Docteur és Lettres. (Paris, Edouard Champion, 1924, pp. 377, 25 
fr.) On October 14, 1793, tl 
ary tribunal charged Marie Antoinette with conspiring with foreign 


powers against France and with taking part in a conspiracy to bring 


1e public prosecutor before the revolution- 


about civil war within France. The evidence presented at the trial is 


‘ 
ography 


not suc as to convince the 


contemporary memoires, and ot the letter e Antoinette 
} + +1 + 
Her conclusior tha t su Ot are 
confirmed, in great part, by the tact he “ role ue de Mari 
Antoinette has been a tavorite theme wit! ( the ite Jule 
Flammermont lett behind him a omple ma wit 
4111 1 +} ait 1 
\1 ¢ \rnauld Boutel tre lit ec 
earance O! e dauphine ni 
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Marie ed little interest in foreis nd that het 
¢ 1 \ ont 
cts were not always tavo é \ ere Whi e became 
queen, she d d attempt t i ce the interest i ri 
nf ice with the kil n te! 
ence, both in domest lin foreig f 
Phe subject iportant one e A 
us the best volume that has thus far bee en 1 
\ however that it the best \ 1 et te 
her bibliography manus 4 Ve i ‘ t 


piete Phe e 18 no ind on t wrt vor} 
é S ec is those naga ( i rt 


K rp tik tor in nal eT le ‘ Ro 
might ed t fi 
Venet ! mb l \ re t 
failure to use this mate ( i ( “) 
ire not as Food as the Nl t ive eel l fou 
a rce to treat so large ect } ore and 
to treat it as we is ¢ ( t ¢ ‘ ( een bette 
had she saved some « the s levote t it 
nv we find 1 ng 1 nd give e cl ed treatment 
the role ot Marie Anto ette tive eT 


The Political Caree l 1] Dora N t\ nd 1) 


(New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1924, p] 363, $3 } 


Raymond, who is an instructor in history in Smith College he 
latest book given us a thorough and enlightened study 11 lefinite 
stricted field—Byron’s connection with the 
iting herself rather strictly to tical career ( t ed only 
incidentally upon his amat entures, his t etry 
This volume, nevertheless ese! erhaps a e an early 
drawn a picture of Byron's compl é 
of the longer biograpl 


A210} 3491 
Arr auld Bouteloup reviews the whole case 1 the | ht ot the dy mati 
correspondence exchanged at t time between Vien nd Vi 
all the important French worl on Marie Antoinette 
mention is made of Vivenot’s Quellen zw tsch 
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It was inevitable that Miss Raymond should trace Byron's liberal 
tendencies from the date when, in 1806, he defended Charles James Fox 


} 


1 his dramatic death at Missolonghi in 


against his Tory traducers, unt 
1824, while he was trving to free Greece from her oppressors She 


his tolerance for 


brings out forcefully various phases of his liberalism 
English Catholics, his hatred of unjust war, so strangely blended with a 
secret desire for military distinction, his sympathy for famine-stricken 
Ireland, his fervent plea in his maiden speech in the House of Lords 
for justice to the “ frame-breakers”” of Nottingham, his resentment of 
Austrian tyranny in Italy, and his final active espousal of the cause 
of the downtrodden Greeks against the Turks. Byron at one time daily re- 
ceived Italian conspirators at the Palazzo Guiccioli in Ravenna. He ab- 
horred the Congress of Verona and the Holy Alliance; his heroes were 
lranklin, Washington, Kosciuszko, Bolivar, and Napoleon—ior the 
last of whom he had a “ most unorthodox admiration”. It was Byron 
who, in Don Juan, spoke frankly of his own 


1 


Jain, sworn, downright detestation 


Of every despotism in every nation. 


Miss Raymond has handled her source-material with intelligence and 


discrimination. Some readers may regret that she does not deal more 
fully with Don Juan as possibly the most comprehensive expression of 
Byron’s moral and political philosophy; but considerations of space and 
proportion doubtless compelled her to make a decision on this point 
She deserves especial commendation for her successful attempt to make 
her treatise interesting as well as informing. Her style, which is remi- 
niscent of Mr. Lytton Strachey, is always adequate and sometimes bril- 
liant. Her characterizations are both fair and vivid. The chapter 
endings are conspicuously crisp and effective. Those who are still bold 
enough to like Byron will find in this book a sympathetic treatment of a 
great political leader, who was capable of such prophetic utterances as 


ip. 


the famous passage in his diary: “The king-times are fast finishi 
There will be blood shed like water and tears like mist; but the people 
will conquer in the end.” We are grateful to Miss Raymond for having 
called again to our attention the noble element in Byron’s soul. 


CLAUDE M. FveEss. 


English Church Reform, 1815-1840. By William Law Mathieson, 
Hon. LL.D. (London and New York, Longmans, Green, and Company, 
1923, pp. x, 180, 10s. 6d.) This is a judicious, dispassionate sketch of a 
subject hitherto untouched. The habit of dissociating State and Church 


for purposes of post-Reformation history leaves some of our political 
epochs in an ecclesiastical vacuum—the early Reform era of nineteenth- 
century England being an instance in point. Dr. Mathieson brings the 
Church back into the politics of this period, as an institution regarded 


with more than religious aversion by Radicals and Dissenters, and which, 


in deference to the temper of the times, found itselt oblige 

its temporalities to a tightening of secular control. Dr. Mat 

not undervalue the case for Radicals and 1) te e t 
lishment, but he does take the details of this large portion of the subject 


for granted, and so leaves his sketch one-sided. However, all that Han 
sard, the British Critic, the Brittsh Magazine, the Christian Observer 
the episcopal charges of the time, and the better known episcopa 
biographies can supply, he has used; the burden of his narrative 
pertains mainly to the party of defense and of counter-attack 


in the clerical camp. We miss references to protagonists such as Mac 


aulay and Gladstone, and to the Parliamentary Papers, which furnish 
wealth of statistics; even a notorious Radical fight ¢ Hume 
becomes, in a double sense, a mere lay-figure, barely noticed jut within 
the limited field of Anglican church revenues and itt re. the cu 


tailment of “ national” privileges, and the composition of cathedral « 
ters, Dr. Mathieson’s work is complete. Those interested in Newman’ 
early career will treasure one of Newman's expressions, printed here in- 
cidentally, and levelled at the Revolution of 1688, namely, that the revo 
lution was “a foul and horrible sin”. To anvone studying the ecclesia 
tical origins of the Conservative reaction after Is32—the “ war-dance 


on liberalism” as Dr. Mathieson, with a touch of pleasantry, remar} 


this work affords several suggestions | that respect alone t i d 
tinct contribution to our knowledge of t era of Retorm 
RYE] 

Die Diplomatischen Akten des Auswiirtigen Amt 1871-1014: cin 
Wegweiser durch das grosse Aktenwerk der Deutschen Regierung. Von 
Bernhard Schwertfeger. Zweiter Teil. Der Neue Kw r8oo-18 
(Band VII-XII.) (Berlin, Deutsche Verlagsgesellschait fiir Politik 
und Geschichte, 1924, pp. xv, 386.) The second volume of Schwert feger’s 
Pathfinder is a convenient guide to the German diplomatic despatches « 


the Caprivi and Hohenlohe period. It summarizes the documents very 
briefly and shows the connection between them. It is in fact an elab 
rate table of contents to the large volumes of Die Grosse Polittk whicl 
have already been noted in the Review (NNX. 136). One of the most 


1 1 


helpful features is the chronological table, which allows the reader to 


at a glance what despatches were sent or received on any given day 
rhis is especially convenient, as the documents in re Grosse Politik are 
not always given in chronological order, but are grouped in chapters 


according to subject-matter, a single document being sometimes divided 
and printed in different chapters and even in different volume \nothet 
table, or index, shows the date, sender, and recipient of each document 


1is volume is only a pathfinder; scholars 


As its name indicates, however, th 


will not find it in anv sense a substitute for the documents themselv: 
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Ti Pan-German Lea SQO-10T4 By Mildred S. Wertheimer. 


Law, vol. CXII., no. 2 New York, Longmans, Green, and Company, 


1924, pp. 256, $2.75.) Pan-Germanism has long been a term to coniure 


Ph.D Columbia University Studies in History, Economics and Public 


with, and the Pa 


“German League (Alldeutscher Verband) is popularly 


regarded as its instrument Miss Wertheimer has accordingly pet 
tormed a useful service by her investigation. based principally on the 
| cations ¢ the League of what it was and did l-ounded as a pro 
test ns \frican agreement of Julv 1 and reorganized in 
was perhaps the most violent promote ot Anglophobia i 
many and was watched with some concern in but a society 
whi it its apogee ci | Mast Of onlv 21 924 members drawn chiefl 
trom academic and professional circles. an annual budget of about 

ind never more tl in S300 subscribers to the (Wideutsche | 
Wa n spite of noise C naraiy represe itive e Gserman 
people its proceedings got scant attention from the press: its propa- 

sandist literature, upon which special tunds amounting to $400,000 were 
spent to-day hard to find in German libraries: and the fiftv-nine mem 
be ‘ it in the Reichstag between 1894 and 1914 were, with the ex 
ception of the president, Dr. Ernest Hasse, party-men first and Leaguers 
secon Ne government, which it criticized continuously and relent- 
less it Was a nutsance that had to be reprimanded now and then from 
the ti O licy it id no influence alt h Bethmann 
H ves imitted that vy 1909 the fact could n e mistaken that 
the Pan-German movement had begun to make some headwa n the 
Const itive nd Natio Liberal parties” (] In short, the 
Le s little more than a tool in the hands of Hasse and his su 
+ ] 

ces { iy e spread ¢ extreme chauvinistic 1deas, the most noto 

; ast Nation ¢ ntair he 
ou Was the a ocacy Of a Nationais oO contain the 
rerinmans the Orid: and apart trom reliet se othe boers 
and to German soldiers in Southwest Africa, its chief acc lishment 


been to popularize the word * Pan-German”’ (alldeutsch). 


Caretul students of German affairs have always discounted the Pan- 
German League; but Miss Wertheimer is quite justified in pointing out 
i-German ” meant one thing in Germany, and came to mean 


quite another abroad, where, thanks largely to Andrée Chéradame and 


R. G. Usher, it was used—and will doubtless continue to be used—to 


describe German chauvinisn In the bibliography there are seventy-eight 
titles of Pan-German publications and an incomplete list of 308 

German chauvinist publications’. The conclusion is that “the influence 
of the League on German ism as a whole was distinctly bad and 


tended to introduce an aggressively egotistical note that has acquired for 
German chauvinism such an unpleasant reputation” (p. 218). The style 


1 
Lichl 


of the book is often rather stic, and the expression “a good time 
seems to have been had by all” (p. 116), used without quotation-marks, 


1g BERNADOTTE SCHMITT 
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Australian Government and on other Authoritative Documents. By A 
Grenfell Price, M.A., F.R.G.S. (Adelaide, F. W. Preece, 1924, pp. xii 
260, 18s. 6d.) \s schoolmaster in St. Peter's Colle ve Adelaide, and 
author of South Australians and their Environment, A. Grenfell Price, 
M.A. (Oxon.), is presumably well fitted to deal with the beginnings of 
the colony that was started in 1836 on Gulf St. Vincent, and, as the 
nephew of a pioneer coastal surveyor, he may be thought to have a 
predilection for the geographical aspect of historical development. It 
is his insistence upon the “ Mediterranean character” of South Australia 
that gives to the work under review its chief claim to originality. In 
most other respects the narrative is littlke more than a reiteration and 
amplification of accounts already well known 


lhe author’s point of view is frankly colonial, as distinct from impe- 


1, and his sympathies capitalistic. This latter fact may easily ac 
count for his more or less complete ignoring of such vital subjects as 
education, religion, the press, and the common people, the laboring el 


ment, that is, of any Wakefield experiment. Concerning the treatment 
of the aborigines, he has virtually nothing to say except to remark that 


colonizing scheme was delayed in execution because provisions for 


the safeguarding of aboriginal rights had been inadvertently omitted from 


the Foundation, or enabling, act of 1834. 


Price’s methods are on the whole scholarly, despite the occasional 


slovenliness of his style as instanced by his loose references to compara- 


tively obscure men by surname only and his lack of preciseness in cita- 
tion. In the use of the Light Journal, to mention only one of his much 
used sources, he is just a little careless; but of the manuscript and docu- 


mentary material conveniently at hand in the Archives Department of 
the Adelaide Public Library and elsewhere he seems to have made a 
thorough and honest examination. The papers in the possession of the 
Mayo family as late as 1923 that bear upon the Light-Hindmarsh con 


to have escaped his notice 


“a 
= 
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The Voyages of Jacques Cartier. Published from the originals, 
with Translations, Notes, and Appendices, by H. P. Biggar, B.Litt., Chief 
Archivist for Canada in Europe. [Publications of the Public Archives 
of Canada, no. 11.] (Ottawa, King’s Printer, 1924, pp. xiv, 330, maps.) 
Mr. Biggar has given us a text and translation of Cartier which may be 
led as definitive. The text of Cartier’s first voyage (1534) is 
1 from the unique manuscript in the Bibliothéque Nationale. This 
had already been published in 1867 at Paris by its discoverer, M. Miche- 


and in 1906 in facsimile by the late James Phinney Baxter of Port- 


lant, 
land. Maine: but it is characteristic of Mr. Biggar’s careful work that 


by comparing the original word for word with Ramusio’s Italian trans- 


lation of 1556 he has been able to add in brackets several words and two 
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important phrases. His text of the second 
the Bibliotheque Nationale MS. no. 5589; 
notes or in brackets, all the variations give 


in the unique printed copy in the British M1 
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original material are of the nineteenth century: a diary kept in 18: 
by Judge Charles P. Huntington of Northampton, of interest for the 
polit f the time, and the war letters of Charles P. Bowditch, 1863- 
864. Of the essays contributed by members, the most important is 
that of Dr. Gardner W. Allen on Naval Convoys. Much interest also 
attaches to that of Hon. Charles Warren on Why Jefferson abandoned 


the Presidential Speech to Congress—the essential reason being that the 


wrangling over the conventional response by Congress had become such 

ce: to that of Rev. Dr. Henry S. Burrage on Lincoln and the 
Civil War, containing some personal reminiscences; to that of Capt. T. 
G. Frothingham on the Peninsula Campaign of 1862, laudatory of 
McClellan; to that of Professor T. C. Smith on the Gartield-Blaine Tra 
dition, of a supposed domination of Garfield by his Secretary of State: 


and to that of Mr. Robert L. O’Brien on the Personality of a Presidential 
Candidate (Cleveland). Of the commemorative pieces, the most inter 
hat of Edward Stanwood, by C. K. Bolton. Speaking of M1 
Stanwood’s carefulness about details, Mr. O’Brien says: “he wrote to 
me in Washington to see if I could find out when and why the ‘ Commit 
tee on Wavs and Means’ became the ‘Committee of Wavs and Means’ 


There appeared no larger reason for it than the careless inertia of the 


ie Congressional Directory.” Quite wrong; th 


"1 il 

| proper designation is “ Committee of Ways and Means”, as may be 
seen by looking in the House Journal for July 24, 1789, when that com 
mittee was first appointed. So also “Committee of Elections”. The 


phrase comes down, ir. that form, from the House of Commons of the 


seventeenth century, when that house had standing committees. Com 
mittee originally meant the individual person, later the group of persons, 
to whom a thing was committed, just as payee meant the person to whom 


a thing was paid. ‘“ Committee on Ways and Means”’ is, historically 


ng, an unwarranted innovation. 


Imerican Colonial Architecture: its Origin and Development. By 
Joseph Jackson. (Philadelphia, David McKay Company, 1924, pp. viii, 
228, $2.00 The historian should not expect a wholly critical and sci- 


entific treatment in this book, the work of a veteran journalist of Phila 


delphia. If, however, the reader takes it for what it is, he will be aston 
ished at the number of admirable documentary bits and finger-posts to 
further material. The little drawings of English copyhold houses on 


page 35 are an excellent corrective of the belief that fine Colonial frame 


houses two stories high, two rooms wide and two deep, should be debo 


nairly dated before 1650. The old Philadelphia photographs ot Loxley 


Hall (destroyed 1859) and of the London Coffee-House (taken long 
before its demolition in 1883) are very welcome, and tend to deepen the 
reviewer's optimistic conviction, so often verified, that some photograph 
exists of almost every building which stood down to the days of photog- 


raphy, if one can only find it. The chapters on the French colonies, 
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individuals, and no mention is made of the two regiments, the 8th In- 
fantry and the 3d Artillery, which bore the brunt of that work in 1897 
and 1898. And there is lack of accuracy in proof-reading, especially 
in proper names. 

rhe epilogue is a glowing account of our recent war-time and post- 
war organization—perhaps a trifle too glowing for sober history. In 
1@ post-war discussion, the writer falls into an error unfortunately 
somewhat common just now. Properly approving the idea of develop- 
ig a reserve, he confuses this end with a specific means, and assumes 
approval of present methods of organizing and handling it—a very 
different thing, about which there may be two opinions 


Oriver L. SpAvuLpING, Jr. 


La Premiére Mission Officielle de la France aux Etats-Unis, Conrad- 
Alexandre Gérard, 1778-1770. By Wladimir d’Ormesson. (Paris, Edou 
ard Champion, 1924, pp. xi, 227, 7 fr.) This little sketch is explained 
by the author as incidental to a life of Vergennes based on the cor- 


respondence of the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs during that 


atesman’s tenure of office. That there is a place for a careful and 


detailed study ot Gérard’s mission to the United States during the first 
two vears of the French-American Alliance, most students of the begin- 
igs of American diplomatic history would agree. A first glance at 
M. d’Ormesson’s work, with its reference to documents from Vergennes’s 
American correspondence, might suggest that this need has been met. 
Like so many dissertations on the French Alliance, much of the volume 


is only a summary of Doniol, except that citations are made to French 


Foreign Office archives rather than to the same documents easily acces- 
sible in Doniol. The critical problems of Gérard’s mission, such as the 
Spani mediation and American peace terms designed to meet it, the 


fisheries, the Mississippi question—these are mentioned only to be dis- 
missed, with little analysis, in meaningless generalities. There is an 
unusual number of errors, even for a foreign writer, in dealing with 
American personalities, geography, even well-known historical facts 
John Jay is confused with Horatio Gates; Gouverneur Morris, despite 
familiarity to French historians, appears as “ Governor Moriss ”; 
Jefferson was not a member of the American commission to France in 
1777-1778; Geérard’s mission was not “continued successively by thirty- 
four ministers and three ambassadors ” right down to M. Jusserand, but 
was broken off, as everyone knows, by the X YZ affair. The author men- 
tions Corwin’s brilliant study of the French Alliance in his brief bibli- 
ography attached to the preface, but prefers to ignore it afterward, in 
preference for DeWitt’s archaic work on Jefferson and American 
Democracy. There is no mention of the well-known publications of 
Perkins and the E. E. Hales, and Phillips, to whose accounts littie is 
added, nor to the more obscure studies of Miss Elizabeth Kite specifi- 


cally on Gérard. Though the sketch may be a readable, if unreliable, 
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account for French students, it will not supplement to any useful degree 


the above mentioned American narratives nor the shorter elucidat 
of the French Alliance printed by Professor Van Tyne and othe in 


Select British Documents of the Canadian IVar of 1812. Edited, with 
an Introduction, by William Wood. Volume I] Publications of the 


Champlain Society, vol. XIV (Toronto, the Society, 1923, pp. 1x 


517.) This volume, in contrast to volume I., which was described 

this journal for April, 1922, consists wholly of narrative document | 
returns relating to military and naval operation f 1813 along the 
frontier lines stretching from Detroit to Lake Champlain The presenta 
tion of these documents in seven groups (IIT.-IX generous in form 


even sumptuous, a veritable edition de lure. In it elaborate, forma 
subscriptions to letters are repeatedly printed, meticulously full even uy 


to eight lines 


The choice of documents brings out very clearly the difficulties « 
perienced by the commanders in Canada in maintaining even a semblance 
of an army along the line of wilderness posts and the rudiments of a 
navy on Lakes Erie and Ontario The rawness of recruits, the instabil 


ity and caprice of their Indian allies, the vast difficulties of transportatior 
of artificers such as shipwrights, fig 
the raw materials for building and equipping forts and 

forth with vivid clearness. The complaints of commanders on _ the 
Canadian side echo those on the side of the United States as to the greed 
of traders and inhabitants; the obstacles to recruiting both soldiers and 
seamen and the conflict of counsels are well brought out The would-be 
ship-builders on Lake Ontario were “ totally destitute’ of cables, pitch 
and tar; on the eve of the battle of Lake Erie, Major-General Proctor 
reports that there were not twenty-five “ valorous and well-disciplined ”’ 
men on board his Majesty's vessels on that lake, whe t le t three hur 
dred were needed. 

Among the most important documents in this volume are those relat 
ing to the battle of Lake Erie (pp. 243-319), inc uding the correspond 
ence of General Proctor and Captain Barclay and the Lake Erie court 
martial papers from the Public Record Office in Londo A large sec 


$29) relates to the battl 


tion of the documents in group VIII. (pp. 359 
of Chateauguay and especially to the difficulties of Lieutenant-Colonel 
de Salaberry in securing credit according to hi vn estimat for 
efforts in the battle. The noise of this controversy not only reached the 
house of assembly of Lower Canada, but penetrated almost to the stey 

of the throne itself, as a letter from the Duke of Kent at Kensington 
Palace to the gallant but disgruntled colonel shows very clearly Phe 
documents relating to the operations at Chrystler’s Farm in November 


and on the Niagara frontier in December illustrate again the discri 


ing judgment of the editor. 
KeNpric C, Ba K 
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Economic Aspects of Southern Sectionalism, 1840-1861. By Robert 
Royal Russel, Ph.D. [University of Illinois Studies in the Social Sci 
ences, vol. XI., nos. I, 2 (Urbana, the University, 1923, pp. 325, 


$2.00.) About 1820 the South became aware of the fact that it was not 
keeping pace with the North in economic progress and for the next forty 
years it devoted considerable energy to the task of finding remedies fot 


the South identified with economic de 


hi 


endence on the North and attributed to the partiality of federal legisla 


tion. Successful war was waged against the tariff and contradictory 
movements were started for direct trade with Europe, for the diversifica 
tion of Southern industry, and for local protective legislation against 
Northern products. Still the “decline” persisted, Southern wealth still 
went to make Northern profits, and the winter of Southern discontent 
continued unbroken, though somewhat mitigated by the prosperous 
decade of the ’fifties. In a final effort to win economic independence 
the South played its trump card, secession. 


lhe author is only incidentally concerned with the facts of the case 


His book is a study of public opinion. His foot-notes and extensive bib 


liography indicate the pains he has taken to ascertain what this public 
opinion really was. The study reveals a number of things: that the 
South was astonishingly vocal, that it was not opposed to tariffs in theory, 
and that it meant what it said when it asserted that it did not secede over a 
question of slavery. 


But public opinion is a will-o’-the-wisp; no one can ever be sure he 


has found it. To the reviewer it seems that the author’s judgments are 
not always good and righteous altogether. It is to be doubted if any 
considerable part of the South was ever hostile to slavery, if there was 


any great importation of slaves after 1808, if DeBow could justly be 
called a disunion leader But the final judgment must be that the book 


is a distinct contribution to the discovery of the old South 


R. S. Correri.u. 


Frede k Law Oln sted a Critic of the Old Sout] By Broadus 


Mitchell, Ph.D Johns Hopkins University Studies it 


Political Science, series XLII., no. 2.] (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins 


Historical and 


Press, 1924, pp. 158, $1.50.) A remarkably good book about a 
most remarkable man. Ever since editions of Olmsted’s most valuable 


books of observations on the ante-bellum South began to appear in the 


1850's, readers have longed for such a volume as the present one Phis 
book should at once take its place upon library shelves as an indispensable 
companio1 of the Olmsted volumes \mo 1g the present generation of 


historical scholars, surely all have read Olmsted; yet few could say any 

thing more about the author than that he evidently was a keen observer 

and a reporter quite faithful. The first chapter of the present volume, 

some fifty pages, will answer many a query which has arisen in the 


minds of Olmsted’s readers, as to who the man was, what his interests and 


its “ decline” THs “decline” 


activities were prior to his memorable journey wha pre] 


and fitness for his observation And the result will be to enhances 


confidence which probably already existed to me degree on fait 
[he first chapter will be of interest and profit to all, whether they I 
read, or are about to read, Olmsted. The second and third chapters art 


headed *‘ The Critic ot the Ante-bellum South ” nd he Econom 


Effects of Slavery”. These constitute a crit 
of Olmsted’s accounts The author knows well the er writ f the 
time on the same subject compare | t ts the with O 
sted One might object that these two cl ipters t ell va 
that there is overlapping, and that they smack ot the rambling « ¢ 
of Olmsted's writings n facing the 
of the shortcomings of the South in that period \ é et F 

how many to the de neg ‘ t ‘ tht 
There is still room tor debate on s« e econo! ect t te-be 
lum system. However, these two chapt re r ent rt-cut t 
most that is important in Olmsted a1 e othe 

Conscription and Conflict By Albert Burt 
Moore, Ph.D., Professor of History inthe University of Alabama New 


York, Macmillan Company O24, 307 $2 | 
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against efficient administration and compare most unfavorably with the 


draft of 1917-1918. 


forces supporting the 

Especially interesting is Dr. Moore’s marshalling of facts about the 
exemption policy and the use of substitutes. Unwarlike men swelled the 
ranks of the teaching and preaching professions. Many drug-stores 
without drugs were opened; the pettiest offices of town, county, and state 
were much sought after; “ skilled’ labor was abundant: and registration 
showed an unexpected number of “ foreigners”. Substitutes were ad- 
vertised for at $500 to $10,000 each. 

Two good chapters are devoted to the rivalry of the two Confederate 
iption agencies—the Bureau of Conscription at Richmond under 


conscrif{ 


civilian control and the Military Bureau conducted by General Pillow for 
the armies of Generals Bragg and Johnston. But the chief source of 
trouble and weakness was the stubborn conduct of some state governors— 
notably Governors Vance of North Carolina and Brown of Georgia. It 
is not too much to say that these, with Vice-President Stephens, Robert 
Toombs, and Senator Foote, were worth many regiments to the Union 
cause. Dr. Moore has made good use of his material and has written a 


Por book 


bor Disputes and the President of the United States. By Edward 
Berman, Ph.D. [Columbia University Studies in History, Economics, 
and Public Law, vol. CXI., no. 2.]}. (New York, Longmans, Green, and 
Company, 1924, pp. 284, $3.00.) Mr. Berman’s study of the ways in 


which the Presidents have met the emergency problems of labor disputes 
begins and ends with accounts of sweeping injunctions against railroad 
strikes. Midway it gives the very different railroad story of the Adam 
son Act, and tl 


lev’s troops to force miners to sign “a vellow-dog contracts ” in the Coeur 


ie other incidents run the gamut from the use of MckKin 


d’Alenes (which the author condemns) to the use of Wilson’s troops to 
keep strike-breakers out of Colorado (which the author approves). The 
narrative is a dramatic one, and a skillful choice of quotations throws 


much light on the intentions of the Presidents and their agents. What 


consistent element runs through their varied actions? Little but “a 
single principle”, answers the author, “that of expediency. ... The 
policy . . . has been one of waiting and in many instances not even of 


watchful waiting ” 

This conclusion is well sustained by Mr. Berman’s evidence, and his 
own suggestions for a programme of more watchful and more intelligent 
waiting, particularly in the cases of coal and railroads, are temperate and 
worthy of consideration. He sees clearly, moreover, that the emergency 
issues of ending strikes (and saving what the application for the Daugh- 
erty injunction called “the frozen faces of the famishing public’) must 
not be considered “ regardless of fairness ” in the use of the government’s 
great power in the struggle between unions and employers. He fails, 


however, to relate this problem to those other acts of government which 
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To the Managing Edito) 

The reviewer of my Ilashington’s Southern Tour says: “ The 
historical student will . . . be astonished at Professor Henderson's 
use of his imagination to supply matter which he thinks plausible but 
for which there is no foundation.” The example which he cites is 
on page 71, where a picture is drawn of the greetings to Washington 
in his white chariot with its liveried outriders—the farmer leaving 
his ploughshare to stare at the coach and cavalcade, and to give vent 
to his enthusiasm in cheers. My comment on the scene described is 


as follows (p. 71): “ We must imagine these scenes, for they as 
suredly occurred—and frequently; but Washington makes no men 


tion of them in the pages of his diary.” The reviewer comments 


on my comment as follows: “ * \ssuredly ’, to borrow the author’s own 


word, this is not history. Neither from his own gathering of facts, 


nor from any word in Washington's diary itself, do we find any evi 
dence to show whether the farmers along the roadsides greeted the 
President with enthusiasm or let him pass unnoticed.” 

The questions at issue between the reviewer and myself are: 
lid the farmers along the roadsides greet Washington with 
enthusiasm, and leave their work to assemble in throngs to receive 
and welcome him—either by my own gathering of facts or by reli 


able contemporary evidence ; and second, is or is not, therefore, what 
I have written on this point “ history 


For the sake of the reader who has not the book at hand to refer 


to, 


to take a single instance, the farmers did not merely leave their work 


I will briefly cite evidence on the first point. In North Carolina, 


for a moment to greet the President as he passed: they actually de 
serted their farms for the day and brought their families in wagons 
to Charlotte, where they greeted Washington with every mark of 
enthusiasm. In speaking of Washington's visit to Charlotte in 
the late Dr. George W. Graham (‘“‘ The Historic Localities of 


I7OI, 


/ 
> 


Mecklenburg County’, Charlotte Observer, December 25, 1893) 
says: “ The visit called forth the warmest enthusiasm on the part of 
the people and they assembled in great numbers to see him.” In his 
“ Washington in Charlotte ” (Charlotte Observer, January 9, 1898), 
R. Prowell says: “ On this eventful Saturday [of May 28, 1791], 


crowds ot 7 


people on foot, on horseback, and the better order of 
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peasantry in vehicles, came to this little village of Charlotte to catch 
a glimpse of Washington. It was the first and only time that many 
of them had seen the tall dignified form of the man who will always 
be marked as the greatest American. The streets and adjoining 
roads were lined with men, women and children for hours before his 
arrival, for it was not as a certainty known when he would reach 
Charlotte” (IWashington’s Southern Tour, pp. 287-288). Wash 
ington’s companion, Charles Caldwell, on the ride to Charlotte spoke 
to Washington as follows: “ We shall arrive at Charlotte to-morrow 
morning, where you will be enthusiastically received, by five hundred 
at least—perhaps twice the number, of the most respectable inhabi 
tants of the country; a large portion of whom served, in some capa 
ity, in the revolutionary war—several ot them, I believe, as officer 
and privates, under your own command. When I passed throug] 


the town yesterday morning, a large number of them had already 


assembled, and the crowd was rapidly increasing \nd they ar 
exceedingly provident. Convinced that they cannot all be supplied 
in the town, with either food or lodging, many of them have brought 
with them large and well-covered farm wagons, for their be 


chambers, and enough of substantial food, already cooked, for a 


week's subsistence. Others again have already erected, and are still 
erecting, for their temporary residence, in the midst of a beautiful 
and celebrated grove (where a victory was gained, by a company of 
militia riflemen, over a party of Tarleton’s dragoons), the very tents 
under which they slept as soldiers, in the service of their count 
(Washington’s Southern Tour, pp. 284-285) 

George Washington Parke Custis, the President’s stepson, in hi 
Recollections and Private Memoirs of Washington, after describing 
the firing of the cannon when the “ white chariot ’’ hove into view 
says: “ Revolutionary veterans hurried from all directions once mor 
to greet their beloved chief. They called it mar 
quarters; and as the dear glorious old fellows would overtake their 
ld 


neighbors and friends, they wou 


say, ‘Push on, my boys. if vou 
wish to see him; for we, who ought to know, can assure vou that hx 
is never behind time, but always punctual 


to the moment’. It was 
thus that Washington performed his memorable tour of the United 
States—everywhere received with heartfelt homage that the love 
veneration, and gratitude of a whole people could bestow; and there 
is no doubt yet living a gray head who can tell of the time when he 
gallantly rode to some village or inn on the long-remembered route to 


hail the arrival of the white chariot. and join in the joy lcome 


> 
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to the Father of his Country” (Washington’s Southern Tour, p. 
292) 

Sufficient evidence has been cited here, surely, to convince any 
trained historical student that the Southern people adored Wash- 
ington, felt the greatest curiosity to see him, and left their work, 
their homes, their business, and often travelled long distances in 
order merely to see the gay cavalcade pass, to gaze upon the benign 
face of the paternal Washington, and to cheer him to the echo (the 
last being repeatedly mentioned in contemporary accounts cited in 
Washington's Southern Tour). 

Washington’s enemies, in particular Bache, protested against 
Washington’s “ stately journeyings through the American continent 
the 


in search of personal incense’; and Callender declared that 
extravagant popularity possessed by this citizen reflects the utmost 
ridicule on the discernment of America” (Washington’s Southern 
Tour, pp. Xxiii-xxiv). Indeed, the adulation of Washington by all 
the people actually astounded some of Washington’s Virginia con- 
temporaries. For example, there is Richard N. Venable (1763- 
1838) of Prince Edward County, Virginia, a graduate of Princeton 
(1782), whose diary (1791-1792) is printed in Tyler's Quarterly 
Historical and Genealogical Magazine, October, 1920 (II. 135-138). 
The following entries (cited in Washington's Southern Tour, p. 324) 
strikingly confirm the historical accuracy of the scene under discus- 
sion, which the cocksure reviewer so signally fails to impugn: 

“ Monday 6th June [1791]. At Charlotte Court House. Great 
anxiety in the people to see Gen’l Washington. Strange is the im- 
pulse which is felt by almost every breast to see the face of a great 
good man—sensation better felt than expressed. In evening [I] 
came to Prince Edward C.H. 

Tuesday, 7th June. Gen'l Washington arrived at Prince Ed- 
ward Court House, all crowding the way where they expect him to 
pass, anxious to see the Saviour of their Country and object of their 
love.” 

Let me also cite a letter written by Colonel Clement Carrington 
(1762-1847), owned by Mr. Mayo Brown of Lynchburg, Virginia, 
and called to my attention through the kindness of Dr. Philip Alex- 
ander Bruce of Charlottesville, Virginia. In the letter referred to, 
of date June 25, 1791, written by Colonel Carrington from his home 
in Charlotte County to his brother-in-law, William Cabell, jr., he 
says: “The beloved President passed lately through the county 
[Charlotte]. He rested a day with Mr. Coles. He is in perfect 
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health. We did not address as is the custom; but the labor 
sook his work and the lame forgot his crutch to gaze on hin 

passed and we looked at him without mercy 
\ssuredly the scene I have described (/lashington’s 
ern Tour, p- 71), on the basis of which the reviewer seeks to d 

me as an historical writer, is “ history ”’ 
ARCHIBALD HENDER 
CORRECTION 

By an unfortunate typographical error, made after the las 
of our October number went to the printer, the lines on or 
the appendix to Major Temperley’s article, have appeared in 


jointed form. To put them into correct shape, the reader shou 


the left-hand column on that page, depress by two lines 
from June 30 to August 31, and by one line the dates from 


ber 5 to October 9. 
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HISTORICAL NEWS 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The programme of the thirty-ninth annual meeting of the America 
Historical Association was sent out on December 2, and the meeting, by 
the time this issue of the Review is published, has taken place in Rich 
mond, December 27-30. The committee of arrangements in Ricl 
mond provided an excursion on the 31st to Williamsburg, Jamestown, and 
Yorktown. The Washington members offered a dinner in Washingto1 
on January 2, to the British guests attending the Anglo-American Con- 


ference of Professors of History which was a feature of the Richmond 


meeting. While the Association was holding its meeting in Richmond, 
the Society for the History of Science met in Washington 
e Superintendent of Documents has distributed vol. II. of the 
tal Report for 1919, being the report of the Historical Manuscripts 


Commission for that year. The volume, published in two parts (pp 


I-1006 and 1007-1824), is entirely occupied with the first installment of 


the Austin papers, papers of Moses Austin extending from 1789 t 
82 of Stephen F. Austin from 1810 to 1827. The present install 


ment embraces nearly 2000 letters or documents, those of 1789-1796 


mostly originating in Virginia, those of 1797-1829 mostly in St. Louis 


and the regions of the Louisiana Territory, those from 1820 on relating 
to Texas and the Austin colony there 

lhe annual bibliography, Writings on Ameri I 1921 
pp. XX, 272), prepared with the usual extraordi care by Miss 


Grace G. Griffin, has been distributed to those members who have re 


quested i lhe volume for 1922 has been read in galley-proof, and will 
be supplied to members as soon as the operations of the Government 
Printing Office permit he present volume embraces 3283 items, a 
larever nimi 1 TY! 

larger number than in any issue since that for 1914. The composition 
ot the volume being what it is, and the same from vear to vear, formal 
revi t it may seem impracticable or superfluous, but nothing should 


prevent an annual recognition of its high merit as bibliography, of its 


lu » students of American history, and of the indebtedness of the 


Atter a special meeting of the American Council of Learned Soci 


eties held in New York on December 6, public announcement was made 


of the name of the benefactor who is making possible the production of 
the proposed Dictionary of American Biography A work in some 


twenty large volumes is contemplated, embracing fifteen or twenty thou 


} 


‘ } nelu g persons —the biographies to be 


and ographnies pul 


Association to Mi Griffin for her devoted labors in their behalf 
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the product of fresh work, sch larly, 1 irtial. obic 7 
by vriters spec ially qual tied in each case It i t 
script of such a dictionary, prepared as it ought to | ed 
not less than half a million dollars The Vex , t 
publisher, Mr. Adolph S. Ochs, entert r a hig e of 
of the undertaking, and warmly desirous of seeing it t te 
out, agrees to advance that great su Since without such a 
enterprise could not be carried out, the D nar na 
sense, the 7imes’s gift to the natior We can not in 
express our sense o! Mr. Ochs’s generosity or ot t t ent 
itional interests shown by the t 
America what the D nap rp] | 
patriotism as well as the scholarship of the Briti t ! 

he New York Times will neither 1 wfactut 
t ry, will exercise no control over its contents 1 1 
sibility for its statement e edit ¢ t 
Washington. A Committee of Management Ire constit 
presently choose an editor; it will make the needtu nge 
a publisher The committee now consists of the f A 
chairman, Dr. John H. tre 
eric L. Paxson, Mrs. Iphigene Ochs Sulzberger, Protes 
Doren, and Hon. Charles Warren. The editor, whet ose! 
eventh member It is planned that the t volume l appe 
four vears of the beginning of editorial work, and the subsequet 
it the rate of three volumes thereafte he t t be ee! 
ican Council ot Learned Societic \ ncorpo ated’ 
Vew York Times Company was signed at the mee t 
mentioned above. 

At the same meeting of the American | ¢ ed 
it was announced that no. 3 of its Bulletin, pre r Mr. \ 
land, reporting the transactions of the Cour 1 of the Uni 
mique Internationale during the past two ye 1 be dist 
January rhe survey of the history, constituti ict tre 
of the various national humanistic societies of the United State 
their relation to its intellectual lite, \ Le t 
ing for the Council at the instance of the Carnegie ¢ 
completed and pri ted early in the vear i inother 
150 or 200 page ind will be a cument ot eat 1e to t 
ested in the progress of humanistic studies in this cou ( 
Corporation has appropriated $8000 to the use of the Cou 
1925 Ir. Leland will during that ye levote | 
work of the Council, as its executive secret the f 
the Department of Historical Research in the Carnegie t 
Washington. Informal reports of progre the int 
ary of medieval Latin and other undertaking f the UAI 


Council wet 


e rer 
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PERSONAL 


Henry Cabot Lodge, senator from Massachusetts and president of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society, died on November 9, at the age of 
seventy-four. His service in Congress began in 1887; before that time 
he had made an early reputation in history by his Life and Letters of 
George Cabot (1877) and his Short History of the English Colonies in 


Imerica (1881), of which the significant part was the remarkable chap 


ters on the individual colonies in 1765. He also prepared notable biogra- 
phies of Hamilton and Washington in the American Statesmen series 
Besides these and his Story of the Revolution (1898) he published many 
historical essays. 

Miss Penelope McDuffie, head of the department of history in Con 
verse College, died on November 21. She left nearly completed the 
manuscript for her expected book on the life of Senator Willie P. 
Mangum. 

John Henry Vaughan, professor of history and economics in the 
New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, died on Octo 
ber 26 

On August 16 occurred the death of the veteran Alsatian historian 
Rodolphe Reuss, at the age of eighty-two, and also that of Edouard Rott, 
aged seventy, the learned editor of the Swiss government’s series of vol 


umes on the Relations Diplomatiques de la Fra avec les Cantons 


Miss Vera Lee Brown, who taught formerly at McGill University 
and at Wilson College, has been appointed assistant professor of history 
in Smith College. 

Dr. Max Farrand, professor of history in Yale University for the 
ast sixteen years, has presented his resignation to the Yale Corporation. 
He intends to devote his time to study and writing. 

Leave of absence for the second half of the year has been given t 


Professor Lynn Thorndike of Columbia University and he will spend it 


Julius W. Pratt of the department of English in the United States 
Naval Academy at Annapolis has been made assistant professor of his- 
tory in Rutgers College. 

Miss Elizabeth B. White, hitherto of Clark University, has been made 
professor of history and dean of women in Ursinus College in Pennsyl- 
vania 

At DePauw University Miss Katharine S. Alvord has been promoted 
from associate professor to professor of history. 

Professor Bernadotte E. Schmitt, formerly of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, has been appointed professor of modern history in the University 


of Chicago. 


SUISSCS 
in Europe 


General 113 


Professor W. S. Robertson of the University 


absence during the present academic year, 


est 
pending 
in Latin American historv in the libraries and archive > 

France, Portugal, and Spain . A. O. Craven, formerly of the Mik 


gan Agricultural College, has been appointed sistant prof t } 


tory in the University of Illinois 


Dr. Joseph Schafer, superintendent of the State Historical 


of Wisconsin, has been appointed a lecturer in history in the | 


of Wisconsin for the second semester of the vear 1924-1925, and w 


vive a course of lectures in the history of the West 


t] ubstituti 
Professor F. L. Paxson, who will spend that semester in Europe c 
GENERAL 

The next International Congress of Americanists will be held 
In 1920. 

In Georg Schneider’s Handbuch der Bil 1f econd ed., Le 
zig, Hiersemann, 1924, pp. xvi, 544) the student will find a repert 
much more complete than those in the works of Petzholdt, Ste ing 
lois, including sections on bibliographies of bibliographies, general intet 
national and national bibliogray hies, bibliographie S ire bool ot 
incunabula, lists of selected books, general catalogu t libs é ( 
learned societies, of official and academic publicatior nd the like, mal 
ing it a tool of great value 

Edouard Rahir’s La Bibliotheque d “Amateur; ¢ Somn a 
travers les Liz res les plus E-stimés | Pat Lefranco 1924, pp xX, 71S 
is a work of value, first published in 1907, of which a second edition has 
been long awaited. The original plan has been preserved, but there ha 
been numerous revisions and additions; the first two I es re 
cherchés pour le Texte” and “ Livres Illustrés ” from the fifteenth ce 
tury to our time, have been more than doubled, as well as the * Répertoire 
Alphabétique des Ouvrages cités ”, which follows 

Two works of value on the history of art are the G lriss dev 
Kunstgeschichte by P. A. Kuhn (Einsiedeln, Benziger, 1924, | \ 
360) and the Deutsche und Franzdsische Kunst im Mittelalter, 1., S 
franzdsische Protorenaissance und thre Ausbreitung in Deutschlar 
Die Baugeschichte der Klosterkirche zu Lehnin und Norma) 
Invasion by R. Hamann ( Marburg, Kunstgeschichtliches Semin 22 
1923, 2 vols., pp. iv, 140; iv, 180). 

The October number of the Historical Outlook contains an article by 
Professor Paul V. B. Jones on Italy since the Great War. In the N 
vember number appears the address by Professor Frederick J. Turner 


delivered before Clark University on Founder’s Day, Fel 
tioned in our July number (XXIX. 845). It is entitled Since the 


Foundation of Clark University, 18SQ-1924 Che December num! 


Socict) 
er 
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stitutes the third Year Book of the National Council for the Social 
Studies, and the contents are chiefly articles respecting phases and 


problems of these studies. 


The Proceedings ot the American Antiquarian Society at the meeting 
of April, 1923, contain an account by Major William B. Lewis of the 
1omination of Jackson in 1824, presented by Professor John S. Bassett, 
a description of the Isaiah Thomas collection of American ballads, with 
bliographical list, by Dr. Worthington C. Ford, and a large body of 


letters, 1803-1807, of Rev. Samuel Taggart, who for seven terms repre 


sented a Massachusetts district in Congress, and describes its doings 
minutely. Professor George H. Haynes supplies an introduction. 


The contents of the second number of the Cambridge Historica 
Journal ditfer widely trom what we predicted in a previous number 


(XXIX. 822). There are articles on Some Aspects of Local Autonomy 
in the Roman Empire, by Professor J. Stuart Reid; on the Marshalsy 
of the Eyre, by Miss Helen M. Cam; on Napoleon’s Sea Power (an 
exceptionally weighty article), by Professor J. Holland Rose; on British 
Policy in the Publication of Diplomatic Documents under Castlere: 
ind Canning, by Professor C. K. Webster and H. W. V. Temperley; and 
on Lord Elgin in India, 1862-1863, by Professor J. L. Morrison. Dr 
Gooch prints a score of extracts from the unpublished papers of Lord 
John Russell, illustrative of the Eastern Crisis of 1840. Editors of com 
posite historical works, and their contributors, will value the accounts of 
the late Sir Adolphus Ward’s editorial methods given by Sir Stanley 


Leathes and Dr. Gooch 


Che chief articles in the October number of History are one by M. 
L. W. Laistner on the Revival of Greek in Western Europe in the 
Carolingian Age, and one by E. F. Jacob on the question What were the 
‘Provisions of Oxtord”? Professor C. E. Fryer of Montreal dis 


cusses the evidences as to the General Election of 1784 


Articles in the October number of the Catholic Historical Reviex 
are: the Church and Humanism, by Dr. J. F. Leibell; Erasmus, the Sor 
bonne, and the Index, by Maurice Wilkinson; Hugo Grotius and his 
Place in the History of International Peace, by Rev. Max G. Rupp; 
Early Eighteenth-Century Catholics in England, by R. C. Wilton, libra- 
rian of Arundel Castle; and Some Papal Privileges of the English Bene- 


dictines, by Dr. Alfred H. Sweet. 


he June number of the Records of the American Catholic Historical 


Society includes a paper by Miriam T. Murphy on Catholic Missionary 


Work among the Colored People of the United States, 1776-1866. The 


October number contains an article by Rev. Owen B. Corrigan, auxiliary 
bishop of Baltimore, entitled a Model Country Parish and its Records; a 
biographical sketch of Major-Gen. W. S. Rosecrans, by Rev. Lawrence 


W. Mulhane; and an account of the Work of the Sisters of Mercy in 
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the Diocese ot Philadelphia, 1861 S75 in the Archdiocese S75 


Ipl 
and in the Dioceses of Altoona, Brooklyn, Albanv, and Ogdensburg, by 
Sister Mary Eulalia Herron 

The October number of the Journal of Negro Histo 
tirely occupied by the concluding portion (pp. 180) of Mr. A. A 
monograph on The Negro in South Carolina during t ri 
It may be convenient for students to know that t} 
275), and several others that have appeared in the Journal, can be 1} 
separate form by application to the Associated Publisher <2k N 
Street, N. W., Washington, D.C. Such are Dr. Woodson’s 4 Centw 


f Negro Migration, Dr. Sherwood’s Pau tf Dr. MecDougle 


Slavery in Kentucky, Dr. Zook’s T/ nif f 1 nt 


Trading into Africa, and Justice Riddell’s j Sla mada. D 
Woodson, editor of the Journal and direct ] \ t the 
Study of Negro Life and History, announces a full statistical rey 

drawn off from the United States census of 1830, on the Veq 


Heads of Familics in the United States in 18? pp. 30 


Mention has been made in these pages of the English series, pu 
lished by Messrs. Kegan Paul, corresponding to, and partly tr 
from, M. Henri Berr’s series called 1’! tion d Huma Of the 
English series, called The Histo f ( lization, the first tw lu 


have now been published—Social Organiza by the late Dr. W. H. R 
Rivers, edited by W. J. Perry, reader in cultural anthropology in the 
University of London, and The Earth before Histo) Van's Oriain ay 
the Origin of Life, translated from the French of Edmond [Perrier (re 


viewed already, Am. Hist. Rev., XXVIII. 347 


The history department of Dartmouth College sets an example 
which might well be followed elsewhere by sending t ] 
eight-page leaflet noting and briefly describing some sixty recent b 
of European and American history which may be useful to re 


alumni 


The Historische Zeitschrift undertakes the publication, in a series of 
Beihefte, of monographs too long to be made articles in the journa 
itself. The first is Calzins Staatsanschauu ind das fI f 
Zcitalter, by Dr. Hans Baron ( Munich and Berlin, R. Oldenbourg, py 
130); the second is a third edition of the late Professor Ernst Troeltsch’ 
Die Bedeutung des Protestantismus fiir die Entstehuna der Modernen 
Welt (pp. 110). 

Martinus Nijhoff, the Hague, announces the publication, in a first 
series of five volumes, of Monumenta Cartograp 1, being reprodu 


of unique and rare maps, plans, and views, in the actual size of the 


originals, accompanied by cartog 
C. Wieder, librarian of the University of Leiden. The researches of Dr 


Wieder and others have brought to light so many early maps hitherto 
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unknown, particularly of the later sixteenth and earlier seventeenth 
century, that such a publication, including also some important printed 
maps, will have great value. 

Che American Geographical Society, on the basis of the large collec- 
tion of topographical maps of the eighteenth and other centuries pre 
sented to it by Mr. Francis Burton Harrison, presents a little illustrated 


pamphlet (pp. 38) on Early Topographical Maps: their Geographical and 


Historical Value. 


lwo volumes of Histoire du Congrés des Religions, being papers read 
at the congress held in Paris in October, 1923, papers of a very wide 


variety of contents, are published by the house of Champion. 


Professor Wilbur C. Abbott’s Conflicts with Oblivion (Yale Uni 
versity Press) embraces studies on Col. John Scott of Long Island, Col 
Thomas Blood, Samuel Pepys, Sir William Monson, Disraeli, Bede, and 
Sir John Wentworth. 

The Riddle of the Pacific (London, Fisher Unwin), by J. Macmillan 
Brown, chancellor of the University of New Zealand, is based on years 
of anthropological and archaeological research among the Pacific Islands. 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: G. M. Trevelyan, History and 
Literature (Yale Review, October); Max Springer, Das Selbstbestim 
mungsrecht in der Geschichte (Preussische Jahrbucher, September ) 
Hugo Preller, Politik und Wirtschaft als Funktionen der Allgemetnen 
Kulturlage (Archiv fur Politik und Geschichte, August); A. Guérard 
The “ New History”: H. G. Wells and Voltaire (Scribner’s Magazine, 
November); anon., The Practical Value of Military History (Army 


; 


Quarterly, October) ; Lieut. W. J. Nunnally, jr., U. S. N., The Origin of 


Naval Law (U.S. Naval Institute Proceedings, November). 


ANCIENT HISTORY 


General reviews: Maurice Besnier, Chronique d'Histoire Ancienne 
Grecque et Romaine; l’Année 1923 (Revue des Questions Historiques, 
October) ; a full summary of archaeological discoveries in Greek lands 
in the years 1916-1922, with discussion of the more significant, by B 


Schweitzer, is published in the Archdologische Anzeiger for 1922, cols 


Sir E. A. Wallis Budge published last year a facsimile transcript and 
translation, in the Egyptian Hieratic Papyri of the British Museum, ot 
the long roll of the Teaching of Amen-en-apt, son of Ka-nekht, a docu 
ment of great importance for the history of religious and moral ideas in 
Egypt, and for its relation to the Biblical Book of Proverbs. He now 
publishes a revised version (London, Martin Hopkinson), with accom- 
paniments intended for the general reader, under the title The Wisdom 


of the Egyptians. 


‘ 
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Assyrian Medical Texts from the Originals in the British Museum 


by R. Campbell Thompson (Oxford University Press), and The As 
syrian Herbal, by the same (London, Luzac), are mutually complemen 
tary, the former containing cuneiform texts the contents of which are 
explained and illustrated in the second. The books are of great value 
for their special subject, and thus for the early history of medicine in 
general. 

The Annals of Sennacherib, texts and translation by Daniel D 


Luckenbill, is vol. II. of the Ortental Institute Publications of the 
versity of Chicago; it comprises all Sennacherib’s published inscriptior 
and the text and translation of another prism, hitherto unpublished, the 
latest extant dated document of that king’s annals, which is now in the 
possession of the Institute. 

The Historical Development of Hebrew Law, by Hugh E. Willi 


is among the Jndiana University Studi 


Those interested in classic art will find a masterly introduction to 


one of its most important phases in Charles Dugas’s La Céramigu 
Gree que ( Paris, Payot, 1924, pp. 158). 

Dr. T. R. Glover’s Herodotus (Cambridge University Press, pp. xvi 
302), full of knowledge and charm, is composed of lectures given 


America. 

Corrado Barbagallo, an author of numerous works of distinction in 
the field of ancient history, offers in J! Tramonto di una Civilta o la Fine 
della Grecia Antica (Florence, Le Monnier, 1924, 2 vols., pp. xxiii, 222 
221) the second edition, completely revised, of a previously published 

‘ 


work, emphasizing economic and social features 


Dr. D. Randall Maclver’s illustrated volume on Jillanozvans and 
Early Etruscans: a Stud f the Early Iron Age in Italy (Oxford 
University Press) aims at summing up all the material on t 


accumulated in recent years by Italian museums and scholar 


A useful little guide for the novice is furnished by L. Perret’s Les 
Inscriptions Latines, Bibliographie Pratique (Paris, Klincksieck, 1924, 
pp. 42), the first part of which contains a list of publications on epig 
raphy since 1914, while the second part gives practical suggestions f 
this study. 

The Yale University Press is publishing, for the Hispanic Society ot 
America, Fossil Man in Spain, by Hugo Obermaier, professor of pre 
historic archaeology in the University of Madrid, a volume of more thar 
500 pages, with many illustrations, some of them in color. The volume 
covers the glacial and palaeolithic periods, and the transitional phases 
from palaeolithic to neolithic. 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Walther Wolf, Vorliufer de» 
Reformation Echnatons (Zeitschrift fur Aegyptische Sprache und Alter 


AM. HIST. REV.. VOL. XXX.-——27. 
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unde, LIX. 2); Wilhelm Spiegelberg, Der gegenwiirtige Stand und 


die ndchsten Aufgaben der Demotischen Forschung (ibid.); | 


Roussel, 
Les Inscriptions de Délos, concl. (Journal des Savants, July): A. B 
West, Pericles’ Political Heirs, 1., U1. (Classical Philology, April, July) ; 
td., The Early Diplomacy of Philip IT. of Macedon illustrated by his 
Coins (Numismatic Chronicle, fifth series, III.); René Cagnat, Ja 
léritable Carthage ( Revue des Deux Mondes, October 15); L. A. Con 
stans, La Route d’Hannibal du Rhone aux Alpes ( Revue Historique, Sep 
tember); Andreas Alfoldi, Der Untergang der Roémerherrschaft in Pan- 


nonicn (Ungarische Jahrbucher, June). 


EARLY CHURCH HISTORY 
General review: the July-October issue of the Rezue d'Histoire 
clestastique continues its exhaustive bibliography of books and magazine 


articles published in 1923 and 1924, running in this number to 147 pages. 


An article by Professor Edward K. Rand in the Harvard Theological 
Review for July, on Dom Quentin’s Memoir on the Text of the Vulgate, 
gives a valuable account of the remarkable methods which Dom Quentin 
has followed, under the auspices of the pontifical commission, and of their 


application to the different families of manuscripts 


On the premise that the history of ideas and of institutions is inti 
mately connected with the history of words, the Spicilegium Sacrum 
Lovaniense is undertaking an exhaustive study of the term “ sacrament ” 


which bids fair to supersede all previous work on the subject; a begin 


ning is made under the title Pour l’Histotre du Mot “ Sacramentum”’, | 
Les Anténicéens (Louvain, Spicilegium Sacr. Low., fasc. 3, 1924, pp. x, 
394). The chapter on Tertullian is by E. de Backer, that on Cypriar 


and his contemporaries by Father J. B. de Poukens, while the introduc 
on and most of the concluding chapter on the later Anteniceans is by 


Father J. de Ghellinck with the assistance of Father G. Lebacqz 


Another volume on a third-century personality, wh 
studied of late, is F. Loofs’s Paulus von Samosata; eine Untersuchung 
sur <Altkirchlichen Literatur- und Dogmengeschichte, appearing in 


Harnack’s Texte und Untersuchungen series (Leipzig, Hinrichs, 1924, pp 


XxX 340) 

Mgr. Pierre Batiffol, who ir 1909 published L’Eglise Naissante et le 
Catholicisme and in 1914 La Paix Constantinienne, completes his history 
ot Catholic origins with a volume on [Le Siéqe Apostolique, 250-451 


( Paris, Gabalda, 1924, pp. vii, 624). 

wo recent books on early Christian art are Kurt Pfister’s Katakom 
benmalerei, the first volume of his series on Die Kunst des Mittelalters 
(Potsdam, Kiepenheuer, 1924, pp. 34, 30 plates), and the posthumous 
work of Max Dvorak. Aunstaeschichte als Geistesgeschichte (Munich, 
Pieper, 1924), the first essay of which is likewise devoted to the art of 


the catacombs. 
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Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Hans von Sode1 


der Christlichen Kirche bei Oswald von Spengler (Zeitschriit tur Kirch- 


engeschichte, XLIITI. 1); Paul Monceaux, La de Jéron Jour 


nal des Savants, July) 


MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


he comprehensive collection of Byzantine documents which the 
Association Internationale des Academies planned before the Great W 


will now have to wait a long time tor its executio1 leantimé a calen 


dar with references will serve many important purposes of the historian 
Part I. (565-1025) of Regesten der Katserurkunden des Ostromisches 
Reiches von 565-1453 (Munich and Berlin, R. Oldenbourg, pp. 136 
edited by Dr. Franz Dolger, makes a beginning. Four more parts are 
expected to complete the series of impet ial document Other seri 1 
the documents of the patriarchate, of civil and eccle tical officials, and 
of private persons, are contemplated [he work has the support of the 
Munich and Vienna academies 
Social Struggles tn the Midd lges, by Max Beer, translated by H. ] 
Stenning and revised by the author, appears as vol S M l 
and Company's General Histor f Socialism and § S 
Literary Patronage im tl Widdle Ages (pp. vil, 258 by Karl ] 
Holzknecht, is a doctoral thesis of the University of Pennsylvania, and 
is published by the university 
The Archduke Eugene, wh lari the Aust forces ly 
during the war, is engaged in writing a history of the Teutonic Order 
Saint Vincent Ferri 1350-1410, the Spanish Domi: hose a 
} 


tivities in Spain, France, and Italy at the time of the Great 5 
the Hundred Years’ War make him one of the leading churchmen of ht 


i dav, forms the subject of a biogra 


1924, pp. Vi, 303). [he work is accompanied by a supplement, contait 
ing a critical study of the sources, under the title 


Historique de Saint Vincent | aris, Plon, 1924, pp. 1 9 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Ad. von Harnack, Der e 
Deutsche Papst ( Bontfatius I1., 530-532) und d len letzten D 
des Romischen Senats ( Sitzungsberichte der Preussischen Akademie det 
Wissenschaften, ph.-hist. 1924, V.); Fr. von Bezold, AKaiserin Judit] 
und thr Dichter Walahfrid Strabo ( Historische Zeitschrift, CAXX. 3 
P. Richard, La Monarchie Pontificale jusqu’au | de Tre Re 
vue d'Histoire Ecclésiastique, July—October) ; Augustin Fliche, Le / 
tificat de Victor III1., 1086-1087 (ibid.); L. Brehier, Une Forteresse a 


l’'Orient Latin; la Cité de Rhodes, I. (Journal des Savants, July 


| | 
| 
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MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 


Ginn and Company have brought out a revised and enlarged edition 
of Professor James Harvey Robinson’s Jntroduction to the History of 


Modern Europe, vol. I. 


Of highest importance in its field is the publication of the sixth part 
of the collection of documents relating to the Council of Trent, the fifth 
part of which appeared in 1919. It bears the title, Concilium Tridentt- 
num: Diariorum, Actorum, Epistularum, Tractatuum Nova Collectio ed. 
Societas Goerrestana, tomus IX., Concilit Trid. Actorum pars sexta, com- 
plectens Acta post Sessionem 6 (22) usque ad Finem Concilti, 17 Sept. 
1562-4 Dec. 1563, ed. Stephan Ehses (Freiburg i. B., Herder, 1924, pp. 


XXII, 1194). 


rhe intellectual and religious life of the seventeenth century re- 
ceives further illustration from Erich Seeberg’s Gottfried Arnold, die 
Wissenschaft und die Mystik seiner Zeit: Studien zur Historiographie 


und sur Mystik (Meerane, Herzog, 1923, pp. viii, 611) 


At the instance of the Amsterdam Academy of Sciences, the Union 


Académique Internationale is co-operating in the preparation by the 
Dutch Historical Commission of a scientific edition of the correspondence 
of Hugo Grotius. If any reader of this journal knows of the existence 


in America of any manuscripts of letters written by or to Grotius, it 


would be a favor if he would mention them to the editor 
In the series Recucil des Instructions données aux Ambassadeurs et 
Ministres de France depuis les Traités de Westphalie jusqu’a la Révolu 


tion Irrancaise, the third volume devoted to Holland covers the years 
to 1788. The introduction and notes are by MM. Louis André and 


Emile Bourgeois (Paris, Boccard, 1924, pp. 520). 


The publisher H. Welter, now of Arnhem in Holland, has been able 
to resume his great publication, Conciliorum Collectio Amplissima (Mansi 
with continuations) long interrupted by the war. He has issued vol 
XLVIII., containing Latin texts from 1860 to 1867, vol. XLIX., Acta 
Praesynodalia of the Vatican Council, and vol. L., beginning the Acta 
Synodalia of the latter. hese volumes are sold at $40.00 apiece Three 

h 


more volumes will complete the documents for the Vatican Council, 


‘red soon, can be separately supplied 


Through Thirty Years, 1802-10922, is the title which Henry Wickham 
Steed, successively foreign correspondent, foreign editor, and editor of 
the London Times, has given to his reminiscences, which Doubleday, 
Page, and Company have published. World characters who figure in 
the author’s narrative of experiences range in point of time from Bis- 


marck to Woodrow Wilson 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: A. S. Hildebrand, Magellan 


(Harper’s Magazine, September, October, November); Paul Kalkoff, 


h } 1 
Which, ord 


The Il orld War 


Zur Charakteristik Aleanders (Zeitschrift fur Kirchenges 


1): C. L. Grose, The Anglo-Dutch Alliance of 
torical Review, October); Alfred de Curzon, Les / 


les Prisonniers de Guerre Francais Livert 


NIX¢ Siécle, 1750 1803, Il.. concl. (Nouvelle Revue 


Manfred Laubert, Ungebctene Gadste aus dem ¢ 
Geschichtlicher Beitrag sur Frage der Osteinz 


Rundschau, September); Joachim Kuhn, Apres 


Vapoléon III., concl. (Revue des Etudes Napoléor 


Conrad Bornhak, Das Ratsel des Riickversicheru 


Ph. Zorn, Zw 


fur Politik und Geschichte, June 

Haager Friedenskonferenz (ibid., October A.M 
Der Dreibund in der Europaischen Politik (ibid., Ju 
Kiderlen-Wiichter und die Balkanwirres 

des Weltkr Deutsche Rundscl au ber 
Englisch-Russischen Verhandlungen 


Marinekonvention (Preussische Jahrbucher, Augu 


THE WORLD WAR 


The Carnegie Endowment for International Pea 


tion (New York, Oxford University Press, pp. xxv 


man IWWhite Book concerning the Responsibilit 


War, as transmitted by the German Commission 


Allied and Associated Powers. Notes of Count Br 


observations by his commission are followed by 
documents. 

A second and enlarged edition of Bayerisc] 
ausbruch und sum Versailler Schuldspruch, ed. Dr 
brought out in Munich by R. Oldenbourg, and ma 


tions to our knowledge 


The Collapse of Europe, by Karl F. Nowak, w 
Viscount Haldane, treats of the closing months of 
is, from Brest-Litovsk, in December, 1917, to the 


1918. The translation is by Lochner and E. W 


Dutton). 


The Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 


TT] c Treatics of Pea €, IQ0IQ-—-1022 in two volume 
especially for this edition and a summary of the 
boundaries, by Lieut.-Col. Laurence Martin, chiet 


in the Library of Congress 


The War Diary of t‘ie Master of Belhaven, 1 


ray), is a remarkably intelligent account of experien 


by an officer of field artillery, eldest son of Lore 


killed in action at the end of March, 1918 
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An episode of the World War famous in its time, that of Mr. Henry 
Ford's “ Peace Ship”, is recounted by the secretary of the expedition, 


Louis P. Lochner, in America’s Don Quixote (London, Kegan Paul). 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Fritz Kern, Sarajewo; die Ge- 
burtsstunde des Weltkriegs ( Preussische Jahrbucher, August); Col. B. 
Schwertfeger, /ranzdsische 


schuldfrage, August); Emil Daniels, Asquith, Grey, und der Ursprung 


Gutachter und Schuldfrage (Die Kriegs- 


des Weltkrieges (Preussische Jahrbucher, October) ; Staatsminister von 
Jagow, Nochmals die Russische “ Verantwortlichkeit” (Die Kriegs 
schuldfrage, September); Graf Max Montgelas, Der Nachtrigliche Be- 
richt Swerbejews (ibid., August); C. L. Hartmann, Die Russischen A? 
chive und der Kriegsausbruch, concl. ( Deutsche Rundschau, August) ; Al 
tred von Wegerer, Die Dokumente des Konsuls Hartmann (Die Kriegs- 
schuldfrage, August); Général A. Tanant, Deux Armées Face a Face, 
font, rorg (Revue de Paris, August 15); Commandant L. Koetz, la 
Bataille de la Meuse, 1914 (ibid., October 1); Capt. René Andriot, La 


Genese de la Bataille de 'Ourcq (ibid., September 1); W. Dieckmann 


Arbeiterbewegung und Sozsialismus in England, 1., Bis sum Ausbruch des 
Heltkrieges (Archiv fur Politik und Geschichte, September ) 
GREAT BRITAIN 
General review: Ch. Bémont, AHfistotre de Grande-Bretagne et d'li 


ude (Revue Historique, September ). 


It is announced that, on representations from Professor Seton-Watson 
and others, the present Foreign Secretary of Great Britain has agreed that 
a collection of official documents dealing with the European situation 
before the war shall be given out by the Foreign Office. Historians will 
hope that the publication will be as frank as that made by the German 

yvernment—and that it may have its effect on France and on our own 
Congress, whose discreditable parsimony (discreditable because so ill 
apportioned) has prevented the Department of State from issuing any 
volume of Foreign Relations since that for 1915. It is understood that 
this British official collection will be edited by Dr. George P. Gooch and 
Mr. H. W. V. Temperley. The Foreign Office has also moved down 
trom 1860 to 1878 the date up to which historians may consult its portion 


of the national archives at the Public Record Office. 


In Professor Shotwell’s Carnegie Endowment series on the economic 
and social history of the World War, a new volume that is shortly to 
appear is Dr. Hubert Hall’s Brittsh Archives and the Sources for the 
History of the World War. 

Mr. Geoffrey Callender’s The Nazal Side of British History (London, 
Christophers) offers a general account, mainly devoted to the campaigns 
of the royal navy, but not neglectful of the general maritime history of 


England, especially in its earlier period. 


\ 


Great Britain 
Well-managed libraries rapidly outgrow our knowledge 


There are few who know anything of the library built up in M 


by the munificence of the late Mrs. John Rylands who will m 


astounded by the exhibit of its magnitude, richness, and importance 


a product of less than a generation—which is presented in the han 
volume entitled The John Rylands Libra) Vanchester, 18 
Record of its History, with brief Descriptions of jing a 
Contents, prepared by the librarian, Dr. Henry Guppy ( Manchest 
versity Press, pp. xviii, 144) There are 62 plate howing fa 
of the rarities and views of the beautiful building 

The Yale University Press has in preparation a study of Coun 
Curia, 1066-1272, by Protessor George B. Adam i volume ot 
English Private Courts, chiefly in the thirteenth century, edited by 
fessor Warren O. Ault of Boston University, and 4 History 
Lords Commissioners of Trade and Plantattoi Board « lL race 


1782), by Professor Arthur H. Basve of Dartmouth College 


rhe Pipe Roll Society, which between 1883 and 1915 issued tl 
seven volumes of the Great Rolls of the Exchequer, but was obliged 
to discontinue its work, now finds the costs of printing sufficientl 


duced to make it possible to contemplate the issue of a yearly volume 


desires therefore to print the m 


Richard I. and John, and later the one surviving pipe roll of Hen 


but greatly desires to receive additional subscriptions to its membe 
(at one guinea) They mav be sent to the Honorary Secret 
Stenton, University ¢ ollege Reading, England 

The history of the Franciscans in Canterbur vhich was the 
resting-place of the nine brave friars who introduced the order int 
land in 1224 and therefore was chosen for the celebration of the 
hundredth anniversary of their arrival, is treated by Mr. Charles ¢ 
librarian of the cathedral, in a volume on 7ihe G? Friay f Canter 
1224 to 1538 (Manchester, British Society of I ciscan Studie 
XVi, 112) Much of the bo top iphical hist but the hist 
the friars themselves 1 ilso given 1 i t can be M ered 

The Pilgrimage of Robert Langton, treasurer of York Minster 
1509 to 1514 (Harvard University Pres vas lately tound ina u 
copy (London, 1523) in the library of Lincoln Cathedral. Archde 
E. M. Blackie, canon of that cathedral, has tra ribed it, furn 


with an introduction and notes, and printed it in black letter (pp 


49). The travels are extensive, to Compostella, to Loreto, to Rome 


the observations are almost solely of reli Canon Blackie also p 
in a similar fashion, from a copy almost unique, 4 Wost Fries 
well to Sir Francis Drake, by Henry Robart b 

Messrs. Longmans have published a volume of wor Stud 


sented to Professor A. F. Pollard by the teacher I history in the 
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versity of London, colleagues or pupils of Professor Pollard. Among 
the contributors are Professor R. W. Seton-Watson, editor of the volume, 
Protessors F. J. C. Hearnshaw, A. P. Newton, and Claude Jenkins. 

To the standard and scholarly edition of the Journal of George Fox 
(Cambridge, 1911, 2 vols.) a third volume has lately been added by 
way of commemoration of the tercentenary of his birth. Edited like its 


predecessors by Dr. Norman Penney, it bears the title, The Short Journal 


and Itinerary Journals of George Fox, and reproduces three manuscripts 
hitherto unprinted: a narrative written by Fox in Lancaster jail in 1664 
of various events from the beginning of his preaching to that time, a full 
account of his daily journeyings in and around London in his last ten 
years, and Edward Haistwell’s record of movements in 1677 and 1678, 
partly in Holland. Meanwhile a “tercentenary text’ of the Journal 
proper, from Ellwood’s clarified text, with an illuminating introduction 
by Professor Rufus M. Jones, has been published in one volume in 
Everyman's Library (London, Dent; New York, Dutton, pp. 359). 


Mrs. Dorothea Townshend adds to her previous biographies a book on 


George Digby, Second Earl of Bristol (London, Fisher Unwin). 


Mr. Witt Bowden, of the department of history in the University of 
Pennsylvania, gives a detailed study and analysis of the change from 
handicraft to the factory system, and its consequences, in /ndustrial So- 
ciety in England toward the End of the Eighteenth Century. 

The Life of William Cobbett, chiefly by G. D. H. Cole, but for which 
a portion had been written by the late F. E. Green, has been published 
this autumn (London, Collins). 

Messrs. Fisher Unwin have brought out the first volume of a transla- 


tion of M. Elie Halévy’s History of the English People (1815). 

Professor Charles K. Webster, of the University of Wales, has for 
several years been occupied with the study of Castlereagh; the results 
are now presented in a substantial volume on 7he Foreign Policy of 


Castlereagh, 1815-1822 (London, Bell). 

Messrs. Duckworth of London are about to publish a volume of Let- 
ters of the King of Hanover, written to Lord Strangford by the Duke of 
Cumberland, afterwards King Ernest I. 

announce ord Jonn ianners ana ricnds, in 

M Black l Lord John M i his | 1 
two volumes, by Charles Whibley. 

The Triumph of Lord Palmerston: a Study of Public Opinion in Eng- 
land before the Crimean IVar, by B. Kingsley Martin, comes from the 
Dial Press. 

The Life of Lord Wolseley, based on his own papers and official 
documents hitherto unpublished, and written by Major-General Sir 
Frederick Maurice and Sir George Arthur, was published by Messrs. 


Heinemann in November. 


[Ireland and the Dominions 


The Diary of Lord Bertie of Thame, 1914-191 
ton, 2 vols.), edited by Lady Algernon Gordon-Lennox, though 
and plainly not intended tor publication, is of much 


in Paris during 


its author’s position as British ambassador 


named and earlier, and because of the high qualities of the man; these 
are set forth in an appreciation by Viscount Grey of Fallodon 

The Scottish Historical Review tor October has articles on the Judi 
cial Committees of the Scottish Parliament, by Sir Philip J. Hamilt 
Grierson; on the Cleansing ot I-colum-cille (destruction of monument 
at Iona by the Synod of Argyll), by J. R. N. McPhail; on Papal Bu 
found among the Hamilton Papers, by Professor R. K. Hannay; on tl 
Norsemen in the Hebrides, by Canon R. C. MacLeod; and on Sixtee 
Century Schemes for the Plantation of Ulster (first article), by Robert 
Dunlop 

Major-Gen. R. H. Mahon, whose small book on 7} ndictme) f 
Vary Oucen of Scots has been mentioned betore in these page w pre 
sents in another small volume, Mary Queen of Scots, a Study of tl 
Lennox Narrative in the University Library at Cambridg ( ridge 
University Press, pp. viii, 148), an independent solution of the | le 
of the Casket Letters. 

British government publications: ( ndar of Patent ] s, Ed d 
VI., I. and IL., 1547-1549 

Other documentary publications: Lincolnshire Domesd ] 


Lindsey Survey, trans. and 


ed. by Canons C. W. Foster and 1 


(Lincoln Record Society ) 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: R. H. Hodgki 


of the Year in the English Chronicl: English Histo 1 Revie 

ber); May McKisack, Borough Representation in Richard I] 

(ibid.); W. S. Holdsworth, Defamation tn the Sixteenth and § 


Centuries (Law Quarterly Review, July 


nteenti 


Voyage of 1703 (Mariner’s Mirror, October) ; W. G. H. Cook, / 
Reform and Organized Christianity in England, 1., Il. (Political Science 
Quarterly, September, December); J. H. Park, The £) h Worki 
men and the American Civil War (ibid., September 
IRELAND AND THE DOMINIONS 
(For Canada, see p. 448; for India, see p. 432.) 

The Union of South Africa and the Great War, 1014 ‘8 ( Pretor 
Government Printing Office, pp. 230), is the official history, briefly but 
competently setting forth the story of South African effort in the cam 
paigns in German Southwest Africa and German East Africa especially 
but also the work of South African contingents in France and Egypt 


The third volume of The Empire at War, w 


editing for the Royal Colonial Institute, was pul 


ich Sir Charles Lucas is 


25 
425 

ause 
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University Press in November. It contains the sections dealing with 
the parts played in the war by Australia, New Zealand, and the Pacific 
islands. The fourth and fifth (last) volumes, dealing with Africa, the 


East, and the Mediterranean, will follow shortly. 


The fourth and concluding volume of the official history of New 
Zealand’s share in the Great War is entitled The War Effort of New 
Zealand ( Auckland, Whitcombe and Tombs), and gives a popular account 
1€ minor campaigns in which New Zealanders took part, of the 
work at the bases, naval and military, and of other matters not embraced 


in the preceding volumes. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Abbot Aloysius Smith, The Lat 
eran Canons and Ireland (Dublin Review, October); Paul Knaplund, 
The Unification of South Africa: a Study in British Colonial Policy 


(Transactions of the Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, X XI.) 


FRANCE 
General reviews: L. Halphen, Histoire de France: le Moyen Age 
usqu'aux Valois (Revue Historique, November—December ) ; H. Omont, 
Vouvelles Acquisitions du Département des Manuscrits de la Bibliothéque 
Nationale pen lant les Années 1 21-1923 ( Bibliotheque de l’Ecole des 
Chartes, January-June, 1924). 


Th > 


The third and fourth fascicles of the Annuaire-Bulletin of the Societe 
de l’Histoire de France for 1923 (Paris, Champion) contain the text 
of sixty-eight Lettres de Charles VII. relatives a la Provence, taken by 
Henri Stein from the departmental archives of Bouches-du-Rhone; also 


a Journal Inédit du Parlement de Paris Exilé & Pontoise, 21 Juillet-17 
Décembre, 1720, edited by Léon Lecestre. Reference may also be made 
at this point to a volume on La Provence au Moyen Age, 1112-1481, by 


V. L. Bourrilly and Raoul Busquet (Paris, Champion, 1924, pp. 464). 


Jacques Bainville’s Histoire de France ( Paris, Fayard, 1924, pp. 573) 


a cleverly written interpretation of French history from the rovalist 


point of view 


\n important new addition to the Catalogue Général des Manuscrits 
des Bibliothéques Publiques de France: Départements is vol. XLVIL., 
for Strasbourg, prepared by Ernest Wickersheimer (Paris, Plon, 1924, 
pp. Xl, 939) 
lhe best brief introduction to French numismatics will be found in a 
e volume on Les Monnaies Francaises from the time of the Gauls to 
the present (Paris, Payot, 1923, pp. 133) by Adolphe Dieudonne, the 
successor of the late Ernest Babelon as director of the Cabinet des Me 
dailles. 

Under the title Recueil des Historiens de la France publié par l’Acadeé- 
mie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres: Pouillés, tome VIII. Pouillés des 


rovinces d’Atxr, d’Arles, et ad’Embrun, edited under the direction of 


rance 


Maurice Prou by Etienne Clouzot (Paris, Imprimerie Nationale, 1923 
pp. clxiii, 556), the work which Longnon began and finished for the 
provinces of Tours, Rouen, Lyons, Sens, and Reims, is carried a stag 
further toward completion on a scale entirely worthy of the series of 


which it forms a part. 


Le Domaine de l’Abbaye de Cluny aux X¢ et XI¢ Si by G. de 
Valous ( Paris, Champion, 1923, pp. 190), is an important contribution t 


the economic history of Cluny 


The best edition of the documents relating to the suppression of the 


lemplars is Georges Lizerand’s Le Dossier de l’Affai ” 
t 

édité et traduit, being the second fascicle of Louis Halphen'’s Collectio 

des Classiques de l’'Histoire de France au M n Ag Par Champior 


1923, pp. XXiv, 229). 


m, 1923 > vols pp. X1, 395, 47! by Pierre Chamy c kn n ior 
studies of Villon and Charles d'O not 
much as a reconstruction ot the centurv’s social and intellectual life 
through selections from the work of its most representative poet 
Emile Picot and (since the former’s death) Henri Stein have pro 
duced for the Societe des Bibliophiles Franca a hat me quart 
teil de Pieces Hist riques Imprimées sou Reqne d J as NXJ., repre 
duced in facsimile with historical and bibliographic commentarie 
Lefrangois, 1923, pp. Vill, 370; pp. 310 of facsimiles 
The lighter side aepicter ft 
recent volumes by Were du Grand Cond 
by the Vicomte de 1924 por 
Autour d’un Ministre de Louts XV Lett —Intimes Inédites, by the 


Marquis d’Argenson (Pari . Messe nN, 1923, pp. 304 \ lider tudy 
La Femme et le Féminisme avant la ] by | bet ut 


(Paris, Leroux, 1923, pp. xxii, 479). 


The Louisville Free Public Library owns a bound manuscript of about 


425 octavo pages in French in an eighteenth or nineteenth century hand 
If it is the original and not a copy of the original, it was probably writte: 
in 1796 by a royalist sympathizer. It is entitled Evénemenis qui ont pr 
paré la Destruction du Trone en France: t was probably brought 
country by Col. Reuben T. Durrett, as it formerly belonged to the Ker 
tucky Polytechnic Society of which he was pre ident Any informatior 


regarding it, particularly as to how it came to this country, whether su 
a manuscript has ever been published in whole or in part or quote 
where, whether there is any other copy of it in existence, and any in | 

tion as to who the author might be would be greatly appreciated by M1 


Louis R. Gottschalk of the University of Louisville, Louisville, Ky 


Gaston Martin discusses Carrier ect sa Miss a .Vantes in a book 


published at Paris by Les Presses Universitaires 1924, pp. 394) 


Phe admirable //ist figue du ¢ » Paris, Cham 
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Les Paysans du Nord pendant la Révolution Francaise, by Georges 
Lefebvre (Paris, Rieder, 1924, 2 vols., pp. xxv, 1020), a thesis for the 
doctorat és lettres, is said to be the best monograph which has yet ap- 
peared on the economic history of the peasants during the Revolution 

Vol. III. of the Histoire de Lorraine by Robert Parisot, professor in 
the University of Nancy, covers the period from 1789 to 1919 (Paris, 
Picard, 1924, pp Vill, 521). 

Joseph Turquan, who in his Les Princesses Elisa et Pauline had al- 
ready produced the first volume of a series on Les S@urs de Napoléon, 
now adds a second, devoted to La Princesse Caroline Murat (Paris, Tal- 
landier, 1924, pp. 320). 

The fourth volume of La Société du Second Empire by Comte Fleury 


and Louis Sonolet covers the years from 1867 to 1870 (Paris, Michel, 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: H. Lemonnier, Paris au Moyen 


Age (Journal des Savants, July); L. Levillain, L’Archichapelain Eb) 
Evéque de Poitiers (Le Moyen Age, September—December, 1923); Fer- 
dinand Lot, Les Tributs aux Normands et l’Eglise de France au IX¢ Siécle 
(Bibliotheque de l’Ecole des Chartes, January-June, 1924); Willi 
Schwarz, Der IJInvestiturstreit in Frankreich, concl Zeitschrift ftir 
Kirchengeschichte, XNLIII. 1); Ch. Petit-Dutaillis, Le Déshéritement di 
Jean sans Terre et le Meurtre d’Arthur de Bretagne, I. (Revue Histo 
rique, November) ; R. Planchenault, De l’Utilité pour l’'Histotre de France 
de quelques Chroniques Anglaises de la Premiére Moitié du XV Siécle 
( Bibliotheque de l’Ecole des Chartes, January-June, 1924); A. Chuquet, 
L’ Assassin d’Henri III. (Revue de Paris, September 1); G. Fagniez, 
LL’ Assistance Publique et la Charité Féminine dans la Premiére Moiti 
lu NI/1¢ Siecle, Il. (Revue des Questions Historiques, October) ; G. de 
la Rochefoucauld, Un Homme d’Eglise ct d’Etat au Commencement du 
Stécle [Cardinal Francois de la Rochefoucauld], concl. ( Revue 


de Paris, August 1); Henri Sée, La Doctrine Politique et Sociale de 


Turgot (Annales Historiques de la Révolution Francaise, September) 
id., Les Foréts et la Ouestion du Déboisement en Bretagne a la Fin di 
l’Ancien Régime, | Annales de Bretagne, XXXVI. 1); F. Charles- 
Roux, Bonaparte et l'Indigéne d’Egypte (Revue des Etudes Napoléoni 


ennes, November) ; Comte de Sérignan, Le Général Malet et le Coup de 
Force du 23 Octobre, 1812, I1l. (Revue des Questions Historiques, Octo- 
ber); Lord Kerry, Le Comte de Flahault et le Coup d’Etat de 1851 (Re 
vue de Paris, September 15); P. Imbart de la Tour, L’Oeuvre Historique 


de M. Hanotaux (Revue des Deux Mondes, September 1). 


ITALY, SPAIN, AND PORTUGAL 
Rafael Sabatini’s Cesare Borgia is followed soon by The Life and 


Times of Rodrigo Borgia (Lendon, Stanley Paul), by Mr. Arnold H 


1924, pp. 538) 
Mathews 
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Joseph Schnitzer’s Savonarola ( Munich, Reinhardt, 1924, 2 vols., pj 
xii, 1167), the fruit of twenty-five years of special study, is at once the 


most recent and the most authoritative life of the great Florentine re 
former. 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Gen. Eugenio Barbarich, La 
Carsia Giulia nella Geografia, nella Storia, e nell’ Art tlita? Nu 
Antologia, September 16); Ivan Pusino, Ein Neu Dokument zu 
Geschichte Savonarolas (Zeitschrift fur Kirchengeschichte, X] 
V. Scholderer, Printing in Ienice to the End of 1481 he Library, Sep- 
tember); Luigi Emery, Religione e Politica nella Mente di Fra 
Sarpi, I. (Nuova Rivista Storica, May Guido Por Diario k 
di Francesco Crispi (ibid Angela Valente, Un Dramma Polit ula 
Corte di Filippo II.; Antonio Peres e la Principessa d’E-boli, 1. (1 
André Fugier, Un Financier Diplomate: . irtinecs de Her 
Chargé d’Affaires d’Espagne @ Paris, 1803-1804 (Revue des Etud 


Napoléoniennes, September ). 
I 


GERMANY, CZECHOSLOVAKIA, AUSTRIA, AND SWITZERLAND 


General reviews: G. Allemang, Courrier Allemand [books in Gert 
1921-1923, on German and Austrian history Revue des Questions H 


toriques, October) ; Emil Daniels, Historische Literatu ertain Germar 


monographs, 1922-1923, on German modern historical subject Preus 
ische Jahrbucher, July). 

In Die Deutsche Stadt: cin Beitrag zur Morpl yic der Kulturlay 
schaft (Stuttgart, J. Engelhorns Nachf., 1924, pp. 194), Walter Ge 
presents a useful study in historical geography 

In Die Kaiser und Konigskronungen zu Aachen, 815-15 Rheit 


ische Neujahrsblatter, fasc. 3, Bonn, Schroder, 1924, pp. 102) Aloy 
Schulte gives a variety of interesting details regarding the coronat 


at Aix-la-Chapelle 


Adolf Waas’s l’ogtei und Bede in der Deutschen Kaiserzeit, U1. Teil 


(Berlin, Weidmann, 1923, pp. 151) is a useful discussion of certain e 
clesiastical adniinistrative institutions in the Middle Age 
One of the best edited collections of sixteenth-century correspondence 


is Konrad Peutingers Briefwechsel (Munich, Beck, 1923. pp. xv, 527) 
the first volume of Humanistenbriefe, in course of publication by the 
Kommission ftir Erforschung der Geschichte der Reformation und Geget 
reformation. The work of editing was done by Erich Konig under tl 
general direction of the late Hermann von Grauert 
Documents covering the Peasants’ Revolt during the month fr 

Mar. 3 to Apr. 4, 1525, have been published under the title 4Akten sw 
Geschichte des Bauernkriegs in Mitteldeutschland, | Sacl Komm 
fiir Geschichte, 1923). The editor, O. Merx, died betore the publication 


of the volume, which was to be continued for the subsequent pet 
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In a previous number (XXIX. 197) mention has been made of the 
remarkable publication in Germany of the correspondence of the Fugger 
family An English translation of Fugger News-Letters, 1568-1605, 
‘lected from the correspondence of that historic house, has been pub 
lished (London, John Lane: New York, Putnam), with an introduction 
by H. Gordon Selfridge 
Fritz Wuessing’s Geschichte des Deutschen Volkes vom Ausgang des 
Achtzehnten Jahrhunderts bis sur Gegenwart: ein Sozialpsychologische 
Versuch (second ed., Berlin, Schneider, 1923) is an excellent represen 


e Lamprecht school, written from a democratic, anti-militarist 


Vhat is said to be the first thorough discussion of the origin of the 
German army laws of 1911-1913, based on unpublished sources, is pre- 
sented by Hans Herzteld under the title Die Deutsche Riistungspolitih 

yr dem IVeltkrieg (Bonn, Schroeder, 1923, pp. 162) 

\ valuable fruit of the Czechoslovak Institute in Rome is an additional 

volume otf Acta Sacrae Congregationis de Propaganda Fide res gestas 


Bohemicas tllustrantia, 1622-1623, ed. Ignace Kollmann ( Prague, 1923, pp 


he Anabaptists is the 


\ valuable document tor better knowledge of t 
Geschicht-Buch der Hutterischen Briider, a Baptist sect of Austria (V1 
enna, Fromme, 1923, pp. xli, 697). The original (a chronicle of com 
munity life from 1542 to 1665) was lost, but has been restored by 
Rudolf Wolkan from copies in the hands of members of the sect wh 
] ] 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Erich Heinze, Das Kursichsisch 
Reichsvitkariatsrecht vor der Goldnen Bulle (Historische Vierteljahr- 
schrift, XXII. 1); Ed. Rott, Le Secret de l’Empereur, 1602-1604 (Re 
vue Historique, September) ; Georges Grosjean, La Diplomatie Rhénan 
de Vergennes (Revue de Paris, October 15); Hans Driiner, Der Na- 
tionale und der Universale Gedanke bei dem Fretherrn vom Stein (His- 
torische Vierteljahrschrift, XXII. 1); Wilhelm Stolze, Zur Geschicht 
der Reichsgriindung im Jahre 1870 (Preussische Jahrbticher, July) : 
Gerhard Ritter, Bismarcks Verhdltnis zu England und die Politik des 
Veuen Kurses” (Archiv fiir Politik und Geschichte, June); Felix 
Rachfahl, Die Deutsche Aussenpolitik der Wilhelminischen Aera, concl. 
(tbid., August); A. O. Meyer, Fiirst Hohenlohe und die Kriigerdepesche 
thbid., June); Karl Demeter, Der Geist der Deutschen Sosialpolitik vor 
dem Kriege (Preussische Jahrbiicher, October); Lieut.-Col. Schweis- 
guth, L’ddministration Militaire des Pays Rhénans, 1., concl. (Revue des 
Deux Mondes, September 1, 15); F. Thimme, Die Aktenpublikation des 
Auswirtigen Amtes und thre Gegner (Archiv fur Politik und Geschichte, 
June) ; Comte de Sainte-Aulaire, Souvenirs de mon Ambassade a Vienne, 


IV. (Revue de Paris, October 15). 
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Denmark, Sweden, and Norway 
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historv, 1920-1922, by Leiv Amundset 


entries. In VI. 1 Professor Halvdan Koht 
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son and the Icelandic Annals must have been | 


history of sales and leases of crown lands from 


Jgérgen Scheel relates the history of Markus ¢ 


wegian, foreign minister of Denmark 1780-178 
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Bul 
the Middle Ages. Professor Koht and Profe 
on in both numbers a controversy as to the 
kings of Norway. The Tidsskrift has n 
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As vol. XV. of the annual Jslandica (Ithaca, Cornell University Li- 


brary, pp. xxviil, 40), Mr. Halldor Hermannsson, curator of the Fiske 


Icelandic Collection, presents a learned little monograph on Jon Gud- 
nundsson (1574-1658), peasant naturalist, wanderer, dabbler in magic, 
and prints for the first time, in Icelandic, his discourse on the Natural 
History of Iceland, the first such treatise except that which Bishop Gisli 
Oddsson, a few years before, wrote in Latin (/slandica, X.). Mr. Her- 
mannsson reproduces, in nine plates, the drawings which illustrate the 
treatise. The most important section is that on the whales and similar 
creatures. 

German historiography has lacked a scholarly, modern history of 
Poland, which is now supplied by Erdmann Hanisch’s Geschichte Polens 
(Bonn, Schroeder, 1923, pp. 389). 

Professor Sergei Platonov’s History of Russia, long in standard use 
in the Russian universities, has been brought up to 1923 and revised by 
its author, translated by Mr. Emanuel Aronsberg, under the editorship 
of Professor F. A. Golder of Stanford University, and published by the 
Macmillan Company. 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Jacques Fouques-Duparc, Les 
Barons Baltes (Revue d'Histoire Diplomatique, XXXVIIT. 3); B. Mak- 
lakoff, La Russie de 1000 a 1917 (Revue de Paris, October 1) ; Manfredi 
Gravina, L’Eredita di Lenin (Nuova Antologia, August 16); Boris 
Brutzkus, Die Russische Agrarrevolution (Zeitschrift fur die Gesamte 


Staatswissenschaft, LXXVIII. 2). 


SOUTHEASTERN EUROPE 
S. Th. Lascaris, secretary in the Greek Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
publishes, with documents, La Politique Extérieure de la Gréce avant et 


} 


apres le Congrés de Berlin, 1875-1881 (Paris, Bossard, 1924, pp. 222) 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Walter Anderssen, Die Entwick- 
lung der Ungarischen Rateverfassung (Ungarische Jahrbiicher, June) ; 
Paul Arras, Regestenbeitriage sur Geschichte des Matthias I. Corvinus 
( ibid.) ; Pierre David, Un Consulat de France en Bosnie sous le Premier 
Empire, concl. (Revue d'Histoire Diplomatique, XXXVIII. 3); Em. 
Panaitescu, La Frontiera Orientale della Latinita: la Romania e la Bessa- 
rabia (Nuova Antologia, September 16); Michel Lheritier, Le Traité 
d’Alliance Secret entre la Gréce et la Serbie, 1867-1868 (Revue des 


Etudes Napoléoniennes, September ). 


ASIA, MEDIEVAL AND MODERN 


In the Journal of Indian History for March Dr. George Edmundson 
gives a general account of the viceroy Affonso de Albuquerque, Profes- 
sor Jadunath Sarkar an article on the History of the Madras Coast from 
1680 to 1690, and Mr. Francis H. Skrine an article on Anglo-Russian 
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Among recent ce ns of the Division of Manuscripts of the Li 
1 Congress are to be noted: 20 letters, and photostat copies of 
some others, from Grover Cleveland to John G. Carlisle, 1885-1905; 
papers of John Russell Young, embracing about 2000 letters relating to 
political and newspaper history, 1858-1898; 50 photostat copies, provided 
by ) lames B. Wilbur, of original Washington letters possessed by the 
New Hampshire Historical Society; 9 letters of Albert Gallatin to Caesar 
Rodne So5-1811; and a photostat copy trom the British Museum of 
\\ Byre ournal of the « mission to establish the boundary be 
twee \ nia a North Carolina, 1728. The Library, which in 1918 
published a Check t of Collections of Personal Papers in Historical 
S braries, etc., has now brought out a ne rec 
edition, noting papers of more than 2500 individua j 
tions in the Un 1 Stat of 
1) t pp cents ) 
Yale University Press has in preparatio1 tudy of The Old 


rit iv Ime Oo! ports Cases 1 / idpilra f 
f New York n ti .ddmura f State. 1714 
§, edited by the Hon. Charles M. Hough, U. S. circuit judge: a \ 

1 ( ] ra Vass {§ 52 5 bv \ 
B D ng nd one rh Ind Great } by Pro 
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leachers interested in the project method « presenting the fact 
nd e of the tory of American government \ find useful Mil 
ton Conove I] ng Manual of Original Sou n Ame n G 


( nun ou propiems, assig 
the national, state, municipal, and local units. The exercises have the 


advantage of having been successfully used by the author at the Uni 


versity of Pennsylvania and at New York University 


fessor James A. Woodburn has brought out a third, revised and 


red, edition of his Political Parties and Party Problems in the 


Protessor Randolph G. Adams of the University of Michigan. cus- 
todian of the William L. Clements Library, has published this autumn, 


chiefly for college purposes, 4 History of the Forciqn Policy of the 


The History of Religion in the United States (Macmillan). by Pro 
fessor Henry K. Rowe of the Newton Theological Institution, is an ex 


cellent attempt, by a competent authority, to give in brief form an ac 


Plantation System of the British West Indies, by Professor Frank W 
ernment (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1924, pp. vii, 135), whicl 
The firm of Harcourt has brought out The Evolution of American 
Political Parties: a Sketch of Party Development, by Professor Edgar 
EK. Robinson, of Stanford University 
Professor 
, ] 
United States (Putnam) 
States (Macmillan). 
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e R Island Historical Society has brought out 7 Wemoranda 
f um Green, Secretary to Vice-Admiral Arbuthnot in the American 
uti edited, with introduction and notes, by Henry S. Fraser of 
ornell University. The memoranda here printed y to 
hose naval events of the Revolution which came cog 
zance during his service with Arbuthnot (1779-1781), but in part also 
» some subsequent commercial ventures. Mr. Fraser's editing of the 
locument scholarly 1 efficient 

j King’s Mountain Men: the Sto) f the Battle, with Sketches of 

he American Soldiers who took Part, by Kathrine K. White, is pub 


nests and Birtl f the Federal Constitution is the title given to a 


p of addresses and papers in the Marshall-Wythe School of Govern 


ind Citizenship of the Co 


ege of William and Mary. The volume 


The Houghton Mifflin Company are publishing, it small and hand 
ome edition, Letters from America, 1776-1770, being letters of Bruns- 
wick. Hessian. and Waldeck officers who were with the British army dn: 
ing the Revolutionary War, translated by Dr. R. W. Pettengill 
lished in Dayton, Va., by the Joseph K. Ruebush Company. 
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raphical sketch of the writer, by Lawrence F. Abbott; the house of 


Scribner, a volume ot Letters from Theodore Roosevelt to Anna Roose- 


Harper and Brothers have brought out a biography of the late John 


Wanamaker by Dr. Russell H. Conwell. The title of the volume is //e 
Romantic Ris f a Great American. Meanwhile a life of his partner, 
Robert Ogden, prominent among the founders of Hampton and Tuskegee 


titutes, by P. Whitwell Wilson, has been published by Doubleday, Page, 


Vol. CXIIL., no. 1 of Columbia University Studies in History, 1 


mics, and Public Law, is a study of the Humane Movement tn the 
United States, 1910-1922, by Dr. William J. Shultz (New York, Long 
mans, Green, and Company, 1924, pp. 319), which continues Protessor 
Roswell C. McCrea’s descriptive survey of the same field, and gives for 
the perio usetul account of the development, organization, and work 
of the several agencies concerned with animal and child protection. In 
the appendixes are summaries of state laws on these subjects, recom 
mi of the American Humane Society, the Illinois education law 


ot 1909, and a chart showing the organization of humane activities in 


The Legal Research Committee of the Commonwealth Fund has is 
sued he /ederal Trade Commission: a Study in Administrative Law and 
rocedure, by Gerard C. Henderson (Yale University Press, 1924, pp 
Xill, 382 lhe investigation is limited to that part of the commission’s 
work which is concerned with its normal and permanent duties, namely, 
the administering of section 5 of the Federal Trade Commission Act, and 


sections 2, 3, 7, and 8 of tl 


1e Clayton Act The author concludes that 

the commission would be made more effective through modification of 

the present procedure in which that body is both complainant and judge, 

through the substitution of narrative and descriptive reports for the 

present formal findings, and in a more caretul selection of cases There 

are appended the acts from which the commission derives its powers and, 
iddition to the general index, an index of cases. 

The Messages and Papers of Woodrow Wilson, with editorial notes 
and an introduction by Albert Shaw, is brought out by the Review of 
Reviews Corporation 
drow Wilson: the Man, his Times, and his Task, is from the pen 


m Allen White and the press of the Houghton Mifflin Company. 


“aa 
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Joseph M. Chapple is the author of a Life and Times of Warren G 
Harding. our After-War President (Boston, Chapple Publishing Com- 


pany ). 
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‘nhistorical Museums or Museums of History—Which? The con 


} 


tents of the October number include an account of Colonel Henry T. Van 


Rensselaer, by Mary L. D. Ferris; a sketch of Philip Livingston, by 
Robert W. Anthony; an article entitled the High Dutch and the Low 
Dutch in New York, by Charles Maar; and the Teaching of French in 
Colonial New York City, by R. F. Seybolt. 

The New York Histerical Society Quarterly Bulletin tor October 
includes some account of the action of the society on the occasion ot 
Latayette’s visit to America in 1824, and a letter from Mary Stockton 


Hunter to her sister, Susan Stockton Cuthbert, dated at Washington 


Che firm of Lippincott has brought out a volume by Harold D. Ebet 


lein entitled The Manors and Historic Homes of the Hudson Valley. 

(he Buffalo Historical Society has in press a history of the Holland 
Land Company, by Dr. Paul D. Evans of Yale University. It has beer 
written from documents and official records in part preserved in Amstet 
dam and in part by the Buffalo Historical Society The torthcomineg 
work will be vol. XXVIII. in the Publications series of the society. 

Re elaer Polytechnic Institute, described as “the oldest college « 
science and engineering in any English-speaking country ”, celebrated 
October the hundredth anniversary of its foundation. In commemora 


tion of the event Professor Ray P. Baker has published A Chapter u 


only a sketch of the origins, aims, curricula, traditions, and achieveme1 


of the institute, but also an attempt to trace its influence upon certain 
phases of scientific and technical education throughout the United States 
Dr. C. E. Godtrey, director of the public record othice of New Jersey, 
has prepared a compilation of the County and Municipal Incorporations 
the State of New Jers lrenton, Public Record Office ) 
Among the articles in the October number of the Proceedings of th: 
w Jer Historical § iety are the Story of the ( irterets, by Willis 


FF. Johnson; Origin of the Name Succasunna, by Dr. Theodore F. Wolfe 
Origin and Sketch of the “ Jersey Blues”, by William H. Benedict 
continuation of Dr. J. C. Honeyman’s papers on Zion, St. Paul, and other 
Early Lutheran Churches in Central New Jersey; and a reprint from the 
ust, 1924) of an article by C. E 
Godfrey on the Origin of the Counties in New Jersey. 

The October number of the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 
yraphy includes a study of the Pennsylvania Constitution of 1838, by 
Dr. Rov H. Akagi: an article on Some Old Gardens of Pennsylvania, by 
Dr. John W. Harshberger; the Diary of Elisha Williams, an adjutant in 


Ward's regiment (1776), contributed by W. Hyde Appleton; and the 


tit 
City, Aug. 30, 1814, describing the capture and burning of Washington 
by the Britisl 

America ducation (New York, Scribner’s, pp. ix, 170), which is not 
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Mr. Fairfax Harrisot Documents pertaining to the Virginia clergy 
the « irly eigl teent! urv, edited bv Rev G M« aren Bry lor are con 
t | ire other litherto noted 

Among the articles in the October number of the ]V/illiam and Mar) 
( ye Ouarte) Historical Magazine are: Duelling in Virginia, by R 
R. H Sketi f Plan for Endowment and Establishment of 


e October number of / Ouarte) Hist ula Genealogica 
wdec ft pape ly the editor entit ed H storic Ante 
cedents, and the Annexation of Texas, respectively, and a continuation 


the letters of William C. Rives to Thomas W. Gilmer 
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1 Genealogical M offe n 
the July number the first installment of letters of William Smith, minister 
to Portugal, written principally from Lisbon in 1799. It is not indicated 
to whor the letters were a Idressed but presumably to the Se ‘retary f 
State (though marked “ private”). Dr. Worthington C. Ford contributes 
a letter from Johr >to Benjamin Lincoln, Feb. 28, 1799, and there 
is a body of inscriptions from the churchvard of the Independent or Con- 
gregational Church at Wappetaw, Christ Church Parish, collected by 
Anne K. Gregorie, for which Miss Mabel L. Webber furnishes notes and 
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k War Northern | by Ella | ind a continuat 
t unt of | Vevay, by Perret Dufou 
Am the t ¢ pea the f el His 
5 he ng the te Apri July, I923, are the Northwestern 
i Jette Davis, by M. M. Quaife; Letters from Lyman Trun 
t \I | Ss4 compiled and edited by Dr George 
I gregat 11 Sp ingfield, by n H. Piper; Nev 
the Fusion Movement of 1860, by L. M. Sears; the Signiticance 
Yorktown, by Charles H. MacDowell; the Pionee of Macon County 
nd the ¢ War, by N. M. Baker: and Recollections of Mrs. Paul Selb 
Hist ) rch affo) } Il 
rin f His } the title oO! | niversit 
H sfo) clu It i the ent 
Octobe numbe three articles by Joseph |] son, namely 
list of the Law Ilinois, Father Marquette Second Journey to 
e Catholic Clergy in Illinois \ brief article on the U1 
e Ursuline bears the signature S. M. M 


the Kentucky State Historical S 


ti 

ember number some Early Political Papers of Go 
Morehead, with an introduction and notes by Willard R. 

t efterson County, 1789; the Kentucky Militia, 
ther documents 

\ 1 the contents of the Julv number of the lichigan Histor 
VJ e: Later Davs in Dearbo 1 address by Henry A. Haigh 
tre \ Olog of Michigan by George R. Fox: and Impressions of 
Mackinac Island, 1837, reprinted from Mrs. Anna Jameson’s JV inte) 
S Summer Rambles. In the October number are found Mrs 

ressions of Sault Ste. Marie; an article by W. W. Potter, 


1 an account, by W. P. F 


ntitled Fiftv Years of Michigan Progress: and a 


I 
Fergus f the explorations made under his direction by the Franklin 
t x0 xped ti 
Leaflet of September is entitled 


1 1 


{f Life in Ancient Detré it, being a collection of early 


é | es oO 
documents, with an introduction by M. M. Quaife. The November num- 
ber ¢ mainly ot ticle by Mr. Quaife on Detroit’s Presidential 
( te Lewis Cass) 


Among the recent acquisitions of the State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin are a group of letters concerning Frances E. Willard, written 
s and later associates, the gift of Mrs. F. S. Kent of 


Beloit, Wisconsin: photostatic copies (from originals gathered in Ten 
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The principal article the April number of the Annals of Iowa 
re Driving Cattle trom Texas to lowa, 18606, being a diary of George 
C, Duffield, with an introduction by W. W. Baldwin; a sketch of Thoma 
Gre I 11 Historian and Author, by David C. Mott; the seventh i1 
tallment of the Writings « udge George G. Wright; and a description 
of the battle Blue M Sept. 17, 1861), by Capt. Charles P. Brow: 
The September number of the ?alimpsest includes a sketch of Henry 
Bea [S22-15087 ), mit ter and lawver, bv George Robeson lhe 
October number contains brief articles from different pens or irious 
I tory 
The M yur Historical Society has ree ently received a large add 
tion to the P. Chouteau Maffitt Collection, comprising twenty-eight bound 
olumes of inuscript and over two thousand separate pieces, ranging 
i 1822 to 1865, and relating to the operations of the American Fur 
Compar Farnham and Davenport, and Prince Paul of Wurttemberg 
o a large collection of papers g slavery, 1787-1861, espe 
cially lette | jour of overseers of plantations in Florida; and 
origi! il sketc] ooks of Henry Lewis, painter of scenes along the Mi 
ppi Rive bout 1849 
Che October number of the Missouri Historical Review includes a 
er by Lillie Franklin, entitled Rochefort, Missouri, an Illustration of 
Economic Adjustment to Environment; one by R. E. Riegel on the 
Southweste Pool, a chapter in railroad history; a sketch of Uriel 
Wright, a prominent lawyer of St. Louis of ante-bellum days, being the 
fourth ot M Daniel M. Grissom's series of Personal Recollections of 
Distinguished Missourians. Mr. W. B. Stevens’s studies of the New 
urnalism in Missouri are continued 
Important accessions to the 1 nuscript collections »f the University ot 
Texas are a I lv of letters of the Addison family papers of I ieut. Ed 
ward Burlesor ( e letters of | D B DeBow editor of DeBow’s 
Re w, and the Stand Watie Papers The Addison letters (1838-1876) 
are the correspondence ot members of a family in which there were 
everal Methodist ministers, and cast interesting light on educational 
and religious life in Texa lhe Burleson Papers are particularly valu 
le on the le of party politics during the Civil War and reconstruction, 
ind also for their bearing upon the question of frontier defense against 
the India $21-187¢ A few of the manuscripts pertain to the estab 
lishment of Texan independence. The letters of DeBow (1865-1866) 
relate to the business of the Review The Stand Watie Papers are those 
of a Cherokee Indian who, born in Georgia, became a leader of his people 
n the Indian Territory, lived for a time in Washington City, where he 
aided in the settlement of land claims of the Cherokees, and became a 
br lier-general in the Confederate army. Some of the papers are 
erned with the relation of the ¢ herokees to the Confederate govern 
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1 the rst installment of a History of the Oregon and Calitornia 
Railt b J (sanoe 
e Octobe mber of the California Histo Vugget contains a 
t ticle giving é ount of California’s | [Transportation 
M e ¢ 1 ther treating of some pl ises of the constitu 
Arthas Clark inv has brought out The Inside Passag 
i i i) dle £ a is row 
} niet. in two volumes, by William W. Woollet 
t I ¢ icated in the subtitle that the story derived ym the 
unt eft by Vancouver and other early explore nd from the 
t 5s Ot ex] ration n travel in tha ev ihe wor 
edit Haworth 
yale [ ersity Press has issued, under the title Around tl 
fo) siands and Catifornia i ournal ot 
travel kept by Chester S. Lyman, formerly professor of astronomy and 
1 
, ile | ersity ume understood to be of great interest 
especially with regard to the discovery of gold in Califor 
CANADA 
he principal articles in the Canadian Historical Review tor Septem 


Burt e on Some American Influences upon the ( idian Federa 
tion M ent, by Prote r Reginald G. Trotte: \ body of docu 
mi r ting the annexation movement of 1849-185 printed, and 
there ert account ¢ the annual meeting last Ma of the Canadian 


he te iry al H torical society Quebec col ¢ ( ited 
ts complet ota indred ea life by issuing // ( 
€ } } Ire he principal content of the volume 1s a 
history of the society, bv Dr. Henry levers, including some letters of 


ord Dalhousie, 1823, which constituted the first steps toward the 


organization of the society. The volume also includes, however, some 
historical documents which do not pertain directly to the life of the 

ietv, among them Wellington’s report on the defense of Canada 
(1819). letters of Dalhousie (1820-1825), some materials relative to 
General Wolfe, etc 

Che firm of Dent in London has published Canadian Federa its 
Origins and Achievement (pp. xiv, 348), by Reginald G. Trotter, now ot 
(ueet ersity 

The Onta has brought out a small volume bearing 
the title ls i the St ry »f a l rip to Walp le 


ber are one on the Tragedy of Chief Justice Livius, by Professor A. | 
Historical Association 


America $49 


Island and Port Sarnia, by Major John Richardson, with an introductio1 
and biographical sketch by A. H. U. Colquhoun, deputy minister « 
education of Ontario. John Richardson, a native of Brit Ameri 
was a “gentleman volunteer” in the 41st British regiment and wa 
taken prisoner at the battle of the Thames. He afterward saw service 
on the Continent (attaining to the rank of major), but spent the later 
years of his life writing historical sketches and novels. His best known 
historical work is The War of 1812 (Brockville, 1842), but he is mort 
widely known as the author of the novel, (Londor 833 


“The Story of a Trip to Walpole Island and Port Sarnia”, recent! 


discovered as an anonymous contribution t Canadiar i é 
account of an expedition in 1848 to distribute presents among the Indiat 
of the Walpole reservation The story has an especial interest for its 
incorporation of a version of the death and burial of Tecumsel peside 


the sketch Oo! the careet oT! Mator Richard Dr ( jul ur 
tributed to the volume an interesting account of the career ualitic 


of Tecumseh 


AMERICA, SOUTH OF THE UNITED STATES 


A prize offered by the Cuban Academy of History for the best mor 
graph on the history of Havana in the seventeenth century has beet 
awarded to Miss Irene A. Wright, of Seville. The monograph is to be 
published by the Academy lhe Academy has now published in a sepa 
rate form the first volume, 1822-1832 (pp. xvii, 188), of the Centén 
Epistolario of Domingo del Monte, literary and other correspondence of 
noted Cubans, edited by Senor Doming Figarola-Caneda—hithert 
printed in parts in the Anales 


1 


Ir. Cunninghame Graham's The Congu f the | r J e (Dou 
bledav, Page, and Company) follows the attractive method and stvle ot 


his Conquest of New Granada 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: R. H. Eliel, Freedom of Spx 
(American Political Science Review, November); Charles Moore, Thi 
Stepfatherhood of George Washington (Daughters of the Americar 
Revolution Magazine, November); J. R. Nichols, ed., The Doughb 
1780: Pages from a Revolutionary Diary (Atlantic Monthly, October 
C. C. Tansill, The Treaty-Making Powers f the Senate (Americar 
Journal of International Law, July); F. Baldensperger, Le Séjour d 
Talleyrand aux Etats-Unis (Revue de Paris, November 15); Major ] 
N. McClellan, The Birthday of thr ( S Varin ( rr Dau hter ot 
the American Revolution Magazine, November); A. H. Monroe, Tix 
Supreme Court and the Constitution (American Political Science Re 
view, November); Paul Wilstach, Reconciliation: Corresponden f 
John Adams and Thomas Jefferson (Atlantic Monthly, December); W 
G. Bean, An Aspect of Know-Nothingism: the Immigrant and Slaver) 
(South Atlantic Quarterly, October); Gerhard Menz, Die Chinapolitik 
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ler Vereinigten Staaten und der Vdlkerbundgedanke ( Archiv fur Politik 
und Geschichte, August); A. H. Appelmann, Die Amerikaner am Rhein 
(Deutsche Rundschau, October); W. J. Adams, Evolution of Law in 
Vorth Carolina (North Carolina Law Review, April); R. P. Bieber, 
The Papers of James J. Webb, Sante Fé Merchant, 1844-1861 (Washing- 
ton University Studies, XI. 2); Konrad von Hippel, Der Panama-Kanal 
(Preussische Jahrbucher, August); Manuel S. Sanchez, The Origin of 
the Printing-Press in Venesuela (Inter-America, December); Carlos 
Brandt, Universal Peace: the Work of Bolivar (ibid., October); F. B. 
Simkins, Gusmdn Blanco: an Appreciation (South Atlantic Quarterly, 
October ) ; César A. Ugarte, The Economic Life of Ancient Pert (Inter- 


America, December ) ; ¢ Bertacchi, a Terra del Fuoco nel Libro di un 


Vissionarto Italiano ( Nuova Antologia, September 1) 


